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The Bureau of Wards anid Bucks 
N auy Bepartment 
Commends 


Robert wd Conyrany, Jreorporated 


For outstanding services rendered— 
Their devotion and unswerving fidelity 
to the tasks in hand when preparing 
Blans and Specifications tor Naval Air 
Station Facilities and Fanding Fields 
in furtherance of 
The Navy War Construction Program 
CAMintl- 


Chick Bureau of Wards aid Docks 





We are grateful to have earned this 
citation from the Navy Department... 
proud of our record of wartime service 
to our country on many important tasks 
for the United States Navy, as well as 
other divisions of our government. 
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PLOYING ROBERT AND COMPANY SERVICES | 






U. S. Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, Texas Warner Robins Field, Wellston, Ga. 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla. Navy Lighter-than-Air Base, Brunswick, Ga. 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. Seaplane Training Base, Banana River, Fla. 
Marietta (Bell) Aircraft Assembly Plant, Marietta, Ga. Bermuda Naval Base, Bermuda 






Army Service Forces Depot, Atlanta, Ga. San Juan Naval Base, Puerto Rico 
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POST WAR TEXTILE MACHINE 
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gs Sonne som NEW ERA MACHINERY CO. LTD 


From the Original by COTTON’S Staff Artist 


TO GET WHAT YOU WANT HERE : 
PRESS BUTTON ON CONTROL BOARD 


Our Post-War Looms 


Will Not do all the artist's imagination foretells 
in the sketch above. 


They will be the same efficient High Speed X Series 
looms some mills were able to buy before war came 
to demand all the attention and genius and productive 
capacity of America’s machine-builders. 


They will run 20% to 307 faster and produce that 
much more cloth every hour than the E Model Series 
looms that have done such noble service producing 
cloth for our armed forces. 


When the Time Comes 


We will resume loom-building where we left off. 
But we have not stood still. 


Our engineers and designers who have been able 
to improve guns and other tools of war will go back 
to loom-building with a new zest, with increased 
skill and with new ideas and methods born of 
recent experience. 
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Here’s the [eam 
New Power 


In most applications, an 1800 rpm motor 
with Texrope Drive will ably do the job 
of a lower-speed, direct-connected motor 
—at lower cost in money and materials! 


When you buy an 1800 rpm instead of 
450 rpm 15 hp squirrel-cage motor, for 
example, 600 lb are saved. And you save 
well over $200 — with drive figured in! 


WE WORK FOR 


VICTORY 


iia 


oe 


Note that efficiency rises from 79% for 
the 450 rpm motor to 87.5% for the 
1800 rpm motor. The 1800 rpm motor 
saves you over 30 kw/24 hr. day. 
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11 to Solve These 
‘| Problems! 


1. HOW TO DRIVE LOW SPEED MACHINERY WITH HIGH 
SPEED MOTORS? Allis-Chalmers Texrope Drives can “gear down” 
motor speeds over a range of 7 to 1. They’re compact, highly efficient, 
protect your equipment by absorbing shock. 


2. HOW TO DRIVE A MACHINE AT DIFFERENT RATES WITH 
A SINGLE SPEED MOTOR? Texrope Adjustable-Speed Drives give 
you infinite speed range up to 375%. And in Allis-Chalmers’ full line 
of Texrope Drive equipment you'll find the right range for your ma- 
chines . . . thus avoid paying extra for more speed than you need. 


ow THAT low-speed and multi-speed motors are 
N sharply restricted, get the flexibility you need 
by teaming up available types of Allis-Chalmers Lo- 
Maintenance Motors with Texrope Drives. 
As America’s only builder of both motors and 
V-belt drives, Allis-Chalmers has long studied and 


advocated their use in proper combination. Today, 
you benefit from Allis-Chalmers pioneering when 
you ask for—and get—the right combination of 
Lo-Maintenance Motor and Texrope Drive. 

Call on any A-C district office or write to 
Auuis-CHALMERS Mrc. Co., MILwavukEE 1, Wis. 


A1647 


Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch Speed 
Changer gives you infinite changes at 
the turn of a wheel — within 3.75 to 1. 
It’s compact, flexible, efficient! 


be had by changing from one size motor 
sheave to another. Juggling complete 
lrives, range is 1:1 to 7:1, 


Sheave, you can increase or decrease 
speed by adjusting sheave diameter . . . 
obtaining an unbroken series of speeds! 


HALMERS 


WORLD 


n motor 
day. 


79% for Infrequently needed speed changes can 
for the 


With the Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch fi 


LO-MAINTENANCE MOTORS 
TEXROPE DRIVES 
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Readers of that wonderful sea tale, ““Cap- 
tain Hornblower,” will recail the strong-arm 
methods by which ships’ crews were re- 
cruited by His Majesty’s Navy in the eight- 
eenth century. If a captain about to set sail 
didn’t have a full crew, he would kidnap any 
likely man in the port: or, when he got to 
sea, he would stop some merchant ship and 
take the men he needed from her. 

Yet Captain Hornblower could make “a 
happy crew” and whai he called “a happy 
ship” oui of such a heterogeneous lot of men 
gathered from all quarters. He knew that 
unless he had a happy ship, he could not go 
into action with confidence of victory. 

This spring, two centuries later, when 
reading the epic story of a destroyer’s rece 
adventures in the Mediterranean, I came 
across ithe same phrase—“‘It was a happy 
ship”—which is an expressive way of saying 
that the entire crew, from captain to galley 
boy, was a well-organized, busy group of 
men who took pride in their ship and who 
respected their officers because their orders 
were just but firm. Every one of them knew 
his job so that everything clicked harmoni- 
ously. Men like to work that way and in 
orderly surroundings. 

You will recall another great sea story— 
“Mutiny on the Bounty.” The “Bounty” was 
not “a happy ship” and its voyage ended in 
tragedy. 

When I used to visit among the mills. I 
could easily sense “a happy mill’”—a mill 
where not only the relations of the manage- 


“A Happy 
Ship” 


Comments by Henry G. Lord 


meni, the superintendent, and the overseers 
were evidently good, but, most noticeable of 
all, the relations between foremen and op- 
eratives were good also. 


These things are hard to define in words, 
but we all recognize them. A mill reflects the 
personality of its management. Especially is 
that so in ihe administration of the depart- 
ments. I don’t know that I ever heard the 
expression “a happy mill” to describe what 
[ have in mind, but we all know such estab- 
lishments. 


The captain of a ship learned long years 
ago by experience that it is the “happy ship” 
that makes the quickest and safest voyages 
or, if a warship, the best record in battle. 
Wise and successful captains plan definitely 
to have “a happy ship.” I wonder if mill 
managers have that same objective so clearly 
in mind. 


Of course, by “a happy mill” I do not 
mean one where every one comes to have a 
good time, where there is no discipline, 
where each one follows his own inclinations. 
That is manifestly absurd; it wouldn’t long 
be a happy mill. I mean a mill where the 
same care and attention are given to build- 
ing good team work and kindly and just 
relations with the human organization that 
are given to maintaining satisfactory opera- 
tion of the machinery and processes. 

This Christmas season is an appropriate 
time to check up on your plans for “A 


Happy Mill.” 


HENRY G. LORD, Vice-President of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. and 
Founder of Textile World 
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SUNOTEX OILS 





increase yield by 3%...improve scourability and finished stock 


Wartime wool requirements are trémendous, taxing 
ihe facilities of textile mills throughout the nation. 
This, plus the fact that supplies were dwindling, 
resulted in a certain manufacturer's decision to com- 
bat costly losses in processing. 


To study the problem, a Sun Textile man was called 
in. After analyzing their needs for a processing oil, 
a Sunotex Oil was recommended. Previously, with 
competitive products, they were confronted with 
waste in processing that greatly reduced their yield. 
Now, under the same operating conditions, the pene- 
trating qualities . . . plus the superior wetting out 


UN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS HELPING INDUSTRY 


properties of Sunotex Oils are producing a 3% 
greater yield in the wool by weight.— a pound free 
in every 33. In addition, the better scourability is 
producing cleaner wool and whiter finished stock. 


Whatever your processing problem — wool, rayon or 
nylon — a Sun Textile man — one of those “Doctors 
of Industry” can help you to improve both quality and 
production in your plant. His skilled services and 
expert knowledge, coupled with the products he has 
to offer, are a definite step in the right direction. Write 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Saco-Lowell 
The satisfaction expressed in these state- 
ments from mill superintendents is proof Cc 8) | a I | U oO a] & Cc y. R D 


of the efficiency and proven performance 
of the Saco-Lowell Continuous Card 
Stripper. Its many practical and impor- = . STRIPPER ee 
tant advantages may be summarized as eA ae ae. ff 
follows: : anne ¥ 
. Saving of Cotton 
. Increased Production 
. Improvement in Quality of Yarn 
. Cleaner Card Room 
. Saving in Labor Cost 
. Reduction in Power Consumption 
The Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Strip- 
per is easily and quickly installed on all 


Saco-Lowell Cards ... and in many cases 
on those of other manufacturers. 


Write for bulletin giving complete details. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Massachusetts 2 Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS 













- 44 4é ’ 
4 backed by the ‘know-how’ of the world's 
e finest rubber research laboratory 
ik 
OW that most industrial rubber suited for each specific application — ees 
products are being made from products that are quality-tested! a 
synthetic rubber, these facts are ; ; 
doubly important to you: You get, too, the time-proved excel- 
« . . ‘ . 
; ’ lence of Goodyear construction that 
In Goodyear products you get not only has always insured longer wear — . 
the benefit of Goodyear’s twenty years performance enhanced by many exclu- 
in developing synthetic compounds — sive Goodyear structural features. 
. » » « . : 
You get products advantaged by the And last but not least you get the as- 
technical resourcefulness of the sistance of the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
world’s finest rubber research labora- Technical Man —in determining the 
- tory —the new Goodyear Laboratory right product for your job. To bring 
equipped with every device of modern him to your plant, just phone the : 
4 science for pre-testing performance. nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber : i 
| Goods Distributor, or write Goodyear, ! 
As a result, in Goodyear products you Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, 
get synthetic compounds that are best California. 
‘ 





-Specified 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


made from synthetic rubber include 


: a 
ransmission, Conveyor, Elevator and V Belts 


yi types of Hose : 
UT) Lining 


Molded Goods. 
Packing ° 


WAU ov Products 
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POWER TO ATTACK 


relies on power to produce. 
For stepped-up production 
from TEXTILE equipment 
es. ss 


& #6 ses 


...+.SINCLAIR 
LUBRICANTS... 


Lily White Oils provide clean 
spindle lubrication with low 
power consumption at high- 
est speeds. No-Drip Lubri- 
cants give dependable, non- 
throw service on top rolls. 
For bearings, Sinclair Bearing 
Grease AF has the additional 
qualities of water solubility 
and color neutrality. Sinclair 
also provides specialized oils 
for Knitting Machinery. 


(Write for ‘The Service Factor’’—pub- 
lished periodically and devoted to the 
solution of lubricating problems.) 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (INC.), 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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The capacity to resist strong chemicals, lightness 
and strength which for ten years, Formica has been 
demonstrating in a steadily enlarging number of 
applications in production machinery for Rayon 
Textiles, entitles it to an important place in your 
consideration of after-the-war equipment. 

In most parts where it has been used it has multi- 
plied useful life several times. It has been applied 
for spinning buckets, bucket covers and for many 
other purposes where its lightness, smooth surfaces, 
and high strength are valuable. 

Our engineers will be glad to advise you in detail 
regarding its characteristics and adaptability to 
your requirements. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 


4676 Spring Grove Avenue 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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Keep Up with Winding Developments Send for Universal’s 
Through ‘‘Getting the Most from Winding’’ New Maintenance Booklets 


“Getting the Most from Winding”’ gives informa- Two recently-published booklets are the first in a 
tion on recommended operation of your winding series on the care of Universal Winding Machines. 
machines. Problems in connection with winding ““Keeping Your 50 Physically Fit’? and ‘‘How to 
are discussed, especially those which involve keep- Keep Your Roto-Coners* Healthy and Happy” 
ing the machine in good order. Individual parts contain practical information, in convenient form, 
and attachments are described. It is published on where, when and how to check lubrication . . . 

six times a year in the textile magazines and is cleaning ... adjustments to be checked regularly 
expanded for our mailing list. A set of these ... points to be checked for wear... hints 
booklets should be in the hands for the operator . . . what to 

of every Universal look for first in 


winding machine fixer. ~S case of trouble. 


43-M-2 “REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. AND PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
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THE METAL that would be used in your new winding 
machines... the skilled mechanics who would be 
keeping your present machines in top running 
order...are heading overseas...leaving you 
with the problem of getting desired production 
and desired quality from equipment that may 
need either replacement or expert attention. 


Universal Winding Company has a wartime 
plan to relieve your winding room worries. 


The Universal Winding Machines which you 
are now operating were originally designed and 
manufactured to give you long life and trouble- 





Send Special Problems to Our Engineers 


We maintain a winding room where a great many 
sample and experimental windings are made. If 
you have new winding requirements... or are 
handling a yarn with special characteristics... or 
have difficulty obtaining the production or quality 
you desire... call on our Engineering Depart- 
ment. Familiar with the winding of all types of yarn 
under all types of conditions, 

it is your most likely source of 

a quick solution to 





your problems. 


0. BOX 1605, PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 5 ere 


“ 
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free service. For example, many fast-moving parts 
are automatically lubricated... parts requiring 
frequent attention are few in number... controls 
and adjustments are easy to make. 


Still, as with any machinery, a good service 
record is due only partly to the machines them- 
selves... part is due to intelligent supervision, 
systematic maintenance. 


So here are four suggestions —- which many mills 
have already acted upon, to help keep machines 
up to par when mechanics are hard to get and 
keep... and even repair parts may be delayed. 


Suggertion F. 


Have Our Resident Engineer 
Look Over Your Equipment 


Universal maintains branch offices staffed with 
regional engineers, in Boston, Utica, Philadelphia, 
Charlotte and Atlanta, and is also represented in 
Chicago, Montreal and Hamilton. Part of their 

job is making recommendations to help keep your 
winding machines in top operating condition. Give 
them your problems when they call — in an emer- 
gency, get in touch 
with the nearest 
office. 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 


CORK PREVENTS 


cA 


D é 
AND REDUCES CLEARER WASTE.’ 


ih 


Af 


““Topay, every order is stamped RUSH. So I’m interested in only 
one thing—getting out more poundage!”’ 


If that’s you talking, we can help! For, one of the ways to get peak 
production is to minimize clearer waste and prevent eyebrows. And 
those are two of the things Armstrong’s Cork Cots can do for you. 


These cots have a higher coefficient of 
friction than any other roll covering in 
use today. The amount of clearer waste 
they produce is very small—and their 
superior “grip” places this waste well 
back on the clearer boards, where it be- 
longs. Eyebrowing is eliminated, hence 
there are no waste accumulations to 
drop into the work and form slubs. 
Boards don’t have to be cleared so often. 
End breakage is reduced, too. Spinners 
and roving tenders have more time for 
other work. 

Additional advantages of Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots that will help you keep pro- 
duction up are: resilience, which enables 
these cots to “come back” after groov- 
ing by top roll laps or hard ends; resist- 
ance to lateral flow, which helps main- 


BETTER RUNNING WORK 


tain a true drafting surface; durability, 
which assures a long initial service life 
and permits rebuffing each cot three or 
four times. Each rebuffing costs only 
about one-half cent per roll, and you 
get four to five full-length service lives 
from every cot! 

Such are the reasons why Armstrong's 
Cork Cots serve more spindles than any 
other roll covering. For the same rea- 
sons, you can profit by switching to Arm- 
strong’s Cork. Plenty of cork is avail- 
able, so no priority is necessary. Get full 
details from your Armstrong representa- 
tive, or write us for a free copy of 
“Modern Textile Roll Coverings.”’ Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Textile 
Products Section, 8312 Arch 
St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX COTS « ACCOTEX APRONS 
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ON EVERY BATTLEFRONT 


—keeping them flying, rolling, 
moving... not only at every 
point where shafis turn, where 


motion must be friction-free ... 


but also where maintenance 


operations must be kept at a 


minimum. ene 


Nothing Rolls Like a Ball 
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Range of Bobbins Showing Gradual Increase in Yardage. 
NOTE: a 13!" bobbin 3!/2" gauge, will hold 4.57 times 
the yardage on an 8" bobbin, 2" gauge. 
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THE "WHY" OF J & B LEADERSHIP 


The J & B Mule produces a true woolen yern,— 7 The cost of the yarn produced is at least !/2 that 
superior in strength, elasticity, loftiness, round- 























of yarn produced on a frame. 
ness and uniformity of size and twist to that 


produced by frame spinning. pha . ; 
Its initial cost is several times less than that of 


It permits inspection of the thread. a frame. 


lt will handle a much coarser roving than a ; . 
frame, thereby increasing production at the Its cost of upkeep is exceptionally low. 
card by 15 to 20%. 

The J & B filling package does not require re- 


+ will successfully spin short staple roving which dining ture automate tetiaa, 
will not hold together on a frame. 


It requires less horse power than a frame. Changes for spinning different types of yarn on 


the J & B | il ickl de. 
Spindle for spindle, it will produce as much yarn " Mule are easily and quickly made 


as a frame, due to a practical operating speed 


and negligible breakage. Mule bobbins cost less than frame bobbins. 


J & B_ Spindle 
Assembly with 
bobbin in place. 


Oe ee ee 


ESTABLISHED IN 1870 
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Double Speed 
Shipper Cam 


Extra Heavy Pattern J & B High Speed Mules. Small = 
Packages for Filling and Giant Packages for Warp. = 
Also Cam Shaft with Cams and Inside Ratchet Gear. im 


Rack OF 


Cam 


-ear 


THE “HOW” OF J & B LEADERSHIP 


Great rigidity of carriage maintains alignments. 


Ball bearing cylinder boxes permit the spindles to 
attain maximum speed simultaneously with the travel 
of the carriage; reduce horsepower required and oil- 
ing to once in 6 months. 


Heat Treated Ball Bearing Spindles, mounted in indi- 
vidual metal bolsters (steprail eliminated), permit any 
spindle speed required to spin successfully any mix- 
ture or blend of stocks without vibration. 


Collar Board is all metal with Durex oilless brushings, 
which require oiling only once in 3 months. 


Rim Band Pulleys in center and on Quadrant and ac- 
celerated Speed Loose Pulleys have ball bearings. Wear 
on the Rim Band, on the Main Shaft, and on pulleys 
and studs is reduced; horsepower is saved; and no oil 
is thrown on the belt. 


Crucible Steel Center Cylinder Shaft to which are 
attached self-aligning center cylinder heads, assuring 
cylinder alingment. 


Ba 


The Quadrant Circle Gear (which carries the winding 
load) and all other gears which operate at high speed 
and are subject to severe strain are made of Zee Metal 
or other special metals to increase their life. 


Drum Shafts are one continuous length on each side 
where heavy work is being handled. 


Threaded Bottom Rolls, instead of keyed rolls, prevent 
back lash. 


Chains have high carbon, heat treated links with high 
tensile strength. 


A Cam Shaft on the J & B Mule governs the changes 
in operation. It is exclusive with this machine, positive, 
easy running, accurate and durable. Motions can not 
conflict or engage at the wrong time. Shafts frequently 
operate for 25 years or more without replacements or 
repairs. 


Each cam is held in position by a key, as well as by a 
set screw going into a hole in the shaft, making it im- 
possible to put the cam in the wrong position. 


Descriptive catalog on request 
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L. F. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inguiries as to our services solicited 
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NEHNMON, ...and more precision...is the aim 


of Torrington engineers and craftsmen in the 
manufacture of Torrington machine-made 
needles. But precision alone is not enough to 
account for the world-wide reputation of the 
famous red and green box. It is a symbol of 
needle quality because Torrington’s staff is 
continually studying knitting methods and 
trends...adapting needles to improvements 
inmachines...new developments in yarns... 
and the ever-changing demands of fashion. 
Now the knitting industry is going through 
one of the most difficult periods in its 
history. New techniques are being ap- 
plied. New materials are being put to 
the test. It is a situation that requires 
fresh and original thought on the part 
of all knitting mills. Torrington is 
helping these mills — anticipating and 
meeting their exacting needle de- 
mands. As you plan your produc- 
tion, remember that Torrington 
represents both precision 


and progress in needles. 


Spring Beard Needles 


SINKERS + DIVIDERS > SPLIT DIVIDERS 
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The Engine Hoist 

“Lifted ‘an idea 

of the Knitting 
Machine’s 


o_o IT SEEMS ODD—an aircraft 
engine hoist picking up an idea it 
could use 
knitting machinery are constantly striv- 
ing for speed and more speed, greater 
efficiency of operation. Small wonder 
the knitting industry was among the 
first to adopt the Torrington Needle 
Bearing—its low coefficient of friction 
insured quicker response, and efficient 
lubrication permitted operation over 
long periods without any attention. 

But the aircraft engine hoist is in no 
great hurry. How much overloading it 
could stand, and how dependable it 
might be—particularly at flight bases 
in steaming jungle, arid desert and 
frozen wasteland—concerned hoist de- 
signers principally. Yet they specified 
the Needle Bearing—for high load 
capacity and reliable performance. But 
in this unique anti-friction bearing’s 
combination of features were several 
others that came in handy, helped equip 
our aircraft industry and air forces with 
engine hoists often surpassing specifica- 
tions, and in less time, too. 

For the Needle Bearing’s low coeffi- 
cient of friction speeded aircraft engine 
installation and overhauling... its 
simple, effective system of lubrication 


in a textile mill. Builders of 


reduced maintenance time and expense 

.its long service life helped “keep 
*em fiying,”’ while ready availability, 
for such essential applications as air- 


NEEDLE BEARINGS— 
ALL TYPES—ALL SIZES 


NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE DC 
are complete, self-con 
tained units consisting of 
a full complement of roll 
ers and a drawn, hardened 
outer race Phey offer the 
idvantages of small size, 
low cost, high capacity 
isy installation. 


+¥? 
ANITTVE 


NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE NCS con 
sist of a full complement of rollers 
and a relatively heavy hardened 
outer race They ire furnished 
with or without inner races. Needle 
Bearings Type NCS are adaptabl 
to heavier loads than Needle Be 
ings Type DC. 


NEEDLE ROLLERS TYPE LN 

are produced in a rang a 
of types and sizes tor 

assembly on the job int 

low-cost, high-capacity 

anti-friction bearing unit 


Our engineering depart 
it will be glad to advise on the correct 
ind type for any application. 











craft engine hoists, was and is an im- 
portant factor in today’s staggering 
plane production totals and our sus- 
tained air attacks on enemy bases. 


DOES THIS SUGGEST ANYTHING TO YOU 
in considering your product’s design for 
postwar? There are any number of op- 
portunities for increasing efficiency and 
reducing costs through the Needle 
Bearing’s combination of features. And 
you'll have a real sales story! For To- 
morrow’s customers will be looking for 
the very advantages the Needle Bear- 
ing offers in the products they buy- 
light weight, compact design, easy oper- 
ation, efficient lubrication, minimum 
maintenance. Send for Catalog No. 116 
covering sizes, types and ratings, as 
well as list of typical applications of 
the Needle Bearing. In working out 
details, Torrington engineers will gladly 
help you. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 ® Torrington, Conn. * South Bend 21, Ir 
Mokers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Roller 
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Philadelphia & oy, 


Seattle 
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TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 
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Not bullets, but surgical shock, has killed 
many a soldier in the wars of the past. 

Shock is a breakdown of the blood circu- 
latory system. Blood vessels contract. Cir- 
culation slows down, almost stops. If shock 
is too severe, death results. 

Today, when a soldier is wounded, blood 
plasma is injected into his’ circulatory 
system. The plasma acts as a sort of pump 
primer... fills up the collapsed veins and 
arteries... starts the system working again. 
By thus counteracting shock, plasma saves 
lives and reduces suffering. 

The whole blood you give at a Red Cross 
blood donor station goes through much 
processing before it gets to the front as 
plasma. At many points throughout the 


processing accurately-controlled refrigera- 
fion must be used. 


To provide this refrigeration, General 
Electric has developed dependable refrig- 
erating equipment that is more efficient, 
more compact and more flexible—to meet 
difficult war conditions. 


This is only one of the many ways General 
Electric Reftigeration and Air Conditioning 
are helping to make a better world. 


a a ee ee ae 
<< BUYWAR BONDS < 





General Electric Company, Air Condition- 
ing and Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, 
Section 4312, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear t \e General Electric Radio Programs: The ‘HOUR OF CHARM,” Sunday 10 P.M., EWT, NBC...“ THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday 6:45 P. M., EWT, CBS 
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TAKE A LESSON FROM THE 
SABRE TOOTH TIGER 


Because he could not change with changing climatic conditions 

the sabre tooth tiger became extinct in North America many 

thousands of years ago. Even the most prosperous business 

can also become a casualty of changing styles or economic TF Rcaring 00-eterven bev a 

"one for knitting with a simple 

conditions if it does not stay adaptable with flexible equipment, > eet: 
such as the Foster Model 102 


Winder. This machine offers a 


7-WAY FLEXIBILITY. 


ais ~ is pat : 


iis beg 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 5 fastyndsraicn reais! 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Southern Office 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


x# Qo re 


Pini ule cak wind cones ead # 
_ the other tubes, if desired. 


set thot you need. it also give: 


you TWICE THE PRODUCTION 


For Winding Cotton * Wool * Worsted * Merino * Mercerized * Spun Silk & Spun Rayon Yarn WITH ONE-THIRD LESS COS? 
as compared with olde: 
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American-made motors and generators have met the 
Cie Me heme ea elmo ae mele Ce ee aL 






an astounding record of trouble-free performance. 






A sizeable proportion of these bear the Crocker- 






Wheeler name... quite a few of them are older than 






the operators of the machines they serve. For Crocker- 






Wheeler motors and generators, for over 50 years 






have been carefully and durably built. 


CROCKER WHEELER ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. = 
Ampere, N. J. * Division of JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS aE cee ee 












For engineering and service information, call 







*Boston ey Ae ET Al ay eeys-b 3) es 
3 ll) (CL 4985) New York (CO 7-6700 } — a 
’ *Chicago (FRA 1616 Philadelphia (WAL 1444 ee GV 
+ "I . r 
Cincinnati (MA 1345) Pittsburgh (AT 9818) eee. 
\ / 
: *Cleveland (MA 3255) ‘*San Francisco (EX 5531) nd a ay ma 
4 Washington (EX 1991) ee 
or your local Crocker Wheeler dealer *Local Stock 








Be SURE...with CROCKER WHEELER 


Othr JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS factories at Sunnyvale, Pomona, Torrance, and Long Beach, California, and St. Louis, Mo. 
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OW LONG WILL IT LAST?” is Question No. 1 among 
pecifiers of piping materials for today’s process indus- 
ties. The chemicals to be transported are frequently 
ighly corrosive, so the pipe, valves and fittings selected 
hust be able to withstand their destructive action. 
Typical of Grinnell products for this type of service 
sthe Saunders Diaphragm Valve. Its design, permit- 
ing a variety of diaphragm materials and body linings to 
andle each chemical, makes it a long-life valve for 
brocess piping. As leading piping engineers and fabri- 
ators, Grinnell is furnishing this and other component 
arts which provide FLUID TRANSPORT in plants 
toducing heavy chemicals, synthetic rubber, food, 
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drugs and the entire range of petroleum products. 

For engineering assistance or piping materials for any 
type of FLUID TRANSPORT, call Grinnell Company, 
Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, R. I. Plants and 
offices throughout United States and Canada. 


GRINNELL 
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H&B MODEL 


“G”’ 


An installation of these machines before 
the war showed a considerable saving in 
power as well as smoothness of operation 
and high productive efficiency. Using a 
specially designed framing of rigid con- 
struction permits of the highest opera- 
ting speeds without vibration and undue 
wear of all moving parts. The Head 
End is of the box type and easily acces- 
sible for all gearing changes. Cylinders 
are carried on anti-friction bearings and 


TWISTER 


carefully balanced at speeds in excess 
of actual operation. 

Those and other features as listed here- 
with are developments to meet the exact- 
ing demands of present day requirements. 

Even if you can not obtain the proper 
preference rating to install this machine 


.now, we suggest that you investigate its 


adaptability to your requirements so that 
you can include it in your modernization 
program when the proper time comes. 


OTHER FEATURES 


1. Built extra low (37” roller beam) 
for convenience of operation. 


2. Model B builder. Builder chain in- 
creased in size and hardened to assure 
long life. 


3. Reversible tension device, allowing 
spindles and cylinder to rotate in either 
direction. 


4. Electric stop motion. When doors are 
open, machine stops. 


5S. Ring rail release for quick doffing. 


6. Ball bearing thrust washer for 
builder drive, which eliminates dwell- 
ing at end of traverse. 

7. Helical cut cylinder and jack gears 
eliminate noise and assure longer life. 
8. Moraine steps for bottom roll bear- 
ings eliminate oiling. 

9. New type traversing metallic thread 
board. 

10. Ball bearing cylinder and spindles 
for power saving. 

11. Automatic water feed control. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PLANT AT 


PAWTUCKET 


RHODE ISLAND 
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Can your product use 
Power 


the Pressurized 


in this Plane? 


* Have you ever watched a bomber fold its giant 
landing wheels into its wings? 

The pressurized power that does this job is what 
we want to sell you. It is a hydraulic power system 
of entirely new efficiency and dependability .. . 
engineered for aircraft, available for all industry. 

As a result of PESCO’s more than ten years’ spe- 
cialization in making aviation pumps and related 
accessories, you will be able to equip your plant or 
product with a radically improved pumping system. 
For instance, you can have a compact, precision 
pump that delivers pressures up to 3000 pounds per 
square inch. This pump, weighing less than 4 pounds, 
forms the heart of a PESCO pressurized power 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK “Pressurized Power and Controlled 
Flow by PESCO”. This book pictorially tells the story of PESCO 


equipment, manufacturing facilities and engineering service. A copy 


will be mailed promptly upon request. 


system with endless uses in industry for transmitting 
or controlling power. 

In addition to hydraulic pumps, PESCO builds 
pneumatic, vacuum and fuel pumps of equally high 
efficiencies, meeting practically all needs for pres- 
surized power or controlled liquid flow. 

The performance of PESCO equipment in your 
plant or product . . . its greater efficiency, depend- 
ability, and longer years of service .. . is assured 
by the fact that it has been engineered to operate 
under flying conditions which are far more extreme 
and demanding than any encountered down on 
earth. Won’t you let us tell you more about PESCO 
Pumps and PESCO Engineering Service? 


WRITE TO... 
PESCO Products Co. 
Industry Service O 

11610 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Division Borg-Warner 
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and Hairitan means Longest Life... .. 
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Every one of the products in the ORANGE LINE was made from start to finish under one roof. . . 
under one uniform contro!. . . for one specific type of service. 
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If you have been accustomed to favor 
““European-type” hair-on tannages for 
loom leathers, here is a domestic tannage 
that is equal to the best of them in low 
stretch, tensile strength, resiliency, long life. 

The reason Graton & Knight was able to 
introduce — in Hairitan—a superior tan- 
nage for:loom services, lies in its control 
over al] manufacturing processes. In the 
world’s largest plant manufacturing in- 
dustrial leather products, hides are care- 
fully selected with certain ultimate require- 
ments in mind. Then, all phases of each 
product’s development are controlled to 
bring out the desired characteristics. 





any Loom 


AM 


Check straps, for example, made from 
Hairitan, have extremely little permanent 
stretch average 6500 Ibs. tensile 
strength . . . yet weigh less, giving more 
to the pound. 

Hairitan leather intended for other items 
in the line — pickers, jack straps, flat 
harness straps, spindle straps, round har- 
ness and dobby straps, etc. — is finished 
specifically for the service requirements they 
must meet. 

All Hairitan leathers — hair-on and hair- 
off — are colored orange. You’ll find that 
the leathers with the orange color* will 
last longer . . . cost you less in the long run. 


UWE 





ONE QUALITY CONTROL FROM HIDE TO LOOM 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 





A 
WORCESTER 4, ome MASSACHUSETTS 
KNIGHT 
Supplied by the leading distributcrs to the Textile Industry. . . . Look 


under “Graton & Knight’’ in ‘‘Belting’’ section of Classified Telephone 
Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete catalog in TEXTILE 


WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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* * * and every one represents a man or woman in That they may have what they need means curtailed 
the country’s Service, at home or overseas. Wherever supplies to the civilian market . . . the diversion of 
they are, whether in the Army, Navy or Marines, they much of our normal output. We appreciate your 
need vast quantities of clothing and equipment made patience and cooperation and assure you that what is 
of cotton yarn alone or combined with other materials. available is being distributed as equitably as possible. 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 


—and in the South 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Belmont, North Carolina 


Representatives in principal textile centers of the world 


DURENE 2-Ply Mercerized Cotton Yarn; 
COMETCORD 4-Ply Mercerized Yarn for 6x3 
line; S-P-Y, the Moisture-Resistant Mercerized 
Yarn; NEOPHIL Nylon Thread; PREFERRED 
BRAND Seaming and Looping Thread; EN- 
TWIST Mercerized Cotton Yarn and Nylon 
Twisted Combination; WEAR-TWIST, the 
Domestic Mercerized Lisle; DYED YARNS. 


multi ply mercerized cotion 
4 WAYS BETTER 
thon OF bmory conome 
ores COmPont 
more absorber! 
Ores STRENGTH 
longer weor 
Ts Quauty 
losing lustre 
txTea SERVICE 
087 fo wash 
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ESTABUSHED 1883 


AMERICA’S OLDEST MERCERIZERS OF FINE COTTON ¥ ARN & 
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GILMER KABLE KORD LICKERIN BELTS: In- 
crease production and outlast any belt on the 


market. 
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GILMER SPECIALIZES IN BELTS 


Gilmer has a complete line of belts for the Textile Industry, engineered 
by specialists ... the right belt for every power transmission job. And 
the Gilmer Engineering Staff specializes in power transmission prob- 
lems. They are available for consultation without obligation, at any time. 
They can show you how you can increase the efficiency of most of the 


drives in your plant by using dependable, tight-gripping, slip-free Gilmers. 









GILMER V-BELTS: Deliver power from motor GILMER CONE-DRIVE BELTS: Longer life in 
to spinning frames with maximum efficiency. the toughest service and shift easily because 
of sturdy internal construction. 


In addition, Gilmer has a complete line of Endless Round Belts for Carding 
Machines, Endless Cord Spinner Belts for Silk Throwing, and many others, all 
completely described in the handbook “Gilmer Belts for the Textile Industry”. 
This handbook simplifies the details for specifying Belts for the great majority of 
drives. Write for your FREE copy today. It’s yours for the asking. 
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| (Juite an Invention, Z70/ 


The fellow who invented the wheel did quite a job. Just imagine a world 
without one. But, it’s in the application of the wheel to all manner of 
vehicles and machinery, rather than in the wheel itself, that 
progress has really been made. 


In the same way, the principle of continuity has long been known to the 
textile industry, from the very earliest days. It is the application of the 
principle that resulted in the power loom, the spinning jenny, the ° 
carding machine, and so on. The technicians @ Industrial knew continuous 
operation was the answer to superior rayon yarn—but how to apply it 
was the problem. That they solved it, is borne out daily as miles of 
uniform, virtually knot-free yarn stream from the Continuous Process 
machine, bound for mills that know its value in increased mill efficiency 


and level dyeing qualities. 


It is the ingenuity of our technicians in developing better methods, 
applying old principles in new ways, that have made 
Industrial the progressive company it is. 


AKERS of 


abies: aa sera YARN ® Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
AND pun: KNIT UNDERWEAR CLOTH CLEVELAND, OHIO i‘ New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 
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Every Worsted Cot made by Dayton 
Rubber contains one ingredient that 
never varies. Wartime restrictions 
can never affect it. It is mixed into 
every compound of synthetic rubber 
and woven into every inch of fabric 
destined for Dayco Worsted Cots. 


This constant ingredient is the sum 
total of Dayton Rubber’s 37 years of 
continuous development, processing 
and application of rubbers and fab- 
rics of every type. It is the residue of 

‘thousands of man-hours of patient 
research, practical testing and con- 
trolled manufacturing ability. 


Photo shows Recovery Area in the First 
Government Dual-Unit Type Synthetic 
Rubber Production Plant—of whi 
Dayton is one of the operators. Her 
unused Hydro-Carbons are stripped from 
the Latex for Return to. 


The One Constant Ingredient 


KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


This constant ingredient is the tech- 
nical knowledge and experience you 
would naturally expect to find built 
into every Worsted Cot by Dayton, 
the originators and pioneers of Syn- 
thetic Rubber Products since 1934. 


So whether the Worsted Cots 
use are made of today’s synth 
tomorrow’s “X” materials need 
concern you — so long as they bear 
the name which stands for Technical 
Excellence over the years. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MEG. CO. 
DAYTON 1, OHIO «© WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
Main Sales Officg: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
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MOSQUITO NETTING IN ALASKA? 


At either end of the tents used by U. S. soldiers in 
Alaska is a round ventilation sleeve eight inches in 
diameter and extending horizontally ten inches from 
the top of the triangle. To keep out the mosquitoes 
and other insects which, in Alaska, swarm in large 
numbers during both warm and cold weather, the 
outer ends of these ventilators, as well as the circular 
entrances, are equipped with mosquito netting of the 
same type that, for tropical climates, is used in jungle 
hammocks and mosquito bars. 


To date, more than 50 million yards of military mos- 
quito netting have been dyed and finished in a time- 
saving continuous operation, using Aridye* pigment 
colors. Since extreme light fastness is essential, pig- 
ments were chosen that could stand 300 hours in the 
fadeometer. Because of the need for shrinkage con- 
trol, the binder selected was Ceglin7, a cellulose finish. 
Careful dispersion of the pigments in the vehicle 
and proper application on a good padder assured 
even, uniform dyeing of the fabric. Curing was then 


Aridye Corporation is a sales agent for Ceglin, a product of Sylvania Industrial Corporation. 


effected by a continuous process of coagulating the 
Ceglin in a souring bath, neutralization and drying 
of the fabric. 


The resultant light fastness, improved finish and 
shrinkage controls are now available for the pigment- 
dyeing and finishing of many kinds of civilian fabrics. 
This new development means that curtains and knit 
goods can be dyed faster to light than heretofore, 
shrinkage can be controlled and the goods finished all 
in one continuous operation! 


Successful and satisfactory results depend, as in all 
pigment-dyeing, upon three factors: (1) technically 
correct pigment colors (2) must be properly applied 
and (3) adequately cured. 


An illustrated, more detailed folder has been prepared 
on the subject of pigment-dyeing of knitted cotton 
fabrics and marquisettes, and will be sent without 
obligation to all finishing plants requesting it. Send 
for your copy today! 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Aridye Corporation 


TReg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. 


€ 
Aridye TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


ARIDYE CORPORATION © SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION @ FAIR LAWN, N. J. © ROCK HILL, S. C. © PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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SMOOTH ! 


Smooth starts, smooth acceler- 
ation and deceleration, and 
smooth speed changes—all with- 
out clutches or brakes—are im- 
portant characteristics of electric motor- 
drive. That they can be made to contribute 
substantially to improved production 
rates, quality and lower costs has been 
shown repeatedly by Reliance engineers. 


Through pioneering work in many indus- 


tries, Reliance men have demonstrated 
that motor-drive, properly applied, can 
be more than power—that, in itself, it 
can provide for the performance of a wide 
variety of operations, all with maximum 
simplicity, efficiency and smoothness. 


If you would like to invite a Reliance 
man to come in and talk things over with 
your own engineers and production 
planners, please let us know. 


The process of bringing foils and sheer 
fabrics, which tear easily, from low thread- 
ing speed to top operating speed furnishes 
a real test of smooth acceleration. This 
is met successfully by the Reliance V*¥S 
Adjustable-speed Drive for A-c Circuits. 


RELIANCE MOTORS 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1088 Ivanhoe Road 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago « Cincinnati * Detroit * Greenville (S.C.) * Houston * Los Angeles * Minne- 
apolis * New York « Philadelphia «© Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) * St. Louis * San Francisco (Calif.) * Syracuse (N. Y.) 


and other principal cities. 
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What do you expect of a wool oil? 


grade woolens and worsteds. 


Do you want easy scourability ... freedom 


from rancidity . . . ready solubility? Do the 
qualities of uniformity, non-oxidation and ef- 
ficiency interest you? Or, do you want to do 


the job at the lowest possible cost? 

Only you can answer those questions. It will 
depend, of course, on the type of woolens or 
worsteds you are manufacturing. 

Houghton, long a supplier of high-grade tex- 
tile oils, has a product for every need, every 


type of yarn from reworked wools to high- 


Also, Houghton provides a service to help you 
evaluate these oils. Pictured above is a swatch 
test made with various oils, showing 
Fadeometer results—one of the aids to wise 
choice of oil which we are rendering woolen 
mills. 

Your return to consumer goods may involve a 


change of conditioning oils. Please feel free to 


consult our Textile Research Staff. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & Co. 


303 WEST LEHIGH AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 


SULFOLS—for worsted fibers 
LANOLUBRICS—for high grade woolens 
WORSTED SIZE—for uniform cloth 


SURFAX W. O.—for wetting out 
N-25-C—for detergency 
HOUGHTO-SIZE—for cotton and rayon yarns 


RAYLUBRICS—for rayon processing needs 
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TUBIZE GHATILLON CORPORATION 
Tupize Rayon CORPORATION 
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ON NOVEMBER 12, 1943 our stockholders voted to change our 
corporate name from Tubize Chatillon Corporation to Tubize 


Rayon Corporation. 


Practically speaking, it’s a good thing. The name is simpler, 


u and identifies us at a glance with the Rayon Industry. 


From the sentimental viewpoint, it’s not so easy to change a 


g name. Under the old title, during the years in which the con- 

- sumption of rayon in America grew from 118,800,000 to 650,- 

a 000,000 pounds per year, Tubize kept steady pace, developing 
its service and improving its product with each year. 

a ; 

i Today, under our new name, Tubize Rayon Corporation, we 


take our place as one of the important producers of both Ace- 
tate and Viscose Rayon Yarns; and of woven and knitted fabrics 


-made cf these yarns. 


TUBIZE RAYON CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF TUBIZE RAYON YARNS AND FABRICS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Ze 
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Machine design methods, by taking over 
tedious and laborious tasks in industry, 
have helped to create in America a civil- 
ization which allows men to live as well 
as to work. An example of progressive 
machine design that solved a very diffi- 
cult problem is this Baldwin-Duckworth 
cottér pin inserting machine for chain 
belt manufacture. It makes an automatic 
operation of a task that previously re- 
quired much hand labor—and at the 


same time provides greater accuracy and 































better 





Automatic cotter pin inserting machine for chain belt 
manufacture assures greater accuracy and uniformity. 


f 


better. S with 
Baldwin Roller Chain Belts 


This and many other improvements in chain belts are 
of significance in the solution of drive-problems which 
face maintenance engineers. Baldwin Roller Chain Belts 
insure accurate, split-second timing, deliver virtually 
100% efficiency, absorb all shocks and give perfect 
maintenance of speed ratio. In fact, roller chain belts 
are the only type of transmission that can absorb shock 


loading without loss of speed ratios and efficiency. 


Baldwin-Duckworth offers a comprehensive catalog 
on roller chain belts for the transmission of power 
and conveying materials. But for specialized applica- 
tions involving any machine which you may be re- 
designing, or which needs greater drive or timing 
efficiency, call in a Baldwin man. He will be glad to 
work with you. 


a BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH Division of Chain Belt 
. Company, 346 Plainfield Street, Springfield, Mass. 


through | 
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better ~ 


uniformity in the finished product. 


This breast drive woolen card uses Baldwin 
Roller Chain Belts to assure: 


1. Continuous jerk-free smoothness of 
operation. 


2. Quiet, positive slip-free transmission 
of power. 


3. Virtually 100% efficiency. 





ROLLER CHAIN 
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@ Jacks-of-all-trades have their place . . . but not in General Electronics 
Industries. Everyone in this organization, from top-flight research engineers 
to service men and their assistants, is an electronics specialist. 


We have no miracle gadgets nor mysterious cure-alls for sale. Our busi- 
ness is the proper application of electronics to solve individual production 
AUTOMATIC problems. This begins with diagnosis, follows through with research, per- 


PROCESS CONTROL haps special design, and includes expert service before and after comple- 
tion of the job. 


This new development by the re- ‘ , . . 

cnnises Giheinmesies ‘ui’ Chediaal To assist you in your post-war production planning, one of the largest 
Electronics Industries provides au- organizations specializing in Electronics offers the skill, experience and 
tomatic control of chemical prec- 
esses and also of production 
machinery, by means of printed cf war. 

ae ete cea Write to Engineering Department, General Electronics Industries, 342 


graph records. West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


unsurpassed facilities that have successfully met the most exacting tests 


Other products manufactured include: ELECTRONIC CONTROLS * VACUUM TUBES * HYDRAULIC SERVOS 
COMMERCIAL RADIO EQUIPMENT * ELECTROMECHANICAL 
DEVICES * ELECTROSTATIC HEATING UNITS UP TO 250 KW. 


ARMY-NAVY “E” WITH Q 
STAR awarded to Auto- 
Ordnance Corporation for 
continued excellence in pro- 


uction of “Tommy’’ Guns, 


Division of Auto-Ordnance C orporation 


GPEENWICH ; STAMFORD BRIDGEPORT e NEW MILFORD e NEW YORK 
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Published Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


SELF-SEALING GASOLINE TANKS 
CALL FOR RAYON 


The self-sealing fuel cell, lodged in 
the wings of combat planes, is help- 
ing to save the lives of American air- 
men. Important to the construction 
of the self-sealing gasoline container 
is its outer layer which is made of 
rayon fabric coated with rubber. 
Rayon was chosen because it pro- 
vides the required strength an¢ pro- 
tection to the cell as a whole, and 


because it has the necessary lightness. Rayon fabrics can be made with a 


strength-weight ratio that is greater than that of many other fabrics. Every 


pound saved in the construction and installation of permanent plane equip- 


ment can be applied to provide heavier armament, a larger supply of ammu- 


nition, greater gasoline capacity or greater horsepower. 


“VINYON’’** HELPS PRODUCTION 
OF VITAL WAR MATERIALS 


\cid-resistant filter cloths made of “Vin- 
yon,” the vinyl resin yarn manufactured 
by the American Viscose Corporation, are 
proving of value in the production of such 
vital war materials as high-octane gaso- 
line, synthetic rubber, explosives and dye- 
stuffs. 

Because of Vinyon’s high resistance to 
acids and alkalies, a number of production 
economies are possible. Sulphuric, nitric 
and hydrofluoric acids, aqua regia, Caustic 
soda, potash, and many other equally de- 
structive substances can be successfully 
filtered on a practically continuous basis 
through Vinyon fabrics. The result is 
fewer filter changes, longer and more con- 
tinuous service and uninterrupted produc- 
tion. Vinyon, then, offers definite advan- 
tages to the chemical, pharmaceutical and 
dyestuffs manufacturing industries, as well 
as to many types of laboratories. 

An especially interesting type of indus- 
trial utilization for Vinyon filters is in 
electrochemical processes, where they 
serve to keep plating solutions in condi- 
tion. Anode bags of Vinyon cloth cover 
the anode and prevent particles from en- 


40 


tering the solution. 

As a filter, the “Vinyon” cloth serves 
scores of different industries in scores of 
different ways. The government is cur- 
rently the largest single user, but many 
industrial concerns are being supplied. 
And their number will probably grow, 
after’'the war, as will the uses for Vinyon. 


SUGGESTED READING 
FOR CARPET INDUSTRY 


A new informative pa- 
1 per titled Special Rayon 
Fibers for Floor Cover- 
ings written by Joseph 
A. Truitt of the Textile 
Research Department 
of Marcus Hook is 


spectay £ 
RAYON FIBERS 

soe 
LOR COVERINGS 


i 


now available. 

This article should be read by all floor 
covering manufacturers and retailers since 
it gives the latest information on rayon 
and rayon-wool blended rugs. The quali- 
ties of soil resistance, cleanability, and 
durability are discussed authoritatively in 
this paper. To receive your copy, simply 
address your request to American Viscose 
Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


DECEMBER, 1943 


TREND OF RAYON PRICES 


The chart below clearly shows the trend 
of rayon prices and their stability in recent 
years. 

From slightly above $2.00 per Ib. in 
1925, the price of 150 denier viscose rayon 
filament yarn has steadily declined and 
today stands at 55¢ per lb. The price of 

TEXTILE FIBRE PRICES 1925-1943 


Gquans PER POUND 


RAYON FILAMENT YARN _._ __ 
RAYON STAPLE FIBRE ___ 
COTUOR 2. se .- 


i" ~ + 


nee ayieoece oe: as tathce, 


1925 1929193 1933~«0938==S=«CWS7SS:«9 





1.5 denier, 1 9/16 inch viscose rayon staple 
fiber has declined from 60¢ per Ib. in 1928 
to 24¢ per Ib. in 1943. 

Of particular interest is the stability of 
rayon prices since the war started iN 1939. 
This stability has been translated to the 
cost of living and has been an important 
factor in retarding inflation in the textile 
field. 


**T.M.—C.&C.C.C. 


MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 
l PRODUCT RESEARCH 


Helps you get the right yarn. 


? FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


° 
4 “CROWN” * TESTED 
AN 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


{ERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. 
Y. C. 1; Providence, R. 1.; Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. ae 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- pone 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, . 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copr. 1943, American Viscose Corp 
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In the tight spots it’s a STAR 


AVAILABLE ON REQUEST . . . Handsome full-color 10x10” reproduction of this great, dramatic painting by an actual 
eye-witness—Lt. Commander Anton Otto Fischer, the internationally famous marine painter. No advertising matter 


Up came the German sub—the sixth to face the U. S. Coast 
Guard Cutter Campbell, in 18 hours. Seconds later, the 
U-Boat was reeling under the cutter's withering fire against 
her steel decks and conning tower, recoiling from the im- 
pact of the cutter’s starboard side against her pressure hull, 
floundering helplessly as shell after shell from the Campbell's 
after-guns crashed into her plates. Minutes later, down went 
the sub for the full count. 


Now it was seen that the sub’s port hydroplane had 
ripped through the Campbell's hull. Soon the engine room 
was flooding, the main electrical switchboard swamped. All 
power failed. The Campbell was a drifting, helpless hulk in 


POWER PACKAGED As YOU NEED IT 
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the night. Could STAR help the Campbell through this ‘‘tight 
spot?” Star could — and did. When the main lighting 
and power systems failed, a Star Auxiliary Generator— 
installed for just such emergencies—provided light, refriger- 
ation and power for cooking, radio, and other purposes 
until the Campbell reached port. 

Thus, in more ways than one, Star proves its worth in the 
‘“tight spots.’’ And in the actual ‘‘tight spots’’ of your prod- 
uct, where stamina must be combined with specific space 
adaptation, you'll find Star's unique welding process ready 
to fill the bill—without special patterns or special castings. 
* STAR ELECTRIC MOTOR CO., Bloomfield, New Jersey * 
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Your machinery, will have endured the continuous 


strain of war production. Naturally, you will desire that 
it shall be made adequate to fulfil the increased de- 
mands for clothing of all kinds. 


As makers of machinery for the production of Worsted 
Yarns on both the English and Continental Systems, we 
shall be ready to put your plant in perfect order and 
sO ensure maximum quality and quantity in post-war 
output. 


AN SOO 


WORSTED. MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


KEIGHLEY (Yorkshire) ENGLAND 
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“He writes a beautiful hand”’ was high praise for an 
office employee of the ’90s. 

But there’s no big market today for those elegant 
flourishes, those delicately shaded lines. They take too 
long to do. 

Modern business demands speed in all its opera- 
tions. Often, such speed can only be achieved through 
swift, repetitive action—processes that are performed 
| over and over again, quickly and accurately. That’s 
—, especially true of business records—orders, invoices, 
oo shipping forms and the like. 

For many years now, Uarco has been helping to 













AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
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> FORMS FOR 
HANDWRITTEN RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS RECORDS 






NICER WO kk but try to get it! 


speed plant and office routine with better record forms 
—both autographic register and typewritten. Designed 
for every department of business and industry, these 
record forms help to simplify the most complicated 
operations . . . achieving savings of time and effort 
which often appear incredible. 

Whatever your particular record problem, chances 
are that Uarco has a solution, or can devise one. It 
costs nothing to consult with a Uarco representative. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland ¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 





q A 
+ Forms For = 
TYPEWRITTEN RECORDS BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS | 


Why paper-board is scarce 


It’s in the “woods” where we find the significant reason 
for present paper-board shortages. Many lumber- 
jacks have left their wood-cutting for the armed serv- 
ices and for jobs in defense plants. The manpower 
shortage and unfavorable weather conditions have 
also affected the supply of straw used in corrugating 
materials as well as the collection of waste paper, 
both so important to the industry. Add to these diffi- 
culties the tremendous increase of war-time packag- 
ing demands, and the reasons 
for present shortages are evi- 

dent. 
Any relief in sight? The 
War Production Board has 
placed restrictions on the 
manufacture of some types of 


paper, and paper products, but unless current de- 
mand trends are radically changed; unless raw ma- 
terials and manpower are visibly increased, paper 
production for ’44 will meet only the most essential 
needs. 

The production of The Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany, one of the Nation’s largest manufacturers of 
corrugated shipping boxes, is devoted to war needs. 
As a leader in the industry, H & D is endeavoring 
to procure sufficient raw materials to continue the 
manufacture of corrugated boxes for war materials, 
Lend-Lease supplies, and essential civilian needs. 


PRESIDENT 


HINDE & DAUCH 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING WAR MATERIALS 


Executive Offices: 4330 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


FACTORIES in Baltimore e Boston e Buffalo ¢ Chicago ¢ Detroit e Gloucester, N. J.e Hoboken 


Kansas City e Lenoir, N. C. ¢ Montreal ¢ Richmond ¢ St. Louis ¢ Sandusky, Ohio e Toronto? 
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Make a mental note of this Ethocel property 


TOUGHNESS 


RESISTANCE 


TO HEAT 


SOLUBILITY 


IN LOW COST SOLVENTS 


LOW 


FLAMMABILITY 


FLEXIBILITY 


AT LOW TEMPERATURES 


oe 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY 


oe ee 


TO LIGHT 


COMPATIBILITY 


WITH MOST PLASTICIZERS AND RESINS 


Our fighting equipment must withstand the extreme cold of Arctic and 
ent de- stratospheric regions. ETHOCEL, with its remarkable resistance to tem- 
perature extremes, is helping to do this job. Even at —60° F., an 
unmodified film of ETHOCEL can be creased without breaking. In fac., 
unlike most products, ETHOCEL itself has greater low temperature flexibility 
than when modified with most plasticizers and resins. 


‘aw Ma- 
l, paper 
ssential 


ETHOCEL not only produces lacquers exhibiting high resistance to checking 
at low temperatures, but has successfully been used to improve such 
irers 0! properties in nitrocellulose compositions. 

r needs. 


er Con- 


This, and the other important properties listed above, have created such 
avoring a demand for ETHOCEL in the war program that it is at present extremely 
nue the difficult to obtain. But you will want to remember these same features 
aterials, when ETHOCEL is again available for use in your product. Make a mental 
eds note of ETHOCEL for the future! 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN . New York + Cleveland + Chicago « St. Louis * Houston + San Francisca + Los Ange'es « Seattle 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 
»boken 


oronto (DOW ETHYLCELLULOSE) 
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TODAY— “on land, at sea and in the air”, on fighting fronts and 


production lines- NORMA-HOFFMANN PRECISION BEARINGS are con- 


tributing to the Victory that will clear away the clouds of war. 


TOMORROW — bettered by the added skill and experience 


gained in war-time — they will be equally instrumental in solving the 


problems of design and production of a world at peace. 


Let our engineers work with you, NOW, 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP’N., STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. FOUNDED 1911 


PRECISION BALL, ROLLER AND THRUST BEARINGS 


TO WIN THE WAR— Work —Fight—Buy War Bonds! 
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MISS or MRS. ULTIMATE CONSUMER is not familiar with such technical 
ssiery knitting terms as throwster, press-offs, or lubricity. But she is a real authority 
a the quality of the finished product. She can tell at a glance whether her stockings 
ave a Clear, attractive stitch or not. And she soon learns if they are going to give 
et lasting service or not. And of course her approval—or disapproval—is a vital 


actor in the successful manufacture and sale of hosiery. 


by employing either of two Nopco treatments to size rayon yarns for full-fashioned 
ssiery knitting—many manufacturers and throwsters are making more certain that 
heir finished product will please Miss or Mrs. Ultimate Consumer. Both treatments 
practically eliminate press-offs in knitting. They yield greater knitting production, 
wevent kinking and add lubricity to the yarn for knitting that aids in a clear stitch 


ormation. 


“Nopco” Hosiery TREATMENT NO. | 
A solvent-soluble type for limited drying capacity 
this blend of high-melting point synthetic waxes when 
ombined with solvent simplifies soaking procedure 
here drying capacity is limited. Saves time. No dry- 
ig necessary following soaking operations. Consistency 
iid uniformity of treatment are easily controlled. 


“Nopco” Hosiery TREATMENT No. 2 
{ water-emulsifiable type for acetate yarns 
his water-emulsifiable synthetic wax compound is sim- 
arto Treatment No. | but in water soluble form. It is 
\tremely easy and economical to use. No special equip- 
nent is needed; ordinary soaking methods can be used. 
quires no organic solvents, eliminating toxic fumes 
id fire hazard. Well adapted for use on Acetate yarns 


swell as the Viscose and Bemberg yarns. 


ATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 
HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


boston © Chicago © Cedartown, Ga. © Richmond, Cal. 
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WRITE For FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS 
+ 
Booklets describing Treat- 
ments No. 1 and No. 2 are 
yours for the asking. The 
information they contain is 
practical and timely for ho- 
siery throwster and manu- 
facturer alike. Why not 

write for your copies? 



































Actual photograph of Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer W. G. Robertson check- 
ing the lubrication of frame driving gears 
in a prominenttextile mill. Every day,Gulf 
Service Engineers are “in the picture” in 
scores of mills and plants from Maine 
to New Mexico — helping to maintain 
production and reduce maintenance 
costs through proper lubrication. 


Pete + 
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When the Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer 
is in the picture ————— 


—production stays at peak levels 










—maintenance costs are low 


It’s not his ready and tactful cooperation alone broad practical experience covering the lubrica 
that makes the Gulf Lubrication Service Engi- tion of all types of textile machinery. They kno 
neer a welcome visitor to this and many other how to get peak efficiency from every unit by the 
prominent textile mills. The results of his work scientific application of the proper lubricants. 
show up in lower repair bills and better per- For maximum production and minimu 
formance from mill machinery. No wonder the maintenance costs in your mill, make sure ol 
door is always open to him! your lubrication—call-in a Gulf Service Enginee 

Here’s why Gulf Service Engineers provide to help you install the best lubrication practice: 
such effective help to hundreds of mills: They Write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office 
have a background of thorough training and today. 


Gulf Oil Corporation « Gulf Refining Company 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Keep in touch with 


BECCO 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE TECHNICAL SERVICE 
for accurate, reliable, and comprehensive 
information on Peroxide Bleaching of all 
fibres...by all Methods and Procedures in- 


cluding all systems of Continuous Bleaching. 


prime oe 


BECCO SALES CORPORATION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago and Charlotte 


- 





O, the war isn’t over. 

And Fulscopesare still 
in great demand by the crit- 
ical war industries. But our 
backlog of top-priority 
orders is rapidly being 
whittled down to the point 
where we soon may be able 
to resume satisfactory de- 
liveries to our good and 
patient friends in the textile 
industry. And you couldn’t 





feel any happier about that than we do! 

We make no promises. But we strongly suggest that 
you place your order NOW for the following require- 
ments: 


1. SLASHER CONTROL... Taylor Instruments on 
slashers can definitely increase your weave room effi- 
ciency and give you duplication of previous satisfactory 
results. 


2. DYEING .... Color is likely to vary if temperature 


fluctuates af a// during the dyeing operation. But with 
Taylor Fulscope Controllers on the job, temperatures 


* KEEP ON BUYING U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 






to order new Taylor 
Fulscope Controllers! 






3. SIZE COOKING... The new Taylor Fulscope Tim 
Schedule Controller gives you completely automati 
control. Just load the kettle and push the button! 


: 
; 
stay automatically right. Result is uniform quality 
fewer redyes and rejects. 
4. COTTON GOODS FINISHING operations, such 4 
mildew-proofing and waterproofing with ‘‘Zelan, 
require accurately controlled drying temperatures fo 
maximum control of the specified qualities. A Fulscop 
will do the job! 
Look your requirements over carefully—and call you 
Taylor Field Engineer. Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. Instrumen 
for indicating, recording and controlling temperaturé 
pressure, humidity, flow, and liquid level. 


q 





‘Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 
ACCURACY FIRST 


* ee ee ee a 
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What 
every workman 


RUBBER 
APRON 


RUBBER 
BOOTS 


should know 


RUBBER GLOVES 


about handling 


acids in carboys 


WELL VENTILATED, 
WELL LIGHTED, 
ORDERLY 


WIDE AISLES, 
KEPT CLEAR 


Men should be thoroughly instructed, 
properly clothed. Before moving, car- 
boys should be inspected for leakage, 
loose stoppers. They should never be 
handled by neck or with hooks. 


INSPECT REGULARLY 


DRAW OFF ANY 
EXCESS SHOWING 
ABOVE TOP 


In hot weather loosen stoppers of car- 
boys containing volatile liquids to 
vent pressures that might cause break- 
age. Provide drainage in storage space 
in case of breakage. 


Thrust prongs of special truck under 
carrying cleats of carboy, then lift by 
bearing down on handles. Boxed car- 
boys should never be “walked” on 
their lower edges. 


INCLINATOR IS 
EASIEST, SAFEST 
WAY TO EMPTY 


When opening carboy, keep hands, 
face to side. .. never over neck. Nev- 
er twist or pry off wire holding stop- 
per...use face-type wire cutters. Nev- 
er empty by applying air pressure. 


Cinders or concrete treated with sodi- 
um silicate are best for storage floors. 
On dirt floors, place carboys on 2”x 
4” supports. Three tiers high is maxi- 
mum, two preferable. 


NEVER USE CARBOY EXCEPT 
FOR ORIGINAL PRODUCT 


Finally, never use a carboy to hold 
anything but same product it origi- 
nally contained. Drain completely to 
prevent spillage in rehandling. Return 
as promptly as possible. 


These suggestions are offered 
as reminders to all who handle 
acids in carboys... and partic- 
ularly as reminders to those 
who are charged with training 
new employes. They are based 
©1 one of a series of bulletins 
piblished by the Manufactur- 
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ing Chemists’ Association. For 
specific chemicals conserva- 
tion suggestions for your plant 
or assistance in training new 
employes to handle chemi- 
cals safely, write: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY,,,.WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


“E“ FOR EXCELLENCE— 
The Army-Navy “‘E”’ bur- 
gee with two stars, “rep- 
resenting recognition by 
the Army and the Navy of 
especially meritorious pro- 
duction of war materials’ 
over a two-year period, flies 
wver Monsanto. 
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CHECK LIST 


A few major temperature points where 
records from Foxboro Temperature Re- 
corders often reveal opportunities for 


important production improvements: 


AGEING MACHINES DRYERS 
RAYON BARATTES WASHERS 
BLEACH KIERS SLASHERS 
STEAM BOXES DYE TUBS 


SIZE BOXES SHREDDERS 


A STAR IS ADDED.. 


For continued outstanding 
production, The Foxboro 
Company has won renewal 
of the Army-Navy “E 
Award. 


improy 2 your 
ion through 


Is it worth a few minutes of your time to stop 
important losses in your output, wastes of fuel, or 
spoilage of materials? All you need to do is re- 
view the critical temperature points in your equip- 
ment, and make sure you're getting daily records 
that “show up” such production losses! 

No matter what step in your operation demands 
uniform temperature, Foxboro Temperature Re- 
corders will automatically give you exact infor- 
mation to save quality-variations, spoilage and 
re-runs. Their ultra-sensitive thermal system 
reacts instantly to slightest temperature devia- 
tions. Their light, strong mechanism “writes it 
down” accurately for years, without attention 
except routine chart changes. 

The Foxboro Temperature Recorder is one 
instrument you can always depend on. Precision- 
engineered for accuracy, endurance and trouble- 
freedom, it gives the facts at minimum cost per 
year! Write for full details in Bulletin 193.2. 
The Foxboro Company, 84 Neponset Avenue, 
Foxboro, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


OX BOR 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


TEMPERATURE RECORDERS 
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Lovely as a Melody « « « Every woman knows that the soothing 


- 


beauty of clear, even-textured stockings lies in the quality of the 
fabric. Every hosiery manufacturer knows that only the finest 
of needles can give superior knitting results. Keep your knitting 
machines young and effective with TMW Needles . . . And, 
remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle 


bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA. 
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“He hurts the good who spares the bad.’ 


SYRUS 


Until the Victory is Won! ... The men and experience back of Reading 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We 
cannot give you new machines — but we w/// do the next best thing: 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your present 
ince award in America of 'uipment at highest efficiency. Let us tell you about our complete recondt- 
the 3-Star Army-Navy “E” f/oning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profits. 


ine. LecCrLs MACHINE WORKS * READING, PA 


production up to January 25, 1943. 


Fresh food on the high seas 
during long, heavy-action 
periods away from _ port 
is the result of compact, 


efficient refrigeration. Self-Contained 


\ hp. Refrigerating Unit 


Tool life is increased and 
rejections are fewer when 
cutting oils used in high- 
speed machining are prop- 
erly cooled. 


Cool, clean air protects the 
life of the wounded in 
Army hospitals. Special air- 
craft refrigerators safeguard 
serums and plasma. 


Aircraft Retrigerator 


The health of our armed 
forces 1s protected by de- 
pendable refrigeration in 
cantonments, huts, barracks, 
and on ships. 

14 Cylinder 


a 


Peak welding efficiency is 
made possible by cooling of 
welding tips with water 
or brine held at the right 


temperature. Spot Welder 
Tip Cooling Unit 


Na 
Super accuracy in gauge 
rooms is possible when thc 
air is clean, dehumidified, 
and maintained at’ a con- 
stant temperature. 


- 


3 h.p. “Package” 


NOTE AERC RL RARE: oe rer 


Refrigeraiing Compresscr Air Conditioner 
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Clean, dry atmosphere is 
vital for machining sensi- 
tive metal surfaces where a 
spot of rust would ruin 
high-precision products, 


Identical performance of 
aircraft engines is assured 
by operation tests with car- ei 
buretor air kept at the same * 4 
temperature. 

14 Cylinder 


Air Conditioning Compressor 


Years spent in building delicate mecha- 
nisms, have developed high-precision, 
versatile skills at Airtemp, now devoted 
to war production. Backed by Chrysler 
Corporation research and engineering, 
when peace comes, these skills will again 
create heating, cooling and refrigeration 
units for homes and commercial use that 
will set new, high standards of efficiency 
and performance. 


Protection in the tropics 
against the ravages of 
humid atmosphere and ver- 
min is mecessary to preserve 
food and equipment. 


Portable Panel 


5 h.p. “Packaged” 
Refrigeration Unit 


Air Conditioner 


CHRYSLER AIRTEM 


From tiny, fractional horse- 
power to big 75 horsepower 
units, Chrysler Airtemp Ra- 
dial Compressors are per- 
forming a major war job on 
both the production and 
battle fronts. 

The science of air control is built 
around the compressor. Chrysler Air- 
temp's exclusive Variable Capacity Radial 
Compressor provides a new efficiency and 
accuracy in indoor climate regulation. 
The radial cylinders cut in or out auto- 
matically, one at a time, to meet varying 
load requirements. This flexibility elim- 
inates the peaks and valleys resulting 
fom abrupt starting and stopping of 
ordinary compressors . .. holds tempera- 
lure and humidity at a constant level. 


* 


War Products of Chrysler Corporation 


Tanks ¢ Tank Engines ¢ Navy Anti-Aircraft Guns « 
Army Anti-Aircraft Guns « Bomber Fuselage Sec- 
tions e Bomber Wings ¢ Bomb Racks e Bomb Shackles 
¢ Fighter Landing Gears e Aluminum Alloy Forgings 
¢ Aluminum Alloy Castings ¢ High-Powered Air- 
craft Engines e Cycleweld Cement e Wide Variety of 
Ammunition e Anti-Tank Vehicles e Command Re- 
connaissance Cars ¢ Troop and Cargo Motor Trans- 
ports « Ambulances « Weapons Carriers ¢ Gyro- 
Compasses @ Navy Pontoons « Marine Tractors « 
Harbor Tugs ¢ Marine and Industrial Engines « 
Smoke Screen Generators « Air Raid Sirens and Fire 
Fighting Equipment e Powdered Metal Parts « Can- 
tonment Furnaces ¢ Tent Heaters « Refrigeration 
Compressors ¢ Field Kitchens e and Other Important 
War Equipment 


Tune in Major Bowes every Thursday, CBS, 9P.M., E. W.T. 


TTY co wPntsses 


The lessons learned during peace in 
free competitive enterprise—freedom of 
the individual to produce and compete— 
today bring strength to a nation at war. 
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The Needles hat Stole A Truckload 
Of Oil 























You wouldn’t think it would cost mu 
to lubricate shafts that drive nothing b 
needles. But load eight 55-gallon drum 
of good grade lubricating oil into a truck 
drive it to the dump — and you'd be wasting 
almost exactly the quantity of lubrica 
that this famous clothing manufacturing 
plant did, every year. 

The theft was exposed by Fafnir Ba 
Bearing Sewing Machines Boxes — “kid 
brothers” of the easily-mounted Fafnir Pil 
low Blocks and Lineshaft Boxes you prob 
ably use in your plant. 600 of them replaced 
the plain bearings. In the first year, the 
saved $107 in lubricant alone -and re 
leased two men from overtime maintenanee 
to other duties. 

Your equipment is heavier than sewing 
machines? Then you can probably make 
proportionately larger savings! For there 
are Fafnir Units for every application, and 
no other ball bearing units make the turn 
ing point to reduced maintenance so easy to 
attain. Fafnirs alone offer the long-life Bal- 
anced Design — deeper races, larger balls. T 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, 
Conn. Branch offices: Atlanta, Birming- t 


ham. Boston, Charlotte, Dallas. 


- 


“TURNING POINT’’ OF LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS FAF 


Ball Bearings — 





et 
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‘er balls. That is Why You Must Have Flat Steel 
Heddle 


» Britain, 


h | Harness 
sinning He ' ir 0 a I LoomHarness | Frame 
; © Dog Wood or Persimmon 
Equipment 
quip tt Shuttle 
for each fibre you intend to weave. It stands to reason that the \ ii 1 Pitchband or All Metal 
heavier gauge wire, larger designed eye of a cotton heddle won't MM Reed 


| Work out in the weaving of the delicate rayon fibres. for euch Mise te be woven. — 
; Here is where our field engineers 


It is not intended for this type of weaving, But............... can be of great help to you. 
Their services are free to you. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


“BRANCH OFFICES FIELD ENGINEERS 


“ ; ALL OVER Manufacturers of Superior 
cy TH 8) Y TRICT 
;s : ‘i ttgiae FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REENS— sak laine 
4 5 TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 
4 


2100 W. Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pa 
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J LONGER— LARGER RUNS 


Vatrolite’s full strength and unfailing uniformity 
makes this possible. 


2 LESS DUSTING Vatrolite’s granular 
uniformity keeps dusting to a minimum. Also, its 


chemical structure assures less free SO,. All this 
means better working conditions for your men — 


less sneezing and coughing, less absenteeism. 


3 EXACTING RESULTS 


Vatrolite’s high stability (the result of strict laboratory 
control) has been attested and approved by practical 
application in leading plants throughout the country. 
It assures long-lasting quality. 


4 ECONOMY Vatrolite is clear white. Its 


high uniformity and stability result in longer runs — 
therefore real economy. Leading mills in many indus- 
tries are discovering this in ever increasing numbers. 


si Se ° ; . 
‘rite today fo tails on Vatr >, 
W rite ¢ d y for det ils = olite ¥Sodium Hydrosulphite ¢ oncentrated 


TO, 


CA Re aN: WIA Meow. 3 Ban-e-2 -Y 


MANUFACTURERS OF HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING VATROLITE*, PAROLITE*, DISCOLITE*, AND SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE 
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THE OUTSTANDING FEATURE of the January issuc 
will be a special section commemorating 50 Years of 
Progress in Electrification of the ‘Vextile Industry. 
An introductory article in this section will describe and 
illustrate the original installation of power-gencrating 
equipment and motors put into operation at Columbia 
(S. C.) Mills in 1894 and the modern electrical equip- 
ment now employed. Following this will be a second 
article discussing other major developments in elec- 
trical and electronic equipment which have found 
application in the various branches of the textile indus- 
try. Rounding out this special section will be a brief 
look into new “applic: itions for electricity which can be 
foreseen in the postwar period. Other major articles 
scheduled for January include the following: Grex—A 
Proposed Universal Yarn Numbering System, Ready 
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Here is what to do 
TO GET MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
FROM YOUR PRESENT MACHINES 


Follow the lead of numerous other mills . . . . equip your machines with 
TANNATE leather belting. Get top production and economy, too. 


TANNATE'S exceptional grip assures maximum power trans- 


mission . . . keeps machines running smoothly so you get 
wing more uniform work 
uous less spoilage 


fewer shutdowns 

reduced unit costs! 
TANNATE withstands water, machine oil and many weak 
chemicals. The average strength of Tannate is higher than 
most first-quality oak belting. Pre-stretched, it requires fewer 
shutdowns for takeup. Having a high coefficient of friction, 
TANNATE transmits more power with less tension and less 
bearing friction than most belts; has greater capacity, carries 


more overload. 


In card room, spinning room, on looms, the efficient drive is 


TANNATE belted. See for yourself what TANNATE leather J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


belting can do for you. Send for our Belt Length Calculator 35 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
—figures belt length quickly and accurately. It's free. NEW YORK e@ CHICAGO e ATLANTA e@ CLEVELAND 





lemaremenespant nest camou- 
L flaged with fish netting gar- 


nished with 2” strips of osnaburg . . . 
and enemy spotters see nothing but 
the usual landscape. 

Keeping pace with war demands 
for textiles necessitates 24-hour op- 
eration of mills, stresses the need for 
Texaco to prevent undue wear of 
textile machinery. 

For minimum yarn or fabric 
spoilage due to oil stain, use Texaco 
Stazon. It stays on fast-moving 


cranks, withstands load shocks with- 
out splattering, creeping, dipping. 
Its high stability prevents excessive 
formation of non-lubricating depos- 
its in bearingsand enclosed housings. 

On loom cams use Texaco No. 919 
Lubricant S. 

You can have the cooperation of 
a Texaco Lubrication Engineer 
through more than 2300 wholesale 
distributing points in the 48 States. 

The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


* More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


* More locomotives and railroad cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


* More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 


eo rceeeremnmmnrne se — 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS * HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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FE, can be prosperous beyond our dreams —all of 
us — workers, farmers, and business men — but one 
of the prerequisites is the self-discipline of accepting 
competition for ourselves as well as others. 
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Free enterprise does not imply the freedom to use 
any or all means to make a profit. It does not mean the 
tight to monopolize. It means the opportunity and 
obligation to compete. 

Competition requires independence of action, free 
access to the market, and no large degree of control 
over the price by any buyer or seller. In general, the 
larger the number of sellers and the more easily buy- 
ers can shift from one seller to another, the higher 
will be the degree of competition (and vice versa for 
buyers). 



























































But let us not get too academic or go off the deep 
end. We cannot have perfect competition. We cannot 
subdivide businesses and labor unions into tiny units to 
make a multitude of buyers and sellers in each market; 















we cannot reduce our rich variety of products to a few 

igidly standardized items; we cannot educate people 
to Sines quality precisely; we cannot eliminate the costs 
of bridging space between buyers and sellers. On the 

















co other hand, have we gone as far as is practical and 
ore bus. Bucsitable in these directions? 
an wjth We cannot even have a system of highly “sensitive” 
prices, that is, prices which fluctuate immediately in 
rin the Bresponse to every minor change in demand and supply. 
with any "1° a _— 
This would occur in the dream world of competition- 
a tothe-nth-degree. It cannot occur in the real world, 
) Texaco MT even in the ideal world of competition best suited 
to physical facts and human qualities. ‘The economies 
rs inthe #ot large-scale enterprise, the need for adapting products 
withory Hto human wants, the costs of transportation and the 
costs of issuing and acquiring market information put 
U. S. are ae ‘ pia 
+ brond. Vere limits on price sensitivity. 





Economists tell us that if prices were extremely sen- 
‘itive, business booms and depressions would be much 
less severe— provided our stock of money remained 
irly constant. But with the somewhat limited degree 
f se usitivity which is practicable in the economy, price 
and wage changes cannot prevent severe declines in 







So 












Free Kun terprise 


THE OPPORTUNITY AND OBLIGATION TO COMPETE 





business activity. We cannot count on competition 
alone to cure depressions. We must look mainly to 
other kinds of measures to prevent mass unemploy- 
ment of men and machines. 


If we cannot have prices which fluctuate with every 
small change in demand and supply conditions, we can 
work biniainhanduiel achieve, if we really want it—a sys- 
tem in which prices and wages are at least roughly re- 
sponsive to long-run changes in demand and supply, a 
system in which most markets are not dominated by 
individual businesses, groups of businesses, labor unions, 
or farm organizations, and in which prices and wages 
are maintained at levels consistent with free access to 
markets and to jobs. 

In any kind of an economic system there must be 
some means of determining prices, wages, and profits, 
and of bringing labor and capital into employment in 
the industry and place where they are most needed. 
There are two ways to do this: by administrative fiat 
or by the impersonal processes of the market. The first 
of these is typical of the totalitarian state; it frequently 
involves destruction of individual freedom or fumbling 
mismanagement. During the war all of us have had 
some experience with patronizing and _ paternalistic 
treatment by the state; we have found out what it 
means to be pushed around by bureaucrats; and we 
have discovered that the political determination of 
prices, wages, and profits leads to chaos when self- 
interest supersedes the fine fever of patriotism —as it 
eventually does. I do not mean to imply that we can 
do without controls over prices, production, and dis- 
tribution in time of war; but I do suggest that we can 
learn something from their operation. Even with a 
united national purpose these controls wok badly when 
human abilities are inadequate for the superhuman 
task, when personal or departmental jealousies crop 
up among officials, and when pressure groups try to 
prey on the rest of the public. Every day more Ameri- 
cans are beginning to understand why our forefathers 
feared the caprice and tyranny of power. 


The impersonal processes of the market in determin- 
ing prices and wages and in allocating productive re- 
sources will, in anne times, save us from the fumbling 
of bureaucrats and from the Babel of confusion, un- 








certainty, and annoyance produced by their regulations. 
But these market processes will not save us from paying 
toll to those who monopolize and restrict entry to 
markets or jobs. 


If we want an economy in which we are free to try 
out new ideas, develop new products, and introduce 
more efficient methods of production, if we want an 
economy in which there are great opportunities for 
men of imagination, inventiveness and energy, if we 
want an economy wide open to progress, then we must 
have a free field and fair competition for all comers— 
without collusion as to prices, markets, or production. 
This is the only basis on which we have a right to 
demand freedom from governmental regulation for our- 
selves and on which we can combat monopolistic ten- 
dencies in other quarters. 


Let us stand squarely for the principles of the anti- 
trust laws and against all collusion and combination in 
restraint of trade. Let us insist that the government 
review with a critical eye every combination and con- 
solidation which might restrict competition. Let us 
face frankly the problems of economic power arising 
out of price leadership and encourage every honest 
effort to find means to deal with them. Let us not 
shrink from questions as to whether some great aggre- 
gations of plants are too large for efficiency, free entry 
into the industry, and a free price. While we resist the 
efforts of the Department of Justice to extend the 
anti-trust laws by far-fetched and distorted interpreta- 
tion, and while we fight every attempt to use them as 
a tool of persecution, let us cooperate in sincere efforts 
to modernize these laws and extend them by specific 
legislation to monopolistic practices they cannot now 
reach. I do not have a simple formula for this, but I 
believe we must try to find one. 


We can then, better face the problem of the growing 
monopoly in labor which is threatening to make the 
free enterprise system unworkable. ‘Today labor is going 
through a stage of empire building reminiscent in some 
ways of a similar stage in business three-quarters of a 
century ago. Witness the same buccancering spirit, the 
same concentration on selfish interests, ie the same 
disregard for the public welfare. Business leaders learned 
the hard way that the public will eventually rise up 
against those who prey upon them. Will our labor 
leaders be wiser? The right to collective bargaining to 
protect the weak position of the individual employee 
is one thing—but the grant of unlimited monopoly 
privilege to combine into a private government which 
can dictate its own terms to businesses, industries, com- 
munities, and even to the government itself, and which 
can start a wage-price spiral such as to hinder the war 


| 


effort and make full prosperity impossible in time ¢ 
peace is something quite different. We need to find 
middle way which will prevent employers from exploif 
ing employees but which does not sow the dragon 
teeth. ‘The exercise of arbitrary power by labor threater 
not only business, but also all workers outside th 
unions and all those dependent on pensions and sa 
ings for their existence, and ultimately, of course, th 
well being of union workers themselves. 

The idea that the labor problem can be solved ; 
great, powerful organizations of employers will sit dow 
with great, powerful organizations of labor is a del 
sion. If our experience in the N.R.A. and in the wa 
teaches us anything, it is that the best that can hy 
expected in the long run from such a situation is a 
armed truce with intermittent civil war. And _ even 
truce would be a monopolistic arrangement to tak 
advantage of those not members of the great organize 
groups. Business and labor unions, whenever confronted 
with postwar readjustments that are unfavorable t) 
them will be sorely tempted to protect their ow 
special interests at the expense of the public. Ther 
will be efforts on the part of businesses, abetted by labo: 
unions, to limit productive capacity, to raise tariffs, t 
obtain subsidies, and to maintain prices at artificial} 
high levels. ‘The unions will oppose labor saving changed 
and will seek higher wages even in areas and industrie 
of surplus labor. Already demands are emerging for 
direct joint action by business, labor, and agricultui 
to solve the transition problems of special concern td 
them. While these groups should have every oppor 
tunity to register their own self-interest, we cannot! 
entrust our fate to decisions made by pressure group 
If experience is any guide, such coalitions will be almos 
certain to restrict opportunities for progress and ex 
pansion, to exploit the public, and ultimately to injur 
even the businesses, workers, and farmers included i 
them. We cannot afford a postwar N.R.A. Resort to 
temporary government regulation in the transition from 
war to peace may, 
great hardship. 


however, be necessary in cases 0 


We can be prosperous beyond our dreams—all of 1s 
—workers, farmers, and business men—but one of the 
prerequisites is the self-discipline of accepting cont 
petition for ourselves as well as others. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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EDWIN D. FOWLE, EDITOR 


The Get-Together 


“THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY has lagged badly behind 
others in setting up labor-management committecs,” 
according to War Production Board officials, as’ re- 
ported in the first article of this issue. ‘The comment 
is disconcerting—not because our textile producers 
have to shake around the knees when they receive 
criticism from the nation’s capital, as presumably an 
Axis textile manufacturer shakes when he learns of 
unfavorable comment in Berlin or ‘Tokyo, but because 
of the implication that perhaps our industry is not 
fully alert to an important phase of modern industrial 
progress. 

‘The primary function of the labor-management 
committee is to help the war effort by getting the 
entire mill personnel to exchange ideas on ways to 
increase production and improve the serviceability 
of the product and to see that those ideas are carried 
out. All manner of production problems come within 
its scope—the development of short cuts in processes, 
the training of green help, the reduction of ab- 
senteeism, the building of morale, the minimizing of 
waste, and so on. 


BUT THAT IS NOT ALL. Besides being a benefit 
to the war effort, such a program is a definite contri- 
bution to the welfare of the mill as a private enter- 
prise. Increased production increases profits, even if 
only through reducing costs by a thinner distribution 
of overhead. Higher efficiency—whether obtained by 
technological improvements, raised morale, or better- 
trained help—again reduces costs. Improved quality 
expands the market for the product. All these ad- 
vantages are obvious. 

In addition to these advantages, however, the labor- 
inanagement-committee idea offers something of great 
value, even if rather intangible, toward the improve- 
ment of relations between employer and employee. 
it is particularly because of this fact that any implica- 
tion that the textile industry—a_ great employer of 
liabor—is lagging behind other industries becomes 
cisconcerting. A step toward better understanding 





between executives and workers benefits both the 
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individual industry and America at large. 

‘The American public has a right to look to an indus- 
try as vast and important as the textile industry for 
leadership and help in solving the industrial problems 
which beset the nation. 


THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE is not 
in itself the final answer to disagreements and mis- 
understandings. It was apparently not originally con- 
ceived as even an important step in that direction; 
and today the ironing out of employer-employee dif- 
ferences is not listed among its functions by its 
sponsors in Washington. And yet it seems obvious 
that the labor-management committee could prove 
to be the first and most essential step toward this 
all-important goal. 

‘This is because, to reach a mutual understanding, 
it is first necessary to know the other fellow’s view- 
point—what he is thinking and why he is thinking it. 
It is important to see and know his human side—to 
watch him sometimes smile at the same jokes you 
smile at, to realize that he, too, is often worrying about 
his personal security and the comfort and happiness 
of a very human family at home—to learn, in other 
words, that basically his interests and yours are very 
much the same. 

A letter or a written order is bound to be read a 
little differently from the way it was written. A mes- 
sage conveyed by a third party is almost certain to be 
somewhat misinterpreted. It is undoubtedly for just 
these reasons that Roosevelt and Churchill, for exam- 
ple, have striven so persistently to arrange a get-to- 
gether with Stalin. Woe to any man who cannot 

calmly enter a discussion, open- -mindedly listen to the 
opposition, and patiently explain his viewpoint. 

‘To repeat, then, the first essential toward improved 
relations is the get-together, and the labor-management 
committee provides the opportunity. 





Thirty Textile Mills Experimen 


LABOR-MANAGEM 


Purpose is to speed production, improve product, and 


prepare the way for better employer-employee relations 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES, in more than one way, are 
the Labor-Management Committees sponsored by the 
War Production Drive Headquarters of the War Pro- 
duction Board and adopted voluntarily by individual 
units throughout American industry. Established for 
the immediate purpose of boosting the quantity and 
quality of war production, the Labor-Management 
Committees are looked upon as laying the ground work 
for improved relations between employers and _ their 
employees after the war. 

To date the textile industry has subscribed to the 
principle on only a modest scale, with but 30 mills thus 
far recorded in Washington as having adopted it. Yet 
Government officials point out that our industry is 
particularly well adapted to profitable acceptance of the 
idea. If so, it is obvious that consideration should be 
given the matter by many more textile mill men. 

The first part of this article presents the WPB view- 
point, with specific recommendations for the organiza- 
tion and operation of Labor-Management Committees. 
The second part records the experiences of a mill which 
adopted the principle nearly four years ago. 


ADVICE FROM WASHINGTON 


Since it is expected by all concerned that each plant 
will devise its own labor-management program accord- 
ing to its individual needs or the ingenuity and inter- 
pretive ability of its personnel, the details are bound to 
vary mill by mill. The Avondale experiment reported 
here differs in some particulars from the Washington 
recommendations, but it is obvious that it satisfactorily 
accomplishes the desired results—increase in produc- 
tion, improvement in quality of product, and a better 
understanding between employer and employee with 
respect to wieibiadl problems and respective responsibil- 
ities. 

In the early evolutionary stages of the movement, it 
will be most desirable for mills to exchange ideas and 
compare results. Indeed, it will be a patriotic action 
for them to do so in view of the potential benefits of the 
program to our American system of manufacture. ‘To 
facilitate such exchange of information, ‘TEXTILE WorLD 
will be happy to receive from textile mills, with a view 
to publication, detailed reports on the organization and 
functioning of Labor-Management Committees as they 
develop experience with them. 


BY GLADYS MONTGOMERY 
Washington Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 








T. K. QUINN, director general of War 
Production Drive. 
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BACKED STRONGLY by Government, 
management, and labor, the set-up of 
Labor-Management Committees has 
gained tremendous momentum in re- 
cent months. ‘The establishment of 
212 new committees within the last 
few wecks brings to 1,012 the number 
of new committces since June, when 
the drive started—a 50% increase over 
the number registered at that time. 
At this writing, over 3,000 such com- 
mittees, covering 6,000,000 workers 
in war plants, shipyards, and mines, 
are actually functioning; and it is ex- 
pected that by the close of 1943 the 
number will reach 4,000. They have 


been set up in plants in every section 
of the country; for all types of indus- 
tries, and in every size of plant from 
less than 100 employees to more than 
40,000 employees. 

Important Washington _ officials, 
who see in the movement a partial 
answer to the manpower problem and 
a new instrument for increased pro- 
duction and better quality of produc- 
tion, point out that the textile indus- 
try has lagged badly behind others in 
setting up such committees. They 
stress the fact that because of the na- 
ture of its producing organizations, 
their development, the kinds of prod- 
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ucts, and the types and training of the 
people involved, the textile industry 
is one that would be benefited greatly 
by the general adoption of the prin- 
ciple of Labor-Management Commit- 
tees. ‘The announcement from the 
War Production Drive headquarters 
that a textile representative soon will 
be named on the Awards Board indi- 
cates awareness of the importance at- 
tached to getting the textile industry 
into step with the movement. This 
Board is made up of twelve members— 
including technical experts from vari- 
ous industries and including repre- 
sentaives of labor, both CIO and 
AFL. It gives awards for constructive 
ideas submitted by employees and lists 
the winning suggestions in the weekly 
newspaper which is sent to all L M 
Committees. 


PURPOSE. \Vhat is the basic thinking 
back of the movement? What results 
are expected from these committees? 
Both questions have been authorita- 
tively answered in a statement pre- 
pared for Textrte Wortp by T. K. 
Quinn, director-general of the War 
Production Drive, who tells the story 
thus: 

“Greater and more efhcient produc- 
tion is now and will continue after the 
war to be a common, constructive ob- 
jective of every American, whether he 
owns, manages, or is employed in a 
factory or mill. This is, in fact, our 
only hope for full employment. We 
may expect continuing differences 
over the division of the fruits of brain 
and brawn, and dissatisfaction and 
grievances between employer and em- 
ployee, but all must join together in 
promoting the plans and methods for 
creating the maximum total wealth to 
be shared by all, just as we have made 
victory in this war our common-front 
objective. 

‘Labor - Management Committees 
are devoted exclusively to the task of 
increasing the grand ‘total of quality 
pI duction and value, where other 
agencies and organizations may be 
pI Pong interested in just how it is 
to be divided and shared, and the 
terms and conditions under which it 
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Poster used to solicit suggestions for production short cuts. 


is produced. ‘There is no better way 
for people with real or fancied dif- 
ferences to get together and learn to 
understand each other than to begin 
working with some common purpose 
toward an agreed enlightened objec 
tive, and the Committees furnish the 
medium. No one who foresees the 
absolute necessity of indispensable in- 
dustrial harmony can afford to dis- 
count the opportunity for developing 
the mutual appreciation and respect 
that the Committees afford. 

‘Labor - Management Committees 
are wholly advisory. There is no in- 
fringement of the rights or preroga- 
tives of either side. ‘They provide the 
means for management and _ labor, 
which may in some instances be more 
or less estranged by the industrial dis- 
turbances of “the last few decades, to 
get together again on common ground. 
They offer forums i in which the lesson 
may be learned and firmly implanted 


in the minds of more and more pro- 
ducers that there is very much more 
to be gained by everyone working to 
gether “and increasing the grand tot: il, 
than in quarreling everlastingly over 
just how the lesser amount already 
available is to be portioned out, impor- 
tant as that may also be. 

“Mutual satisfaction, order, disci- 
pline, and teamwork are most likely 
to develop in a mill where manage- 
ment has demonstrated its understand- 
ing and good will by establishing a 
E abor- Management C ‘committee. So it 
is that bond purchases, war-chest con- 
tributions, safety programs, and all of 
the other constructive campaigns 
reach their highest goals in plants 
where this kind of teamwork is organ- 
ized and actively promoted. 

‘The most convincing evidence of 
the value of the Committees comes 
from those who have established them. 
They are not all functioning properl; 
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or constructively. But the overwhelm- 
ing majority are honestly, if sometimes 
imperfectly, striving for and securing 
mutual benefits. The Committees are 
means toward an end, and not ends in 
themselves. Like any other agency 
or medium, they must be sparked and 
worked to get the best results.” 


SETTING UP COMMITTEES. ‘The War 
Production Drive headquarters has 
worked out a general pattern for set- 
ting up L-M Committees: 


Organization. Plans are made at pre- 
liminary meetings of labor and man- 
agement, separately and_ together. 
Agreement is reached as to the num- 
ber and types of representatives to be 
chosen by each. Both management 
and labor have an equal number of 
representatives on the committee. If 
a recognized union represents the em- 
ployees, the union determines the 
method of selecting labor’s commit- 
tee members. If no recognized union 
exists, the labor members are selected 
by some other method satisfactory to 
the employees. It is agreed that griev- 
ances and collective bargaining mat- 
ters will not be handled by the com- 
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TEXTILE-MILL LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 


Alabama Georgia New Hampshire St. Marys Woolen Mfg. 
Avondale Mills, Pell City | Atlanta Woolen Mills‘ Nashua Mfg. Co. Co., St. Marys 
. Atlanta Nashua Mills and Jackson 
Avondale Mills ° 
Mills, Nashua Oregon 
Sycamore 
Aesth tom IMlinois se Portland Woolen Mills 
vondale Mills 

SyI Burton-Dixie Corp. ee Portland 
ylacauga ; : 

Chicago Eavenson & Levering Co. 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co. Camden : aca 

; ennsylvania 

Talladege Indiana Wall Rope Works, Inc. , s " 

Real Silk Hosiery Mills Beverly Rens Teng Ceey, 
California Indianapolis Sayre 
California Cotton Mills Co. New York La France Industries 
Oakland hieeenittiiiaisi Cluett, Peabody & Co. Philadelphia 
Standard Felt Co. Barre Wool Combing Co. Troy John B. Stetson Co. 
Alhambra South Barre Veut Riles Go. Philadelphia 

Berkshire Woolen Co. Rochester 
Connecticut Pittsfield Tennessee 


North Carolina 


Thompsonville Lowell Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
Cheney Brothers Durham 

Manchester Michigan 

Myrtle Knitting Mills Great Lakes Thread Co. Ohio 

Unionville Detroit Landers Corp., Toledo 


mittee, but will be referred to col- 
lective bargaining or other established 
machinery. It is agreed that top man- 
agement will be represented on the 
committee to get decisions quickly and 
that labor members will be responsible 
leaders of the workers, able to secure 
the fullest participation of the workers 
in the program developed. 


Election. ‘The L-M Committee should 
choose a chairman, whether manage- 
ment or labor, who will be a good 
presiding officer to steer business efh- 
ciently. Sometimes labor and man- 
agement co-chairmen are selected, who 
alternate every month or so, or one 
is chairman and the other secretary. 
Some L-M Committees appoint an 
executive secretary to spend full time 
on committee work. 


Program. ‘I‘he program is up to the 
individual committees. A survey is 
made of the problems at the plant, 
and whatever seems most important 
is tackled first. Such activities include 
production problems, suggestions, 
quality of work (reduction of rejects), 
health and safety, absenteeism, trans- 
portation and housing, salvage and 
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conservation of materials, care of 


equipment, etc. 


Sub-Committees. Many of the plants 
find that it is necessary to delegate 
work to sub-committees, consisting of 
an equal number of labor and man- 
agement members. Usually the first 
sub-committees to be organized are 
the ones on production problems, sug- 
gestions, publicity, and transportation. 
Others follow as needed. 


The Start. When the L-M Commit- 
tee has been established, it should 
announce its program through rallies, 
bulletins, and statements in whatever 
publication the plant may have. 


The L-M News. An official weekly 
“plow back” organ of the War Pro- 
duction Drive, known as L-M News, 
is sent to all committees. It serves as 
a post exchange for ideas and sugges- 
tions that have been tested and found 
worth while. Already the News has 
a circulation of 50,000 and plans are 
under way to increase the circulation. 


BENEFITS OF PLAN. ‘The end bene- 
fits accruing from the work are not in 
any sense standardized. As might be 
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expected, they differ from plant to 
plant and from industry to industry. 
In one place there may be suggestions 
for utilization of music to speed up 
production; in another place, a new 
device; in another, a plan for reducing 
absenteeism; etc. 

One of the most interesting of re- 
cent L-M Committee reports comes 
from Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, where a former Rus- 
sian refugee, Max Kholos, invented 
a splicing technique which has made 
cotton-web belting practical for use 
on many machines and has saved thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of time and 
materials in the construction of war 
equipment. This valuable discovery 
won for Kholos a certificate from the 
awards board, besides a cash bonus 
from Westinghouse and a patent on 
the method. The patent rights are 
held by the company for the duration 
of the war, but the process is made 
available to other companies. 


RESULTS AT AVONDALE 


DONALD COMER has believed for many 
years that, if management will take 
its employees into its confidence, tell 
them its problems, and give the em- 
ployees a part in solving those prob- 
lems, a fine relationship between em- 
ployees and management will be 
promoted. Early in 1939, Mr. Comer 
organized a Labor-Management Com- 


Avondale employees 
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Illustrating the value of teamwork, 
rather than of any one spectacular 
achievement, Bemis Brothers Bag Co., 
St. Louis, reports on its success with 
L-M Committees: 

“We have 23 plants located 
throughout the country, of which at 
least 19 have L-M Committees. The 
first of these committees was organ- 
ized in June, 1942. Each plant was 
given a free hand in forming its com- 
mittee in order that each would have 
one best suited to its needs. Some of 
the plants have, therefore, commit- 
tees whose principal duty is to handle 
suggestions, while others are more 
highly organized with active sub-com- 
mittees to handle production, sugges- 
tions, absenteeism, safety, etc. 

“In general we feel that the L-M 
Committees are doing a good job. 
They aided in formulating a sugges- 
tion system which was installed in 
January, 1943, and it is expected that 
at least 800 minimum awards will be 


granted by them before the end of 
1943. They have performed a real 
service to their fellow employees by 
arranging ride pools and helping them 
obtain supplementary gasoline. Where 
excessive absenteeism has existed, they 
have tackled the problem with some 
success. They have conducted cam- 
paigns to convince employees that we 
are an industry important to the war 
effort and that production must be 
kept at a maximum. They have spon- 
sored, through sub-committees, good- 
housekeeping programs, safety cam- 
paigns, war-bond and stamp sales, and 
salvage. Many of the committees have 
held rallies, played appropriate record- 
ings, and showed inspirational films. 
The posters and pamphlets received 
from the War Production Drive head- 
quarters are important factors in build- 
ing morale. We also have artists in 
many of our plants who make posters 
pertaining to our particular division of 
industry.” 


By E. S. DUNN, Vice President and General 
Superintendent, Avondale Mills 


and F. L. ASBURY, Assistant General Super- 


intendent in Charge of Manufacturing 


mittee at each plant of Avondale Mills 
patterned after the Donald Nelson 
plan which had worked so _success- 
fully for many years at Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. 

The purpose of these committees 
is to co-ordinate the efforts of Avon- 
dale Mills and its employees and pro- 
mote good relationship. 
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‘The committees must comply at all 
times in letter and spirit with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and any 
other federal or state legislation which 
may be enacted from time to time. 

At Avondale Mills we have a Gen- 
eral Employees’ Committee and an 
Employees’ Executive Committee, and 
we shall try to give in the following 
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some idea as to how these committees 
work. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. The members 
of each plant elect a General Em- 
ployees’ Committee by secret ballot. 
No employee is entitled to vote by 
proxy. Ihe members are fairly pro- 
portioned from all departments of the 
plant and the office, in accordance 
with the total number of employees 
in each department. 

lhe General Employees’ Commit- 
tec elects its own chairman to serve 
one year. One-third of the total mem- 
bers are elected to serve one year; one- 
third, two years; and one-third, three 
years. In case of a vacancy caused by 
resignation, disability, leaving the em- 
ployment of that particular “plant, or 
death, a new member is elected by 
the remaining members of the com- 
mittee. 

lhe General Employees’ Commit- 
tec does not meet at a regular time, 
except for the regular election of new 
members, but is called together from 
time to time by the management to 
discuss various questions that arise in 
the mills, such as a wage adjustment, 
a war-bond drive, a discussion of some 
new income-tax law, or some new gov- 
ernment regulation which the man- 
agement thinks should be brought to 
the attention of all the emplovecs in 
the mill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. |'rom this 
General Employees’ Committee is 
elected an Employees’ Executive Com- 
mittee. This election is also by secret 
ballot, and again no employce is al- 
lowed by vote by proxy. The Em- 
ployees’ Executive Committee then 
elects its own chairman to serve for 
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one year. It a vacancy occurs in the 
Employees’ Executive Committee, it 
is hiled with exactly the same pro- 
cedure as in the General Employees’ 
Committee. 

The management has a_ regular 
monthly meeting with the Employees’ 
Executive Committee, at which time 
many questions are brought up and 
recommendations made by the com- 
mittees, a great many of which are 
carried out. The management feels 
free at any time to call upon the Em- 
ployees’ Executive Committee for help 
on advice in solving any problems 
concerning the operation of the plant. 
It is the duty of the committee to 
receive and act upon any suggestion 
from an employee. 

This committee cooperates with the 
supervisor of cach department in the 
appointment of operating committees, 
such as: (a) committee on waste, (b) 
committee for economy in supplies 
and repairs, (c) committee on safety, 
(d) committee for proper lubrication 
of machinery, and (e) committee for 
cleanliness and orderliness. 

\We encourage our Employees’ Ex- 
ecutive Committee to visit the local 
schools and let the teachers know that, 
next to the Church, they represent 
the most important part of our com- 
munity welfare. 

We have found that the Employees’ 
I:xecutive Committee is a great help 
to the management, as it keeps us 
in close touch with the situations 
which exist in the mills, especially 
personal problems that arise from time 
to time, including differences between 
C mployees themselves and between 
employee and management. A great 
many times the committee can give us 
rae ition that management without 

s help would not obtain and would 
ders a be unable to act upon. 

In all such matters as planning bond 
drives, preparing for an “FE” award, 
and preparing for the annual spring 
inspection, we call on our committees 
to help us put the program over. At 
our regular monthly committee mect- 
ings we discuss safety in all its phases 

seconds, bad-running work in the 
mill, waste, cleanliness, absenteeism 
and complaints on the quality of our 

product: and we find that these mem- 
aes are anxious to help out and that 
they make many useful suggestions. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS. Qvur theory is 
that we do not want matters to re- 
main unsettled. If there is a misunder- 
standing, we want it cleared up. In 
many cases, an employee would prefer 
to talk to the chairman of his com- 
mittee before bringing a matter to 
the attention of his supervisor or 
superintendent. At these meetings, 


each employee is urged to bring out 
anything that he thinks needs atten- 
tion in his department, especially any 
grievance or misunderstanding in the 
minds of the employees. 

We don’t mean to infer that all mat- 
ters between the Employees’ Execu- 
tive Committee and the management 
are smooth and that no difficult prob- 
lems arise, for we do have rough spots 
to smooth out; but we do bring out 
in these meetings grievances and mis- 
understandings, and every effort is 
made to clear these up. If the man- 
agement is wrong, we try to make a 
correction; and, if the employee is 
wrong, we try to so convince the 
committee. 

At our regular monthly meetings, 
questions come up about wages and 
job loads, and such matters are thor- 
oughly discussed by the superintend- 
ent and the committee members. If, 
after the discussion, a difference of 
opinion still exists, we have a time 
study made of the job in question by 
our Cost Department and explain the 
results to the committee members. 
Controversial matters are quickly set 
tled through competent time studies. 


EMPLOYEES ONLY. ‘The E mployees 
Executive Committee and the General 
Employees’ Committee are composed 
only of employees—no second hands 
or supervisors can be members. If a 
member of cither committee is pro- 
moted to a supervisory capacity, he 
immediately loses his place on the 
committee and a new member is 
elected from the employees. ‘This is 
done so that the committecs will 
always be representative of only the 
employees and the management will 


(Continued on page 125) 
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Quality Control Charts 


By A. G. ASHCROFT 


Product Engineer, Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co. 


@ Use of statistical methods im 
quality control is not new, but the 
rapid application of these techniques 
to the purchasing of textiles by the 
supply branches of our Army and Navy 
is a matter of vital interest to produ- 
cers of textile materials. At a recent 
meeting of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, Col. Frank M. Steadman, of the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, re- 
ported on the program at the Depot 
for the rapid application of statistical 
quality control methods to sampling 
techniques for acceptance inspection 
and testing of textiles and fabricated 
items. The Jeffersonville Depot is also 
working along similar lines, Philadel- 
phia OM may be able in the near 
future to present illustrations of 
the technique used in acceptance in- 
spection. In the meantime, however, 
textile manufacturers may wish to in- 
vestigate other possible applications. 

Statistical quality control is a new 
tool of production management. An 
engineer in promoting such a new tool 
or method is confronted with a sales 
problem usually too great for his train- 
ing or inclinations. Invariably, a kind 
of over-emphasis is necessary to obtain 
the desired attention; and yet this 
must be combined with a degree of 
honesty of perspective which often re- 
ults in an uninspiring factual or his- 
orical approach to the discussion. In 
i sense, therefore, a presentation of 
his nature is best confined to the 
‘orm of an engineering paper offered 
‘o a group of specialists interested in 
juality control, rather than in the 
rm of an interest-stimulating article 
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Adoption by Government procurement 
agencies of statistical methods for control 
of quality of products purchased makes it 
imperative for textile manufacturers to 
familiarize themselves with these new tech- 
niques and to apply them in their own mills. 
Companies which have already put these 
methods to use find that they are of value 
not only in helping to meet the specifications 
for textiles for military use, but also in sav- 
ing manpower and critical materials through 
reduction of waste. At the suggestion of 
officers of the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot, we asked Mr. Ashcroft to prepare 
this introductory article outlining the de- 
velopment of statistical methods of quality 
control and the use of quality control charts. 
Further details on this important subject 
will be presented in subsequent issues of 


TEXTILE WORLD. 


Aid textile manufacturers in meeting 
strict requirements of Army and Navy 


for those concerned with the broad 
aspects of management of textile 
manufacturing. ‘The present war, 
however, has caused changes in many 
instances so fundamental that a report 
on them is a “must” to those con- 
cerned with developments in textiles. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CONTROL CHARTS. 
Production managers know that qual- 
ity control is a problem as old as mass 
production. A generation ago Fred- 
erick W. Taylor emphasized it by 
separating the function of quality 
maintenance from the function of 
maintenance and development of pro- 
duction efficiency. An inspection force 
distinct from a producing group was a 
first step in an answer to the need for 
pressure toward uniformity of quality 
in mass production. In intervening 
years we learned that inspection does 
not make “quality,” for it does no 
more than record performance or 
classify a degree of quality perform- 
ance. It succeeded in helping quality 
maintenance only when _ particularly 
alert management used its records as 
incentives ‘to action directed at the 
producing or engineering functions. 
Unfortunately, without a quantitative 
measure or standard of performance, 
the action attempted might as often 
as not be ill-timed or misdirected and 
the incentive fall into disrepute. Fre- 
quently the existence of a level of 
variability in quality might be eco- 
nomically desirable and attempts at 
improv ement too costly. 

In 1931, Dr. Walter A. Shewhart, 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories, stimu- 


lated an entirely new conception of 
quality control and initiated a phi- 
losophy in the control of quality that 
has become the new standard for mod- 
ern production control methods. In 
1935, the American Society for ‘Test- 
ing Materials condensed some of these 
principles into a short manual on the 
“Control Chart Method of Analyzing 
Data” and the interest and application 
of the techniques grew rapidly there- 
after. 

The War Department had experi- 
enced the values of these techniques 
through the development work of Col. 
Leslie B. Simon, at its Arsenal at Pici- 
tinny and Proving Grounds at Aber- 
deen, Md. In 1939, long before Pearl 
Harbor, it requested of the American 
Standards Association the develop- 
ment and publication of manuals out- 
lining the proper methods of develop- 
ment and application of the statistical 
quality control methods. As a conse- 
quence, the American War Standards, 
Z1.1, Z1.2, and 71.3 on the control 
chart method were published and are 
available to American industry for 
translation into action. It is of great 
interest that these war standards were 
adopted almost at once by the Eng- 
lish, Canadian, and Australian War 
Standards groups. 


TECHNIQUE USED. ‘Ihe control chart 
method of controlling quality during 
production is a technique using a 
chronological graph as a record of the 
quality characteristic being measured 
and the consequent use of the chart 
record as a basis for action with regard 
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to the production processes. On the 
chronological graph are placed a pair 
of control limits computed and plotted 
on a statistical basis, so that if the 
plotted points of the test results fall 
outside these limits, this fact may be 
taken with assurance as an indication 
that a cause of variation has occurred 
that is worth while seeking out and 
identifying. 

The chart, therefore, is a method 
that assists in judging the significance 
of variations in the quality record 
plotted on it daily. The indication 
that action should be taken to find 
causes for changes in quality when 
plotted values fall outside control lim- 
its is its most valuable addition to the 
technique of quality control. 

It is normally understood by engi- 
neers concerned with the control of 
quality that although variations and 
deviations from the desired level oc- 
cur, it is difficult to know when these 
variations indicate a cause which is 
relatively easy to find and can there- 
fore be corrected unless a mathemati- 
cal measure such as is afforded by the 
statistical tool is used for their evalu- 
ation. ‘The control chart record assists 
the engineer and the production man- 
ager in his decision to go after and 
correct assignable causes at definite pe- 
riods in the production process. It is 
not a method for accepting quality 
production lot by lot, but a method 
for maintaining and improving the 
level of quality performance day by 
day. Although the technique for com 
puting the control limits is based on 
statistical theory, the actual operation 
involves only simple mathematics and 
is, consequently, well within the ca 
pacity of the usual inspection and 
te sting personnel. 

Certain sub-committees of the 
Committee D-13, of the American 
Society for Testing Materials have in- 
cluded these techniques in the devel 
opment of test methods, and some 
textile manufacturers have found them 
valuable in textile war production 
where rigid quality standards must be 
met. 

Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 
had applied these techniques to its 
control of scouring, dyeing and yarn 
purchasing for several years and on 
conversion to the manufacture of 
Army and Navy duck and_ blankets 
found the techniques of value in ori 
enting its production quality to aver 
age specification level requirements. 
The techniques were found of great 
value whenever specifications required 
an average be maintained of lot-to-lot 
performance of weight, strength, and 
count of duck and blenkets. The con 
trol charts in use have permitted a re 
duction in the number of tests and an 
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assurance of quality level. ‘They have 
tended to more rapid action toward 
production methods and _ product 
specification changes than would have 
resulted from former _lot-testing 
methods. 


APPLICATIONS OF CONTROL CHARTS. 
It is not possible in a short article to 
cover in detail many of the specific 
illustrations of the work of these tech- 
niques. Three illustrations are shown, 
however, of the application of the con- 
trol chart to test data on the U. S. 
Army Blanket and No. 6 Hard ‘Tex- 
ture Duck. 

Charts Nos. 1 and 2 show a number 
of separate control charts on one page 
covering the weight, strength, and 

yarns per inch of blankets and duck. 
Each quality characteristic might well 
have been a separate chart; however, 
because of the inter-relation of the 
properties measured, their inclusion 
on one graph was useful. Observe on 
Chart No. 1, for example, the control 
data for the characteristic marked, 
“count—warp.”- ‘There is a central 
line or average value at about 28.2 
ends per inch, and a specified Govern- 
ment minimum at 28.0 ends per inch, 
and two control limit lines whose 
values were obtained statistically. ‘The 
dots shown on the chart represent the 
average ends per inch obtained by 
measuring 5 samples during each pro- 
duction period. As long as these dots 
remain within the control limits of 
27.9 to 28.5, no action in connection 
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with quality control is necessary or ad- 
visable. We know that as long as 
these values are within these limits the 
variation in quality is not significant 
or worthy of locating, even though the 
dots may occasionally be below the 
Government minimum of 28.0 ends 
per inch. However, when the dots 
jump outside the limits, as they did 
on this chart in June, we should, and 
did, hunt for causes and found them 
in changes in the wet processing of 
the blankets, and changes in the 
methods resulted. 

Chart No. 2 shows similar records 
for weight, strength, and count for 
woven hard-texture duck and that an 
assignable cause for variation in w eight 
occurred in July, 1942. Investigation 
disclosed that this was caused by vari- 
ation in the yarn weight and filling 
count. Changes were made in the con- 
struction of the duck, since improve- 
ment in the quality of the purchased 
yarn was not possible. 

Chart No. 3 shows a record of the 
porosity or leakage values of a gray 
duck and illustrates how the control 
chart shows the effect, not only of 
changes in levels and improv ements in 
quality, but also evidence of greatly 
improved levels of variation and, con- 
sequently, improvement in the degree 
of control of quality. Note that the 
average value of leakage dropped from 
100 ce. to 75 and to 30 and, in addi- 
tion, the dotted line (upper center 
limit) showed a similarly large im- 
provement in the variation between 
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samples. Incidentally, this improve- up control charts is given on pages 9 
ment continued and the need for test- to 19 of American War Standard 
ing porosity was eliminated, with a Z1.3, which is obtainable from the 
resultant saving in laboratory testing American Standards Association, 29 
time. West 39th St., New York. Further 
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Chart 3. This chart gives a record of the porosity or leakage value 
cotton duck. 
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ity control are given in the following 
publications: 


1. “Economic Quality Control of 
Manufactured Products,” Shewhart, 
D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. 

. “Manual on Presentation of Data, 
Supplement B,” American Socicty for 
‘Testing Materials, Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. Currently 
several universities and colleges in 
major war-industry centers are offering 
10-day intensive courses in application 
of statistics to industrial quality con- 
trol. This educational program is spon- 
sored by the Office of Production Re- 
search and Development of the War 
Production Board, and was instituted 
under the direction of Dr. Holbrook 
Working and Dr. W. E. Deming. 
Commenting on these courses, Dr. 
Working states: “No short course, 
whether full-time or part-time, can 
turn out highly-trained statisticians. 
‘The men trained in short courses are 
encountering some statistical problems 
that are beyond their ability. When a 
statistical problem is encountered that 
deserves the efforts of a highly trained 
statistician for its solution, it is often 
possible to arrange for the assistance 
of an expert. But the main need, for 
improvement of quality control in 
American industry, is to get effective 
use made of the powerful statistical 
tools that can now be put in the hands 
of intelligent men with only a short 
statistical training of the right kind.’ 

Statistical quality control will not 
by itself make quality or uniformity. 
Men, not systems, make material and 
build machines and product. The con- 
trol chart method is a tool for engi- 
neers and production managers which 
will help them to take decisive steps 
toward development or control of 
quality. It offers assurance of when to 
act, for it tells when deviations from 
desired quality levels are economically 
controllable or when inspection costs 

can be cut or wastage of labor or mate- 
rials reduced. ‘Taking the action neces- 
sary will remain the prerogative of the 
managers of American industry. 

The choice of the type of action 
needed to bring about a return to a 
state of statistical control is the respon- 
sibility of the production manager and 
his engineering staff. The control chart 
technique makes it possible for an in- 
dividual without engineering training 
to tell the engineer at a time indicated 
by data that action now will probably 
mean improvement now and the main- 
tenance of quality control. It has been 
the unvarying experience of those 
using these techniques that when the 
production manager acts as a result of 
this data, the returns to management 
have been both happy and valuable. 
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Due to wartime restrictions on travel and 
the demand on mill men's time to secure 
more production, the executive committee 
of the Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia last spring substituted a ‘'meeting- 
by-mail" for the conventional group dis- 
cussions on carding and spinning. More 
recently a "meeting-by-mail'’ was conduct- 
ed for the consideration of slashing and 
weaving problems. Through the courtesy of 
the executive committee, TEXTILE WORLD 
is privileged in this issue to carry a report 
of the discussion of slashing methods. A 
report of the survey on weaving problems 
will appear in a subsequent issue. 


@ Methods employed by 16 mills for 

slashing cotton warps as reported by 
the members of the Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia who _partici- 


pated in the recent “meeting-by-mail” 


are summarized in following article 
and the accompanying chart. ‘The 
chart and summary of other data 


were compiled from replies to ques- 
tionnaires mailed to the members of 
the association by the executive com- 
mitte which planned the “meeting.” 

Study of the chart reveals that al- 
though all 16 mills employ cornstarch, 
not all use starch of the same fluidity. 
At times one mill has used tapioca 
starch, and one has used sago. ‘Time 
for stirring and bringing to a_ boil 
ranged from 15 to 45 min., with six 
mills taking 30 min. Most mills cook 
the size at a temperature of 210 to 
212° F., with one mill reporting a 
temperature of 230°. On this point 
one member commented as follows: 
“After reaching the boiling point, the 
temperature should be held at 210° F. 
or higher until cooking is finished. 
Allowing the temperature to drop 
while cooking has a tendency to cause 
lumps to fone in the mixture. The 
boiling point varies with the altitude. 
We have been told upon good author- 
itv that for every 550 ft. change in 
altitude above sea level, allow I° F. 
drop in boiling temperature up to an 
ultimate elevation of 2700 ft.’’ Cook- 
ing time ranges from 45 min. to 2 hr. 
10 min., with six mills taking 1 hr. 
for cooking. 

Stretch of yarn on the slasher ranges 
from 1 to 2%. Several members 
stated that yarn strength is affected 
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Slashing Methods in Sixteen Mills 


As reported at “meeting-by-mail’ of the 
Textile Operating Executives of Georgia 





at stretches over 2%; with one stating 
that strength of 31s yarn is affected 
at 14% stretch. 

Regain of slashed warps ranges from 
64 to 84%. Six mills employing 
Moist-O-Graphs for controlling re- 
gain reported that they are obtaining 
very satisfactory results. 

Slasher speeds range from 20 to 7 
vd. per min. 


APPLYING FLANNEL TO SQUEEZE 
ROLL. Methods employed for apply- 


ing flannel to the squeeze roll to pre- 
vent it from slipping, wrinkling, and 
rolling back differ in detail. General 
practice is first to clean the roll and 


paint with white or red lead, using 
one to three coats. One mill uses 


knurled brass rollers, which do not re- 
quire painting. Next the filler is ap- 
plied; fillers used are sheeting light 
duck, and heavy duck. Sever: i mills 
first cover the roll with duck or sheet- 
ing and then with burlap. Length of 
fillers used ranges from 14 to 9 yd. 
(he woolen blanket or flannel is ap- 
plied last, several mills wetting or 
dampening the blanket; two mills put 
a piece of old blanket over the new 
blanket; and one mill uses its old 
blanket next to the filler until the new 
blanket is broken in. Length of blan- 
kets ranges from 24 to 9 yd. One mill 
uses 54 yd. of cotton blanket. 

Where cotton and wool yarn is used 
to cover the top squeeze roll, the ratio 
ranges from 30% cotton and 70% 
wool to 50% cotton and 50% wool, 
with frequency of dressing ranging 
from daily to every 10 days. 

Several members reported that ex- 
cellent results are being obtained from 
the use of ball bearings on the slasher 
creel and head end. Advantages cited 
are smoother operation, less vibration, 
better control of stretch, and less wear 
on journals. 

One mill is using women slasher 
tenders to pick and lay in the sets, 
run lease strings, wé itch slasher while 
it is running, sweep floor, and clean 
copper. 


WASTE CONTROL. Suggestions made 
for minimizing waste at the slasher are 
as follows: 


1. Insist on good warping. 


Have same yardage on all beams; 
try not to exceed 1% variation in a 
set; advise overseer of warping if some 
beams run out of warps before other 
beams. 


Run sets as low as possible on 
warper beams. If one beam runs out 
before others, continue to run set 
until loose ends have reached front of 
slasher; tie new set in on the back and 
pull over with the new set. 


4. Handle section beams carefully 
to prevent snagging of ends. 
Have uniform tension on all sec- 
tion beams. 
6. Have warps properly leased when 
dofhing. 
Get new set leased as soon as 
knots get through size bar. 
8. When pulling over new set, 
don’t doff loom beam at front until 
knots come into sight. 


Maintain same tension on each 
section beam in slasher. 

10. Inspect friction regularly. 

11. Be sure tender starts new sets 
properly. 

12. Post record of pounds of front 
waste and back waste of each slasher 
where tender can see amount. 

13. When set runs out, empty size 
box and run tail end of set through 
dry box. 


14. Have close supervision and well- 
trained slasher tenders. 


OFFICERS OF ASSOCIATION. 
last meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, the following officers were 
elected: general chairman, Julian M. 
Longley, general manager, American 
Thres id Co. Dalton, Ga., to succeed 
J. H. Daughdrill, vice-president of 
Callaway Mills, La Grange, Ga.; vice- 
general chairman, W. R. Beldon, man- 
ager, Clark .Thread Co., Clarkdale, 
Ce. succeeding Mr. Longley; and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Robert W. Philip, 
editor of Cotton. 

The membership of the executive 
committee for the duration is as fol- 
lows: F. B. Watson, S. A. T. Newsom, 
J. O. Cobb, T. E. Raht, S. W. Hep- 
stead, J. W. O’Neal, and L. RB 


Brumby. 


At the 
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Tabulation of methods employed for sizing cotton warps as reported by 16 
mills at "meeting by mail" of Textile Operating Executives of Georgia 






Mill Number | No. 1 | No. 2 | No. 3 | No. 4 No. 5 | No. 6] No. 7/| No. 8 | No. 9 |No. 10/No. 11/No. 12/No. 13|/No. 14/No. 15/No. 16 



































Type Starch Corn | Corn | Corn | Corn | Thin | Corn | — | Corn | Corn | Thin | Con- | Corn | Grade} Corn | Thin | Thin 
& Fluidity Pearl | Pearl | Pearl | Pearl |boiling) 40 60 40 \boiling| verted| 40 E 40 | boil- | boil- 
20 | corn corn | starch Fluid- ing; | ing 
40 40 60 ity Med. | Corn 
Fluid-| 40 
ity 

Stir and Bring 20 |20to| 45 30 45 30 30 35 15 30 30 25 15 20 |15to| 30 
to Boi: min, 25 min. | min. | min. | min. | min. | min. | min. | min. | min. | min. | min. | min. 20 | min. 

min. min. | 





—— 


Size Cooking 212 | 210° |210°F./210°F./210°F./210 °F.;210°F./210°F./230°F.| Boil- |212°F.|212°F.|/210°F./212°F. 210°F.|212°F. 
Temperature to to ing 
990°F.|919°F. Thee. | 





Cooking Time | 1 hr. [114 hr./114 hr.| 1° hr. | 1 hr. | 2 be. | The. | 50 | Qh. [1% he.| 1 he. [11% he.| 45 | 1 br. [114 he.| 1 he. 




























































































10 min. min. 
min. 
Temperature off — — |190°F.; — = — a — |200°F.); — _ om, ee i ei 
Storage Kettle | 
Size Box 205°F.|206°F.; — |200°F.|204°F.|200°F.|196°F.|204°F.|200° F./200°F.'206° F.!206°F.|210°F.|200°F./205°F.; — 
Temperature to 
212°F. 
Yarn Stretch _ 1% —_ —_ 1% oo 1% 114 a — |1A%\kW%! — —_— _— _— 
ap- to to to a — 
prox. 134% 2% 1 2% 
Stretch at — |1%4%| — — |21%4%| — | Over} Over; — — 2% |2%4%| — — — _— 
Which Strength 2% | 2% 
is Affected 
Regain Slashed} 61% | 61% 7 j6QA%|TIR%) — 514 — 10 |814%| 6% |11%e%|8%Q%| — 7% oo 
Warps | to to to | to to to 
| 1% | 8% |TWR% 644% 12%* Ha % 
Method of No | Speed) — | Moist| Moist} — |Temp.| — — | Hand | Moist | Moist | Moist} — | Moist} — 
Controlling posi- -O- | -O- con- con- | -O- | -O- | -O- -O- 
Regain tive Graph} Graph trols trol | Graph} Graph} Graph Graph 
way and Speed 
Speed 
Method of as By | Out- | Moist} Bone | — | Tests | — — | Bone | Lab. | Dry- | Periz | — |814%| — 
Checking Re- fee! | side | -O- | dry dry |Check| ing | odic 85 rh. 
gain and | Lab. | Graph) tests tests Oven | test in 
Lab. | Tests weave 
Tests room 
Frequency — | Fre- |Mon-| — — _ oe — —_ — |Peri- |Mon-| — — _ — 
of Check quent | thly odi- | thly 
cally 
Yarn No. 14s 31s | 30s 24s Qs —_— 50s _ —_ 17s 12s 14s —_— —_ 21s _ 
to to to to 
| 40s 13's 14s 30s 
Ends — — 1800 | 3636 | 3000; — | 6300} — | 2498 | 2340 | 3200 | 3960; — — |1700; — 
to 
3000 
Slasher Speed | — = 60 55 |35-40; — 22 — 35 70 | 20-35) 35 — — |40-55) — 
Yd Per Min, 





Includes weight of size added to yarn. 
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ELECTRONIC 
RELAY for 
Stop Motion 


Installation in Van 
Raalte plant proves 
reliable under mill 
conditions 


@ The stop motion has a vital func- 
tion in assuring that the output of a 
textile machine is free of imperfec- 
tions. ‘This is true whether the ma- 
chine is being used to prepare the 
yarns or to weave or knit the cloth. 
From the practical standpoint, the 
mechanism used to detect yarn breaks 
must be small and light, easily set and 
adjusted, and it must not interfere in 
any way with the normal yarn mo- 
tions. At the same time, it must be 
safe from both the operator and fire- 
hazard viewpoints. 

A further complication is the fact 
that the air in textile mills is laden 
with lint and dust to varying degrees, 
depending on local conditions. It is 
also highly humid. Under these con- 
ditions, the contacts on the stop mo- 
tion drops may become coated, which 
ultimately leads to definitely unreliable 
oper: ition. Obviously, therefore, a de- 
vice that will contact infallibly in spite 
of these conditions, and at the same 
time introduce no new hazards, is re- 
quired for complete stop motion pro- 
tection. An electronic relay recently 
developed by General Electric Co., 
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Fig. 


|. Beamer at Van Raalte plant equipped with electronic relay operating 


in conjunction with the stop motion. Insert shows relay with cover off. (Above) 


Fig. 2. Hinged.eyelets or drop switches through which yarn passes. When an 
end breaks, a drop switch drops to metal bar and makes a contact which 
closes the input circuit of the electronic relay and stops the beamer. (Left) 


By A. P. MANSFIELD 


Industrial Engineering Division 
General Electric Co. 


and designed to do just this, has been 
installed recently at the Van Raalte 
Co. plant, in Saratog ga Springs, N. - 
Here the electronic relay is used i 
conjunction with a stop motion on a 
beamer. This application, showing the 
beamer and electronic relay, is illus- 
trated in Fig. 1. 

Just before the yarn comes to the 
beamer each end passes through a 
hinged eyelet, called a “drop switch,’ 
as shown in Fig. 2. When the yarns 
are wound on the beamer, they are in 
tension and hold the drop switches 
in an open position. When an end 
breaks, it is no longer in tension and 
the drop switch, its weight unsup- 
ported, drops to the metal bar. The 
contact made closes the input circuit 
of the electronic relay and stops the 
beamer almost instantaneously. 

Before the electronic relay was in- 
stalled, trouble was encountered in 
using a standard magnetic relay and 
having the yarn “stop switches” oper- 
ate it directly. The difficulty resulted 


primarily from the dust and fly, which, 
in the presence of moisture, fouled the 
contacts. 

The electronic relay employed is 
basically an electron tube amplifier 
having an input circuit and an output 
circuit. When the input circuit is 
closed by the drop switch contacts, 
such as when a yarn breaks, a minute 
current flows in the input circuits. 
This current, which is in the order of 
microamperes, is greatly amplified by 
the electron tube, which in turn oper- 
ates an clectromagnetic relay in the 
output circuit. The relay then opens 
the coil circuit of the motor switch, 
thus stopping the motor. 

Some idea of the sensitivity of this 
relay and the permissible degree to 
which the stop motion contact may 
become fouled may be gained from 
the fact that entirely aidedins oper- 
ation is obtained with the resistance 
of the stop-motion contact circuit as 
high as 500,000 ohms. 

E ‘xisting stop motion relays can be 
changed to use the electronic relay 
simply by substituting it for the mag- 
netic relay already installed and con- 
necting it to the coil circuit of the 
motor switch. 
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rull-Fashioned 
Hosiery Defects 


A valuable aid to the knitter of full-fashioned hosiery is a 
file of samples of defective fabrics. These samples can be 
mounted one to a page, in a loose-leaf notebook or on 
cards. Below each sample should be written or typed a 
definition of the defect, together with notes on the cause 
or causes of the fault and the measures to be taken to 
prevent or remedy them. The defects can be arranged 
alphabetically, or in some other logical order. After a 
comprehensive collection of defects has been assembled, 
the knitter can refer to it whenever a defect occurs, 
locate a similar defect, and refresh his memory quickly as 
to its cause and the steps to be taken to overcome it. 
Several common defects are illustrated on this page. 
Others will appear in subsequent issues of TEXTILE 
WORLD. Note, in the item on the “Hole at Edge of 
Sole Reinforcement," the term "“knocking-over bit" should 
read "knocking-over bar." 
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Appearance: Twisted loops or kinks of yarn 
protruding from body of fabric. Cause: Yarn 
improperly set. Remedy: Remove yarn from 
machine and return to throwster for re-steam- 
ing to set twist properly. 
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The value of proper lubrication of textile mill 
equipment as a means of preventing pre- 
mature wear and breakdowns is well recog- 
nized. In this article, Mr. Shephard stresses 
the fact, which is less appreciated by most 
mill men, that correct lubrication is an im- 
Also he 


makes several valuable suggestions on the 


portant aid in preventing fires. 


selection, storage, dispensing, and applica- 


tion of lubricants. 


GOOD LUBRICATION—Preven 


By R. G. SHEPHERD, Engineer, Associated Foctory Mutual Fire Insurance Cos, 


@ |'riction causes many more fires in 
cotton mills than is generally appreci- 
ated. In opener and picker rooms, 
friction causes 11% of the fires; in 
spinning rooms, 31%; in card rooms, 
45%; and in weave rooms, 61%. To 


the thoughtful mill executive, this 
suggests that lubrication needs more 
attention than it is getting. Proper 
lubrication not only eliminates an 
important fire cause which threatens 
to interrupt production, but it also 
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improves production and product qual. 
ity. It has been estimated that 90% 
of the power consumed in the textile 
industry is used to overcome machine 
friction, only 10% for actual produc- 
tive work. Clearly, the reduction of 
friction is a profitable field. 

Selection of the lubricating oils and 
greases is strictly an engineering pro- 
cedure requiring technical knowledge. 
‘Textile machinery manufacturers usv- 
ally recommend suitable lubricants for 
the equipment they supply. However, 
it is beyond the scope of their respon- 
sibility to designate all qualified lubri- 
cants or to cover local conditions re- 
quiring special study by a lubrication 
engineer. ‘Their specifications may be 
used as a standard for selecting the 
desirable lubricant, with such modif 
cations as a survey might suggest. 















LUBRICATING ENGINEER. }'very mill 
could well select some man from its 
enginecring or mechanical staff to be 
responsible for the complete lubrica- 
tion program of the mill. Such a man 
could soon obtain sufficient informa- 
tion and experience in this somewhat 
technical subject to well repay the time 
spent. ‘The mill would benefit from a 
reduction in fires, from better machine 
operation, lowered maintenance costs, 
lessened power consumption, and im- 
proved quality of product. 

Such a man’s first duty would be to 
become familiar with the character- 
istics of lubricants, such as viscosity in- 
dex, fluid friction, adhesion and cohe- 
sion, as well as the better-known 
constants, such as flash and fire points, 
gravity, viscosity, and pour point. An 
authoritative lubrication handbook 
would be a valuable help to this man. 
The information supplied by machine 
manufacturers would be another. Full 
advantage should be taken alsbd of the 
technical service provided by the lead- 
ing oil companies. 

Original analyses of oils do not al- 
ways foretell the behavior under work- 
ing conditions. Some oils change with 
use and do not maintain the desired 
properties for the required time. There 
fore, it is suggested that careful investi- 
gation be given to this possibility, espe- 
cially where a change in brand is antici- 
pated. Type samples with original 
analysis should be kept for reference 
purposes and to note any changes that 
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ing the §Well-arranged central lubricating-oil storage showing “highboys" at left, a 


= portable delivery tank in center, and bulk delivery pumps at right which draw 
— from tanks in concrete pit beyond. Except for pipe connections at top, the 
sry mill § spaces around the tanks in the pit are filled with sand. Note excellent cleanli- 
rom its J ness of this storage and dispensing room. 

E to be 

lubrica- 

a man § Might take place through aging or usc central location adapted for the pur- 
nforma- ¥COmpounded or processed oils and pose, where the spillage that invari- 
newhat § $@4Ses are sometimes more susceptible ably goes with dispensing may be 
he time § ‘0 oxidation or variation under use properly taken care of. Highboys or 
from qa g than straight refined petroleum prod- drum pumps are desirable equipment 
nachine  Xts. Their selection should be given for a safe storage, and all the usual 


e costs, @ {te closest investigation before adop- precautions for neatness are better 
ind im- @ ton. This does not mean that proc- maintained if responsibility is placed 
esed oils should be viewed with sus- on the shoulders of one capable 
d be to @picion, because the United States employee. 
aracter- @ ads in the manufacture of lubricat- Oil containers should be distin- 
sity in- 2g greases, and it is highly desirable guished by numbers in addition to 
d cohe- @ © use compounds for many bearings brand names. 
-known 42d cams, A list of machine requirements 
points, The general theory of good lubrica- showing the grade numbers and fre- 
nt. An @ tion is ‘to use the lightest oil having quency ” of application and inspection 
ndbook @ equate film strength to keep it in should be posted at the dispensing 
is man. @ Place. This keeps ‘down the power station. A corresponding instruction 
nachine consumption, reduces fluid or inter- chart, posted in each department, 
sr, Full §Stface friction, and dissipates the heat — should be more detailed and patterned 
. of the §*t a faster rate. The oil industry in perhaps after the style used for auto- 
he Jead- @ cent years has developed improved mobile maintenance. The accompany- 
lubricants for high speeds and in- ing lubrication chart for a revolving 
not al- @ cased pressures by the addition of flat card is a typical example. Ma. 
+ work Q ther compounds. Such oils can be chine oilers should be given instruc- 
ge with sed to good advantage in textile mills, _ tions in the proper use of applicators 
“desired  SSP¢ ‘ally on fast-moving bearing sur- and the amount of lubricant to be used 


There- § ‘ce at one time. It is important that all 
investi- oil leads be wiped clean both before 
y, espe TORAGE OF LUBRICANTS. Actual su- and after application of the lubricant. 
santici- @Petvision of lubrication begins with A common fault of careless oiling is 


original the torage and dispensing. In order to the failure to observe whether the oil 
ference ‘lim ng ite mistakes and mix-ups in oils, leads are clear, to make sure the lubri- 
ves that §*" containers should be stored in a cant actually reaches its objective 
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point. This is particularly true of 
grease-protected oil reservoirs. 

Wick feed oilers or felt pads func- 
tion by capillary action. Many of the 
artificially thickened lubricants will 
quickly clog siphons of this type and 
permanently stop or restrict the flow 
of oil. Once a wick feed becomes im- 
paired in this way, the wick must be 
replaced with a new one. The correct 
grade of lubricant will not flush or dis- 
solve the gummy deposit in the wick 
or felt.* 


INSPECTIONS AND RECORDS. It should 
be the duty of a supervisor to make 
routine inspections and check the 
thoroughness of the oilers, as well as 
to note - the condition of the machines. 
Records of bearing-failure causes are 
important in compiling a complete ris- 
tory of lubrication and bearing per- 
formance. 

\ periodic examination of the con- 
dition of bearings is likewise impor- 
tant, to see if the lubricant is lasting 
the required time, to discover any un- 
usual heating, and to note if the bear- 
ings are leaking oil excessively, thus 
denoting abnormal wear or the appli- 
cation of too much lubricant. Oijly 
conditions not only waste lubricant, 
but increase the possibility ot quick 
flash fires in the vicinity by attracting 
lint, which in turn acts as a wick and 
absorbs the oil from its intended 
place. Most types of electrical insula- 
tion cannot withstand the action of 
oils, and short circuits are bound to be 
frequent. 

If bearings become worn and leak 
oil, it may be a natural tendency to 
use heavier lubricants, but this never 
corrects the fault. It may reduce leak- 
age, but it also increases power con- 
sumption and creates higher running 
temperatures. You can’t repair a worn 
bearing with heavier oil. 

When placing an oil contract with 
a supplier, consider carefully the type 
of technical service he can provide. 
He naturally will offer this service in 
proportion to the amount of business 
you give him. Remember that repu- 
table oil firms through their service 
engineers can maintain a close contact 
with the performance of their prod- 
ucts and suggest measures of improv- 
ing the standard of your machine 
lubrication and maintenance. 


Continuous 
Peroxide 


Bleaching 


Open-width range 
speeds up produc- 
tion of Army twills 
and other fabrics of 
similar weight 


An Interview with 


DEHAVEN BUTTERWORTH 


Vice President, 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons, Inc. 


@ Peroxide bleaching of herringbone 
twill and other Army fabrics ata ‘speed 
of 125 yd. per min. is made possible 
with the latest types of open-width, 
continuous processes developed over a 
period of several years by H. W. But- 
terworth & Sons Co. in cooperation 
with the manufacturers of peroxide 
and several of the leading cotton fin- 
ishing plants. Lighter fabrics can be 
processed at speeds as high as 150 yd. 
per min. In addition to the big reduc- 
tion in time as compared with kier 
boiling method, continuous bleaching 
re sults j in appreciable savings in steam, 
water, and chemicals. A further ad- 
vantage is that a more uniform bleach 
is obtained. 

In a_ typical open-width range, 
bleaching is carried out in ten steps, 
as follows: 


1. Applying caustic in the impreg- 
nating machine 
2. Squeezing to control quantity of 
ere als absorbed 
Heating by direct steam 


4. Causticizing in a stainless steel 


J-box 


Washing in two vertical washers 


6. Applying peroxide in saturator 
Squeezing to control quantity of 
chemicals absorbed 
8. Heating by direct steam 
9. Bleaching in a stainless steel J-box 


10. Washing in two vertical washers 

The entering end of a recently in- 
stalled range showing the caustic im 
pregnating —— oad first J-box is 
illustrated in Fig. The delivery end 
of the range i the goods leaving 
the last vertical Wi sher is fllustr: ited in 
Fig. 2. A close- up of one of the ver- 
tical washers is given in Fig. 3. ‘The 
complete range is approximately 80 ft. 
long. 

An alternative method of continu- 
ous peroxide bleaching is to saturate 
the goods with caustic at open width, 
enter them into the first J-box in rope 
form, open the goods through a 
scutcher and then through a a 3- bar €Xx- 
pander before they pass through the 
vertical washers, saturate with peroxide 
at open width, enter goods into second 
J-box in rope form, and again open the 
through a scutcher and then 
through a 3-bar expander before they 
are passed through the final washers. 


goods 


Fig. 1. Entering end of continuous 
open-width peroxide bleaching range 
showing caustic impregnating ma- 
chine and first J-box. 


At present a 10-roll vertical washer 
is being developed which will take the 
place of two 6-roll washers. This will 
result in a still further saving in floor 
space and will simplify the range. 

Speeds of the various units in the 
range are synchronized, and tempera 
ture and concentration of the peroxide 
solution are automatically controlled. 
J-boxes are constructed of stainless 
steel to resist corrosion and prevent 
rust stains. 


STEP-BY-STEP PROGRESS. [It is iter 
esting to note how the latest Butter- 
worth continuous range has evolved 
from the earlier types of continuous 
boil-off machines or open kiers brought 
out approximately 20 years ago. In 
stallations of these machines made 

1924 and 1926 proved that eae 
boiling had great possibilities, despite 
the limitations of wrought-iron J- boxes. 
In 1927 Butterworth built its first con 
tinuous boil-off machine with Monel 
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Fig. 2. Delivery end of range show- 
ing the goods leaving the last verti- 
cal washer after bleaching has been 
completed. 


metal J-boxes; a feature of this ma- 
chine was a traveling pot-eye which 
still is employed in conjunction with 
J-boxes, wherever goods are roped. 
Three years later a trial installation was 
made of a continuous open-width per- 
oxide bleaching range. This consisted 
of a 4+-compartment, open-width kier 
for the caustic boil-off, a small steam- 
ing box for removing part of the 
residual caustic, and a 2-compartment 
kier for peroxide bleaching. 

I'he experience gained in the oper- 
tion of this experimental unit for six 
months on 80x80 cotton fabrics, led 
to the development of the successful 
en peroxide bleaching ranges 
f today. It was found, for example, 
that better causticizing and washing 
were necessary, and that more com- 
plete exhaustion of the peroxide bath 
was needed to reduce chemical costs. 
In the course of these experimental 
Tuns it was discovered that if cotton 
fabrics are causticized, impregnated 
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with peroxide solution, and then ex- 
posed to live steam, they become 
white in a few seconds. ‘This discovery 
led eventually to the development of 
the steaming equipment employed in 
present-day continuous ranges. 

Another important innov ation which 
contributed to the success of continu- 
ous, open-width peroxide bleaching 
was the vertical washer mentioned 
above and shown in Fig. 3. A feature 
of the vertical washer is the fly rolls, 
which allow both sides of the fabric to 
be sprayed with water before the goods 
pass through each nip. Incidentally, 
vertical washers of this type are em- 
ployed not only in continuous perox- 
ide bleaching, but in other processes 
where thorough washing is essential. 

‘This step-by-step progress made dur- 
ing the last 20 years has culminated 
in the development of the continuous 
peroxide bleaching ranges which are 
speeding up the production of fabrics 
for our Armed forces. Without doubt, 
further refinements will be made in 
the immediate postwar period. How- 
ever, the major difficulties have been 
overcome, and the long-sought goal 
of continuous bleaching of textiles “has 
at last been achieved. 


Fig. 3. One of the four vertical wash- 


ers through which the goods pass 
after causticizing and after bleaching. 





MANUAL OF MILITARY FABRICS 


Part XI—18-oz. Serge 


Manufacturing and processing details for 
O. D. serge covered by Army Spec. No. 8-94A 


To meet the need by textile mills for com- 
plete data on gray constructions, yarn or- 
ganizations, weaving and finishing of fabrics 
required in large quantities for military use, 
TEXTILE WORLD, with the approval of 
officers of the Quartermaster Corps, began 
publication in the February issue of a 
Manual of Military Fabrics. The mill organi- 
zations and other manufacturing and process- 
ing data published previously were fur- 
nished through the cooperation of textile 
mills which are producing these fabrics 
under Government contract. Data for this 
mill lay-out was taken from a survey made 
by Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot of 
43 mills manufacturing |8-oz. serge. 

Parts previously published are as follows: 
Part |, 5-oz. Poplin Type II, P.O.D. No. I, 
February; Part II, 6-0z. Cotton Twill, Army 
Specification 6-311, March; Part III, 8.2-o7. 
Cotton Twill, Type |, Army Specification, 
6-201B, April; Part IV, 8-2-0z. Cotton Twill, 
Type Il, Army Specification 6-201-B, May; 
Part V, 8.5-0z. Herringbone Twill, Army 
Specification 6-261, June; Part VI, 8.2-oz. 
Cotton Twill, Type IV, Army Specification 
6-201B, July; Part VII, 32-0z. Melton, Army 
Specification No. 8-53-A, August; Part Vill, 
9-0z. Sateen, Army Specification, P.Q.D. 
245D, September; Part IX, No. 6 Numbered 
Duck-Type |, Army Specification, J.9.D. No. 
208C, October; Part X, Dyed Numbered 
Duck-Type Il, Army Specification, J.Q.D. 
Nos. 226B and 242, November. 


QUALITY AND APPEARANCE of uni- 
forms worn by the personnel of the 
Army are a distinguishing mark of an 
efficient military organization. De- 
liveries of 18-0z. O. D. serge, the fabric 
used in uniforms of enlisted men, have 
varied considerably in shade, finish, 
and shrinkage. 

A study of manufacturing methods 
employed in producing 18-0z. serge 
was entered into by the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot with the thought 
that it would reveal basic differences in 
manufacture of this fabric as con- 
ducted in mills. of various contractors. 
Results of this study were published 
as a survey by the Depot. It was felt 
that a survey of this nature would 
enable worsted manufacturers produc- 
ing this cloth to compare their pro- 
cedures with other manufacturers. 

Data for this section of the Manual 
of Military Fabrics were obtained from 
this survey which covered 43 mills, 
varying in size and-type. Of these mills, 
ten handled the preduct from raw 
stock to the finished cloth. Twelve 
plants processed from top dyeing or 
spinning through spinning, and _thir- 
teen mills only wove and finished the 
cloth. Six of those mills entering into 


80 


the survey were top-dyeing plants and 
two were yarn-spinning mills. 

Data utilized from this survey in 
preparing the following mill organiza- 
tions represent that from a single mill 
which included top making, dyeing, 
spinning, weaving, and _ finishing. 
Manufacture was on the French sys- 
tem. The single deviation from this 
organization was that data given on the 
Bradford system which were taken 
from another mill. Hence, the organi- 
zation, as given, represents a balanced 
layout; the Bradford system data has 
no relationship to it, with the excep- 
tion that it is representative of a mill 
layout for those operating on the 
Bradford system. 

The layout given is not intended to 
represent the best one found in the 
survey, but simply one in which all 
detailed information is complete. Vari- 
ations from the layout are given in 
note form so as to indicate the range 
found in different mills reporting. 

It is believed by some authorities 
that those mills having the simplest 
organization are generally the low-cost 
units and produce fabrics that are en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Following is a brief abstract of 
Specification No. 8-94A, together with 
detailed information—not given in the 
specification—covering the scouring of 
the wools used in this fabric, its manu- 
facture, and the finishing processes 
involved. 


ABSTRACT OF SPECIFICATION 


Material: The wool used shall be 
fleece and/or pulled wool not lower in 
grade than 64s. 

Yarn: The wool shall be well 
combed, drawn, evenly spun on the 
worsted system and twisted into a two- 
ply varn for both warp and filling. Yarn 
shall have sufficient twist to insure a 
character of cloth as shown to be the 
standard sample. 

Color: The color shall be olive drab 
produced by blending shades of olive 
with white wool. Color shall show 
good fastness to weather when exposed 
for 10, 20, and 30 davs. 


Physical Requirements: Unless 


otherwise specified, the width, exclu- 


sive of selvage, shall not be less than 
56 in. 

The cloth when subjected to the 
“shrinkage in sponging” test, section 
XV of Federal Specification No. CCC- 
T-191, shall not show a greater shrink- 
age than 4% in direction of warp and 
not less than 56 in., exclusive of selv- 
age, in direction of filling. Finished 
material shall have a minimum weight 
of 18 oz. per linear yard. 

Minimum thread count is 68 ends 
per in. and 54 picks per in. Minimum 
breaking strength, 1x1x3 grab test, is 
120 Ib. warpwise and 110 Ib. filling- 
wise. Weave shall be a four-harness 
twill to the right, two up and two 
down. The cloth shall be scoured and 
lightly fulled. The face shall be clear, 
closely sheared, well pressed and have 
a firm feel or handle. Unless otherwise 
specified, cloth shall be in one con- 
tinuous piece of not less than 50 yd. 


Tests 


The methods of testing described in 
Federal Specification No. CCC-T-191, 
wherever applicable, shall be followed. 


Manufacturing Details 


Top manufacture—Trapping of the 
fleeces at sorting and opening was used 
by 5 of the 10 mills reporting. The 
other 5 mills sorted the wool to ob- 
tain a more uniform blend. 

Scouring, with the exception of one 
mill which used the naphtha process, 
consisted of dusting and then scouring. 
None of the mills reporting used an 
extremely high drying temperature 
which has a harshening effect on the 
fiber. 

In carding the main consideration 
was to eliminate as many nips as pos- 
sible. When excessively nippy sliver 
was produced in carding, increased per- 
centage of noils was found in combing 
in an effort to comb out the nips. Some 
mills used a large number of card 
doublings in the sliver of each ball to 
obtain greater blending action. 

First combing, in the 10 mills re- 
porting, was conducted on the Noble 
comb in every instance. Fine combs 
should be used to obtain most effective 
combing action. Use of medium 
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combs, intended for a lower grade 
stock than that being processed, al- 
lows a large number of nips to pass. 

Most mills gilled the top twice after 
combing and before dyeing. Some mills 
gave a third gilling and then wound 
the top on pressure dyeing spools. 










Dyeing Methods 


Top dyeing—time spent in dycing 
ranged from 1 hr. 10 min., to 4 hr. 15 
min., because of the use of differe.t 
methods. However, it is believed that 
the shortest dyeing time with which 
even penctration is obtained is most 
satisfactory. Prolonged boiling of vool 
greatly affects its properties in svtbse- 
quent manufacturing operations. 

Dye kettle capacities ranged from 
50 Ib. to 1,248 Ib., and complete lots 
of primary shades ranged from 1,500 
lb. to 27,000 Ib. The top chrome proc- 
ess was used by 16 of the 22 mills, 























whereas the others used the meta- 
chrome process. 

Method 4. (Top Chrome) 
Shade—dark 

I NN oa 6 nes ence 160 Ib. 
a ne ee ee 6,500 Ib. 





l. Starting temp. .......... 100° F. 
2. Time to bring to boil ....... 1 hr. 
3. Boil with dye ....... 2 hr. 30 min. 
4. Boil with acid and chrome 45 min. 
OP ORO oa San 10 min. 






Spinning Details 


Yarn manufacture—Following top 
dyeing, those mills that used pressure 
spools for top dyeing used another gill- 
ing operation previous to backw ashing 
0 as to unwind the top from spools. 

Mills recombed the white top used 
in blending before final gilling so as to 
eliminate as many white nips as pos- 
sible. Otherwise, white nips will ap- 
pear in the finished fabric. The mill 
described in the French System or- 
ganization also recombed their dved 
top. but this practice is the exception. 
_ Practically all mills, in the final gill- 
ing operations, used intersecting gills. 

\ practice used by one mill in spin- 
hing, which reduced greatly the 
amount of burling required in the 
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material for the Army is 18-oz. O. D. serge. 


woven fabric, consisted of doubling 
and coning the single yarn before 
twisting. In reality, all knots were in 
the single yarn only. This practice 
eliminated large warp knots and the 
small filling knots disappeared in fin- 
ishing. 
Finishing Details 

1. Full—Tack cloth face inside, two 
pieces per mill, full to 57 in. Width 
before fulling was 63 in. Head shrink- 
age is 11.75%. Total fulling time, 1 hr. 
10 min., heat of fulling mill is 100° F. 
Use light trap throughout fulling; all 
doors open. Use 36 qt. of soap per 
piece of Fulling Formula No. 2W. 

2. Rinse—20 min. 

3. Scour—20 min., use soap in Full- 
ing Formula No. 2W. Temp. of bath, 
100° F. Width after scouring, 56 in.; 
10-string washer used. 

4. Rinse—Rinse in washer for 2 hr. 
30 min. 

5. Vacuum Extract. 

6. Dry—Dry at 180° for 55 min. 
Speed of dryer is 7 yd. per min., 386 
yd. in dryer. Width after drying is 
58.5 in. (Sce notes below about dry- 
ing.) 

7. Shear—Two cylinders per shear. 
5 runs on face, 3 runs on back. Cloth 
is reversed. 

8. Press—Light press with light 
cloth tension. Steam at 65 Ib. per sq. 

1.; cloth speed, 15 yd. per min. 

9. Decate—Steam 1 min., pump 1 
min., fully decate cloth. 

Notes—Some mills, previous to full- 
ing, despeck, brush, sand, or shear the 
cloth. Frequently a mill will use one 
or a combination of these processes to 
improve the appearance of the cloth. 
However, caution must be taken in 
these processes, as such action fre- 
quently weakens the varn. Only 10 of 
the other 33 mills followed the prac- 
tice of the mill in the organization in 
not attempting nip or speck removal 
previous to fulling. 

During fulling, 21 of the other 33 
mills tacked the cloth with the face in- 
side. Amount of alkali in the fulling 
soap varied from no alkali in one mill 
to 6 0z.; 26 of the mills used from 2 


to 4 oz. of alkali per gal. of water. 
Ratio of alkali to soap ranged from 
0.92 to 4.37. A ratio varying from 1.33 
to 2.5 was used by 26 mills. Mills used 
from 18 qt. to 48 qt. of soap per piece. 
‘Temperature ranges in fulling varied 
from 100° F. to 125° F. A light trap 
for part of the fulling time was used 
by 10 mills, whereas a light trap for 
the entire time was used by 14 mills. 
A heavy trap was used by 3 mills, and 
no trap by 7 mills; 11 mills had top 
doors open during fulling and another 
11 mills had all doors open. Time of 
fulling ranged from 45 min. to 2 hr. 
45 min. Most mills, however, fulled 
from 1 hr. 15 min. to 1 hr. 45 min. 
Loom width of cloth ranged from 61 
in. to 66.5 in.; width after fulling 
varied from 54 in. to 59 in. Most mills 
full within a range of from 57 in. to 
58 in. Head shrinkages ranged from 
3.75% to 15%; over half the mills 
ran between 7% to 10%. 

The same soap solution was used in 
both fulling and in scouring by most 
mills. Majority of the mills used scour- 
ing baths varying from 100° F. to 120° 
F. The fulling soap was either rinsed 
or partially rinsed from the cloth after 
fulling by 19 mills. Scouring with the 
fulling soap for a first scour and then 
adding more soap for a second scour 
was the procedure generally followed 
by the other mills. Most mills scoured 
from 20 to 30 min. 

Rinsing periods ranged from 20 min. 
to 3 hr., 15 min. followi ing scouring. 

A continuous-type washer was used 
by 3 mills with an approximate speed 
of 35 yd. per min. Widths after scour- 
ing ranged from 54 in. to 58 in. Aver- 
age range for most mills was between 
56 in. and 57 in. 

Vacuum extraction was used by 31 
of the 34 mills reporting, the other 3 
mills using a centrifuge. 

The dryi ing organization of the mill 
described indicated an unusual drying 
time of 55 min. The next longest dry- 
ing period was about 154 min. Types 
of dryers and the amount of water re- 
moved during extraction are factors 
which must be considered in setting 
the drying time. Drying temperature 
ranged from 145° F. to 240° F. 
Widths of dried cloth ranged from 
57.5 in. to 61 in.; however the middle 
range varied from 58 in. to 59.5 in. 

In drv finishing the most common 
shear was one with two or three cyl- 
inders. Some, however, had five, six, or 
even seven cvlinders. Treatment given 
the cloth in wet finishing determines, 
to a limited extent, the amount of 
shearing required. Number of shearing 
cuts; that is, by individual cvlinders 
run varied from 2 to 14 on the face of 


the fabric and from 1 to 6 on the back. 
Average for mills on face runs varied 
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from 4 to 8 cuts and on the back from 
2 to 4 cuts. Twenty-three of the mills 
reversed the cloth in shearing so as to 
shear in both directions. 

A medium press was given to the 
cloth by 23 of the mills, 5 gave it a 
light press, and 2 a hard press; 3 mills 
did not press. No tension was applied 
by 10 mills, 20 mills used light tension. 
Steam pressure ranged from 20 to 110 
lb. per sq. in. and speed from 9 to 35 
yd. per min. 

Fully decating the cloth was fol- 
lowed by 11 mills, 10 semi-decated it, 
and 13 mills did not decate. Steaming 


varied from 1 min. to 4 min. in most 
instances, with 15 of the 21 mills using 
a 2 to 3 min. steaming. One mill did 
not pump; another mill pumped 20 
min. Average was between | to 5 min. 
of pumping. 

Conditioning the cloth was resorted 
to by 22 mills; the other 12 mills had 
no conditioning equipment and de- 
pended on natural regain. Moisture 
saturated air was used by 13 mills for 
conditioning and water-spray was used 
by 5 others. 

Shrinkage—Excessive shrinkage in 
sponging must be guarded against. Al- 


lowable sponging shrinkage permitted 
in specifications is 4%, hence the pull- 
out in finishing must be kept below 
this percentage. 

Average shrinkages found in the fab- 
rics produced by 34 mills were as fol- 
lows and represent what may be con- 
sidered as the most desirable practice 
by Philadelphia QM. Head shrinkage 
from trapping is 9%. Average pull-out 
is 3.7%, and. net final shrinkage is 
5.3%. For an added factor of safety, 
the pull-out may be limited to not over 
3% and would thus permit 52 picks 
per in. to be woven. 





MILL ORGANIZATION FOR 18-OZ. 


Mixing Organization No. 1 W 


Lb. wool blended in storage bins— 
40,000 Ib. 

Note: 5 out of 10 mills used 40,0U0 Ib., 
others range from 10,000 to 50,000 Ib. 


Scouring Organization No. 1 W 
Temperature of Scouring liquid 

First bowl] 120° F. 

Second bowl 115° F. 

Third bow] 119° F. 

Fourth bowl 105° F. 
Type of soap—tred oil 
Type of alkali—soda ash 
Method of soaping—drip 

Note: 5 out of 10 mills have 120° F. 

temp. of liquid for first bowl, others ranged 
from 110° to 130° F. In the second bowl, 
3 mills held a temperature of 115° F., 
others ranged from 110° to 125° F. The 
third bowl was held at 110° F. by 5 mills, 
whereas others varied from 110° to 130° F. 
The fourth bowl was held at 105° F. by 
2 mills, whereas others varied from 100° F. 
to 130° F. Two mills used a fifth scouring 
bowl with a 110° F. and a 120° F. temp. 
Seven mills out of 10 used red oil soap. 
Soda ash was used by 8 mills. Five mills 
used the drip method of soaping, whereas 
the other 5 mills used the bucket method. 


Drying Organization No. 1 W 
Raw Stock dryer temp.—220° F. 
Note: Three mills used a temperature 


of about 220° F.; the other 7 ranged from 
130° F. to 200° F. 


Carding Organization No. 2 W 


7 and 8 doublings per ball 
Note: Of the other 9 mills, doublings 
ranged from 1 to 4, three mills using 2 
doublings. 


Gilling Organization No. 1 W 
First gilling 

5 doublings 

4 draft 
Second gilling 

5 doublings 

4.75 draft 
Note: Doublings in first gilling ranged 

from 3 to 15 in the other 9 mills and 
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drafts from 3 to 6.8. In second gilling 
doublings ranged from 4 to 17 and drafts 
from 4.5 to 6. Two mills did not give 
stock a second gilling. 


Combing Organization No. 1 W 


2 draft 
Note: Draft ranges for the other 9 mills 
varied from 1.5 to 2.75. 


Gilling Organization No. 2 W 


First Finisher 
20 doublings 
5 draft 
Second Finisher 
4 doublings 
5.5 draft 
Note: First finisher gilling—In the other 
7 mills doublings range from 15 to 28 and 
drafts from 4.5 to 6.75. Second finisher 
gilling—Only 5 of the other mills used this 
process, with doublings ranging from 4 to 
7 and drafts from 5 to 6.5. Four mills 
gilled for winding to pressure dyeing spools; 
in these, doublings ranged from 6 to 12 and 
drafts from 5 to 7.5. Three mills only 
used a first finisher gilling; two mills had 
first and second finisher gilling; three mills 
had three gilling operations. 


Dye Formula No. 4 W 


No. 1 Primary Shade Yellow 
Chrome Flavine A (C.I. 219)... .0.433% 
Chrome Yellow 2G (C.I. 36)... .0.433% 
Chromal Brown AEB (Pr. 14). ..0.200% 
Alizarine Blue Black B_ (CLI. 

NE 8 hes We tees dea xe 0.170% 
Chromate Dark Brown PWS... .0.175% 


Dye Formula No. 5 W 


No. 2 Primary Shade Brown 
Chrome Flavine A (C.I. 219) .. .0.433% 
Chrome Yellow 2G (C.I. 36)... .0.433% 
Alizarine Blue Black B (CLI. 

DUDE POTN eS nce Ahi ate Blast aah be tet 0.330% 
Chromate Brown AEB (Pr. 14). .0.878% 
Chromate Dark Brown PWS... .0.675% 


Dye Formula No. 6 W 


No. 3 Primary Shade Green 
Chrome Flavine A (C.I. 219), .. .0.3 
eS ere 0.3 
Alizarine Blue Black B (CLL. 


SERGE 


1085) 0.65% 
Chromate Brown AEB (Pr. 14)...0.15% 
Chromate Dark Brown PWS..... 0.15% 

Blending Organization No. 2 W 

Dark O. D. Shade 


No. 1 Primary shade............ 45.0% 
No..2 FeMeeny MAES... 5s. es 27.5% 
No. 3 Primary shade....:....... 5.0% 
en SS rie Si dens ol 

Gilling Organization No. 2 W 

Backwasher 
6 doublings 
5 draft 


Note: Of the 14 other mills, 2 used 6 
doublings and 3 used a 5 draft. Doublings 
ranged from 2 to 20 and drafts from 3.5 to 
6. Two mills gilled in unwinding from 
dyeing spools previous to backwashing, 
whereas one mill only gilled in unwinding 
from dyeing spools and eliminated back- 
washing. 


Recombing Organization No. 1 W 


First Gilling—white and colored 

11 doublings 

5.5 draft 
Second Gilling 

5 doublings 

5.5 draft 

Note: Of 12 mills, only 7 used a first 
gilling; 3 mills used a first and second 
gilling; one mill 3 gilling operations; one 
other mill using 5 processes of gilling. 


Gilling Organization No. 3 W 
French System 
First Gilling 
5 doublings 
5.5 draft 
Second Gilling 
4 doublings 
5 draft 
Third Gilling 
6 doublings 
6 draft 
Fourth Gilling 
5 doublings 
5.6 draft 
Fifth Gilling 
3 doublings 
5.6 draft 
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MILL ORGANIZATION FOR 18-OZ. SERGE (Continued) 


Gilling Organization No. 4 W 
Bradford System 
First Gilling 
4 doublings 
6 draft 
Second Gilling 
16 doublings 
6 draft 
Third Gilling 
5 doublings 
5.25 draft 
2 and 4 Spindle Gill 
4 doublings 
5.25 draft 
Note: Of 15 mills, 4 used first and sec- 
ond gilling and a 2 and 4 spindle gilling. 
Two mills used only three gilling operations 
and one other mill followed the operations 
outlined in the above organization. One 
mill used 4 gilling operations, whereas an- 
other used this same number but added a 
2 and 4 spindle gilling. One mill used 6 
gilling operations plus a 2 and 4 spindle 
gilling. 
Drawing Organization No. 1 W 


French System 


First Reducer 
2 doublings 
4.2 draft 
Second Reducer 
1 doublings 
3.9. draft 
Intermediate Roving 
3 doublings 
5 draft 
No. 3 Fine Roving 
3 doublings 
4.8 draft 
Finisher Roving 
3 doublings 
4.5 draft 
Note: Of the 3 other mills using the 
French System, 3 used the drawing frame, 
2 used the first reducer, 2 employed the 
second reducer, only one used the slubber, 
but all 3 used the intermediate roving 
frame. One mill used a No. 2 inter- 
mediate roving process, a No. 1 fine roving 
and a No. 2 fine roving operation. Two 
mills used a No. 3 fine roving and all 3 
mills employed a finisher roving process. 


Drawing Organization No. 2 W 
Bradford System 


4-Spindle 
4 doublings 
5.25 draft 
6-Spindle 
4 doublings 
5.25 draft 
10-Spindle 
4 doublings 
5.25 draft 
12-Spindle 
3 doublings 
5.25 draft 
\educer 
2 doublings 
5.8 draft 


Roving 
1 doublings 
6 draft 
Note: Of the 19 other mills, 2 mills 
used a 2-spindle gill, 11 mills a 4-spindle 
gill, 14 mills a 6-spindle gill, 12 mills a 
8-spindle gill, 11 mills use a 10-spindle gill, 
15 mills a 12-spindle gill. Reducers were 
used by all except one mill, slubbers by 4 
mills and roving frames by all except one 
mill. 


Spinning Organization No. 3 W 
French System 
Warp 1/24s 
Type of machine—Mule 
2 doublings 
8 draft 
13 t.p.i. 
Z twist 
Note: Of other 3 mills on French sys- 
tem, 2 used mules and | used cap spin- 
ning. Doublings ranged from 1 to 2 and 
drafts from 7 to 10. Twist ranged from 11 
to 11.3. 


Spinning Organization No. 4 W 


French System 
Filling 1/24s 
Same fis Organization No. 3 W. 


Twisting Organization No. 1 W 


French System 
Warp 2/24s 
Yarns 1/24s 
13 t.p.i. 
S_ twist 
Note: Twist ranged from 9.5 to 14.5 
t.p.i., two other mills used 13 t.p.i. 


Twisting Organization No. 2 W 
French System 
Filling 2/24s 
Same as Twisting Organization No 
1W. 


Spinning Organization No. 5 W 
Bradford System 
Warp 1/24.5s 
Type of machine—Cap 
6 draft 
12 t.p.i. 
Z twist 
Note: In the 19 other mills spinning on 
the Bradford System, drafts ranged from 
5.25 to 14 and twist in single yarn from 9 
to 14 t.p.i. 


Spinning Organization No. 6 W 
Bradford System 
Filling 1/25s 
Same as Organization No. 5 W. 
Twisting Organization No. 3 W 
Bradford System 
Warp 2/24.5s 
Yarns 1/25s 
10.5 t.p.i. 
S twist 
Note: Twist ranged from 9.5 to 15 t.p.i. 


Twisting Organization No. 4 W 


Bradford System 
Filling 2/24.5s 
Same as Organization No. 3 W. 


Warp Preparation Organization 
No. 2 W 


No warp sizing used 
3,920 ends in warp 
714 yd. per cut dressed 
7.cuts per beam 
Warp width on beam—75 in. 
144 reed 
4 ends per dent 
58 ends per in. in reed 
Warp width in reed—67.6 in. 


Note: Of the other 33 mills, 27 fol- 
lowed the above practice of not sizing the 
warp. Ends per warp varied from 3,920 
to 3,986. Yards per cut dressed varied from 
714 yd. to 86 yd., and cuts per beam from 
7 to 11. One mill, however, ran from 12 to 
17 cuts per beam. Width of warp on beam 
ranged from 68.5 in. to 72 in. Reeds em- 
ployed varied from 13 to 14%. One mill 
used a 93 reed and 6 ends per dent and 
another a 114 reed and 5 ends per dent, 
but all others reeded 4 ends per clent. 
Ends per in. ranged from 56 to 59. Width 
of warp varied from 66.5 in. to 71.6 in. 


Weaving Organization No. 2 W 


Number of shuttles—3 

Type of temple—double 

54 picks per in. 

Warp width in reed—67.6 in. 

Cloth width from loom—63.5_ in. 

18.55 oz. per yd. from loom 

64.5 yd. per piece 

Note: Out of the 33 other mills report- 

ing, 16 used the same number of shuttles 
as above. Only one mill was weaving with 
1 and 2 shuttles, 10 mills with 2 shuttles, 
5 mills with 2 and 3 shuttles, and one mill 
with 2 and 4 shuttles. Twenty-seven mills 
of the other 33 used double temples, 
whereas the other used a single or double 
and single types of temples. Picks per 
inch were the same in 14 other mills, and 
in those other mills the pickage ranged 
from 52 to 55. Width of reed varied from 
67 in. to 71.6 in., and cloth weight at 
loom varied from 18 oz. per yd. to 19.8 oz. 
per yd. Yardage of piece removed from 
loom ranged from 64 yd. to 80 yd.; how 
ever, one mill used a piece length of 92 yd. 


Fulling Formula No. 2 W 


Sem CAB inc co 0h ccin dese neene 5 oz. 
Alkali 2 oz. 
Water to make 

Note: Formulas of the other 33 mills 
varied with ratio of ounces alkali to ounces 
of soap ranging from 0.92 to 4.37. Two 
extremes were found with one mill using 
a ratio of 6, and another used 11 oz. of 
soap and no alkali. 


er 
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In the October issue of TEXTILE WORLD, 
the author described the way in which care- 
ful planning and strict control of details 
contribute to efficient quill-room operation. 
In this concluding article on quill-room 
management he discusses forms for record- 
ing quiller production and offers a table 
showing fabric defects that originate in 
the quill room. 


@ Strict control of production and full 
utilization of records of individual pro- 
ductive accomplishment of cach op- 
erative are essential if a quilling room 
is to operate at its maximum cfhiciency. 
Such records are necessary to enable 
the superintendent to keep production 
of the room balanced with the quill 
requirements of the weave shed. Also, 
these records form the basis of payroll 
records for the accounting department 
when quillers work on a_ piece-rate 
basis. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL. [ach tray, 
or board, of filling quills should be 
identified with a tag showing the 
operator's number, machine number, 
lot number, and yarn description. 
Some mills use different colored tags 
to identify shifts; whereas others use 
different ranges of numbers for the 
operators on each shift. 

A type of tray ticket frequenty used 
by mills that employ a punch system 
of production control is shown in 
Fig. 1. Every time a full tray of filling 
quills i is delivered by the quiller to the 
inspector a hole is punched in the 
upper left-hand corner of the attached 
ticket marked “credited.”” At the same 
time, the tray is also recorded by 
punching the production record card, 
as illustrated in Fig. 2. V arious shifts 
may be identified by means of differ- 
ent colored tickets. For instance, white 
may signify the first shift; pink may 
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Tray tickets and record cards help 
maintain production control; quill 
defects and their causes are listed 


By ARTHUR C. WAYMAN 


indicate the second shift; and bluc or 
green, the third shift. 

The record card, Fig. 2, contains 
three columns for each day. ‘This pro- 
vision is made for mills which may 
carry more than one type of filling 
tray; as an example, trays are available 
with 50, 75, and 100 quill capacities. 
Assume, for example, that on Monday 
the following quills were delivered: 

7 trays of 50 quills = 350 quills 

4 trays of 75 quills = 300 quills 

4 trays of 100 quills = 400 quills 


Total for day 1,050 quills 
‘This information is recorded by 
punching on the card shown in Fig. 2. 
At the end of the week the card is 
sent to the accounting department for 
use in making up the payroll when 

operatives ate on a picce-work basis. 
On a piece-work basis different rates 


oO 
Credited Inspected 
Operator No. 


YARN: __ 


Fig. |. Tray ticket suitable for at- 
taching to filled quill trays. 


apply for different yarns; hence each 
construction calls for a separate record 
card. One operator may have three 
or more cards. However, to simplify 
payroll records and to attain maximum 
efficiency, it is advisable to limit one 
person to as few lots as possible. 
Should there be need for several small 
lots of odd yarns, it is much better to 
have one quiller run these yarns on an 
hourly basis, rather than to complicate 
the work of piece-work operators. 


INSPECTION. ‘The tray tickct, lig. 1, 
carries the heading “Inspected” in the 
upper right-hand corner. A _ hole is 
punched here by the inspector after 
he has checked over the board for de- 
fective quills. In this task it is recom- 
mended that cach inspector have a 
punch which makes a distinctive mark 
that may be easily identified if it is 
necessary to check on his work. 

If a trav of yarn is quilled late on 
the first shift, it should have the regu- 
lar white quiller ticket that is at- 
tached to all first-shift quills. As it is 
too late for the first-shift inspector to 
check this tray, the second-shift  in- 
spector will do the checking. There- 
fore, the second-shift inspector should 
have a punch cutting a No. 2 in the 
ticket. The first-shift inspector will 
punch No. 1 on any tickets attached 
to trays he inspects and the third-shift 
inspector will have a No. 3 punch for 
the same purpose. 

Identification of quilling operatives 
is accomplished by assigning numbers 
to each hand. A system ‘frequen! tly 
used is to have numbers running from 
101 to 199 for the first shift, 301 to 
299 for the second shift, and 301 to 
399 for the third shift, or a similar 
range of figures. The identity of each 
operative, “together with his shift is 
established quickly; and complaints by 
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the weaving department can_ be 
quickly traced. 

As a precaution against claims by 
operators for not being credited with 
every tray which was turned out, they 
are informed daily of their credited 
production. A bulletin board may be 
used for posting each opcrator’s pro- 
duction for the previous day; but, bet- 
ter still, a slip of paper may be handed 
to each operative, at the close of 
the shift, into which holes equal in 
number to the trays submitted are 
punched. 

Where operators are paid by tray 
weight, a weekly weighing of 10 trays 
of each type of filling should be made 
in order to assure that production 
figures correspond with payroll figures. 
When rates are based upon number 
of quills, this precaution is not neces- 
sary. However, it is a good policy to 
be on the alert and make this check to 
be certain that quills are filled to their 
prescribed capacity. 


QUILLING HINTS. Whenever  over- 
tinting is necessary, the operator 
should either be compensated accord- 
ingly or permitted to run a proportion- 
ately lower number of quilling spin- 
dles. 

Allowances must also be made when 
an operative runs skinners from the 
warping department or a weak yarn 
where knot-tying is permitted. 

Operators should start from the left 
side of a machine at doffing and start 
each spindle before doffing the next. 
After all spindles on a machine are in 
operation, the yarn should be over- 
tinted. This prevents the danger of an 
operator tinting yarn on an adjacent 


Operator No. 


Yarn Denier 


machine in his haste to doff, thus 
starting a yarn mixture should the 
other machine be running material of 
a different description. 

Quiller operators should have ample 
supplies of empty quills, yarn, and 
filling trays at all times. Operatives 
should not be forced to leave their 
machines for lack of such supplies. 
The helper who supplies such equip- 
ment should also remove the full trays. 

Filling trays are subject to much 
abuse. Pins are frequently bent and 
in some cases even broken. ‘Trays 
should be overhauled regularly. Dur- 
ing this period they may also be 
cleaned. As a rule, much waste col- 
lects around the pins. 

When supplies are required or a 
fixer is needed, a light-signal switch 
should be near the operator. Most 
mills have a light switch located within 
easy reach of at least four operators. 
A system of colors frequently used is 
to have a red light to indicate that a 
fixer or mechanic is needed, a blue 
light indicates that the supply boy is 
wanted, and a white light signifies 
that the overseers attention is re- 
quired. 


QUILLING IMPERFECTIONS. The ac- 
companying table indicates various 
filling defects that appear in fabrics at 
the loom. In most instances the fabric 
defects mentioned are traced to the 
quill room where imperfections in the 
yarn during quilling are responsible. 
This table should prove to be helpful 
in maintaining quality operation dur- 
ing quilling, as it points out various 
factors that may cause fabric imper- 
fections. 


© Week ending 


QUILLER'S PRODUCTION RECORD CARD 


S 


Quills =_— Quills = 


—______ Quills = 


Fig. 2. Suggested record card for use by inspector in recording number and 


size of trays quilled by an operative. 
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Table of 


Fabric Imperfections 
Traceable to Quilling 


Fabric 
Defect 
Broken 
picks 
and 
stripbacks 


Pilling 


lumps 


Soiling 


Tight 
picks. 
shiners, 
and 
broken 
picks 


Cause in Quilling 


Bad bunches 

Short bunches 
Traverse wheel set 
too close 

Rough bunch-builder 

| guide 

| Porcelain guides cut 

| Traverse wheel spring 
| too tight 

Excessive thread ten- 
sion 

Rough and damaged 
quills 

| Damaged traverse 
wheel 

| Careless handling of 

| bobbins and quills 


| 
| 
| 


Yarn mixtures 
Tensions irregular 
Steaming periods or 
temperatures not held 
uniform 


Excessive steaming 
| after quilling 

Yarn package too 
large 

Yarn tension too light 
| Cop former not set 
correctly 

Stroke too short 

| Traverse guide jump- 
ing 

Slipping clutch caus- 
ing irregular speed 


ani 
Not sufficient steam- 
ing to set twist 
Traverse bar not 
parallel with spindle 
Spindle not running 
true 

Yarn tension not 
regular 

Brake bands worn 
Soft and unevenly 
built supply package 
Stroke too short 





Dirty hands 


Handling quills and 
supply packages by 
yarn instead of cores 
Dirty machines 

Oil leaking along 
spindle bases 


Bunch not built right 
causing varn to slide 
back behind bunch 
Bunch too large 
Knots not placed on 
outside of package 
Concave or convex 
tapers 
(Also check items 
| listed under Broken 
picks and stripbacks) 








@ Warpers, like most other equip- 
ment in cotton mills, have been taxed 
heavily by running for long periods 
with little time out “for the ovedhauline 
that is required of all high-production 
machinery. New tenders, haulers, 
creelers, and fixers have been put on 
these machines, and while they are 
gaining experience, the machines prob- 
ably do not have so good care as with 
the older, higher- skilled workers. ‘l’o 
make sure the warpers are being main- 
tained in the best possible condition, 
overseers, in company with their best 
fixers, should go over the machines fre- 
quently, list all jobs to be done to pre- 
vent breakdowns, and have these jobs 
done as quickly as possible. ‘This may 
mean overtime and Sunday night work 
for the fixer and overseer, but several 
hours spent this way may prevent long, 
costly delays in production. 

Slasher and loom cfhciency are 
greatly affected by the condition of the 
warper, and the results of good mainte 
nance of warpers are quickly spread 
over these operations. High selvages, 
soft spots in -beams, loose “ends, ove! 
tensioned yarn, kinky yarn, over-runs, 
and crossed ends take a heavy toll in 
slasher and loom efficiency. And all 
these faults can be traced directly to 
the condition of the warper and its 
mechanisms. 

The following suggestions on ove 
hauling, cleaning, and lubricating, to- 
gether with ‘Tables I and II, can be 
used to develop schedules and charts 
to suit individual plant requirements. 
Such charts may be prepared by the 
overseer in charge. 
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OVERHAULING 


Beam Rack—lInspect journal bearings 
and fulcrums for wear and breakage. 
Remove and weld parts, replace, and 
realign and/or refit. 


Measuring Roll—Check journal and 
bearings for wear and alignment. Build 
up worn journals and bears. Straighten, 
line, and level roll. 


Yardage Clock—Examine condition of 
yardage clock and knock-off pawls. Oil 
with light machine oil. 


Weights and Pulleys—Check opera- 
tion of weights and pulleys. Be sure 
tension is correct for work to be done. 


Stop Motion—Test stop motion at 
ends and center if it is rotary bar me- 
chanical type, and set to, knock off at 
those points. ‘Test at random wires on 
clectric stop motions. Remove and re- 
place damaged drop wires. 


Beam Drum—lInspect for rough places, 
wear, and alignment. Note if internal 
drive gears are worn. Build up worn 
parts “and realign drum. Examine 
brake mechanisms and adjust properly. 
Check to see if beam runs true over 
drum. 


Beam Let-Off Mechanism—Check to 
see that beam let-off is putting right 
pressure on beam. Stop motion will 
stop warp if too much pressure 1s on 
beam. 

Check for cracks 
beams being thrown 
If frame is cracked, it 
removed, welded, and re- 
Then frame and rolls should 


Warper Frame— 
caused from 
against frame. 
should be 
placed. 


Scheduled inspec- 
tion, lubrication and 
overhauling pre- 
vent costly mill 
shut-downs 


Warpers need regular overhauling, 
lubrication and cleaning to perform 
properly under present conditions. 


be lined and leveled. All bolts on 
warper frame should be tightened. 
Clutch—Check for starting accelera- 
tion to see that machine doesn’t start 
too fast, which over-loads motor and 
causes fine yarn to break, since tension 
is not entirely off yarn. 


Brake—Check brake and set to stop 
beam in | to 14 sec. If brake does not 
stop beam promptly, the broken end is 
covered by yarn. If stopped too soon, 
beam may skid, thus abrading yarn. 
With the hydraulic brake, this adjust- 
ment can be made by adjusting a small 
nut if nothing is wrong with the fluid 
line or cylinder. Refill cylinder with 
brake fluid if necessary. Never mix two 
different fluids. 

Comb—Examine each comb dent and 
test operation of expanding mech- 
anism. Repair comb dents, screws, and 
levers so that the operator does not 
have to force the comb mechanism. 


Slack Take-up Roll—Check slackener 
roll and align journals and bearings. 
Straighten roll and build up wom 
bearings or journals. Examine lifter 
weights and racks for broken teeth and 
repair by welding. Line and _ level 
racks. 

Blower and Fans—Check air currents 
from warper blower and from fans on 
creels to be sure they are directed 
against the yarn or cones so as to re- 
move lint. 


Creel—Check alignment and stability 
of the creel. Check electric stop mo- 
tion to see if drop wires are making 
contact. Adjust drop wires to stop 
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ends properly. Look for worn, dam- 
aged, rusty drop wires; and repair or re- 
place damaged wires. Replace broken 
porcelain steps and crooked skewers. 


Beams—Examine beam journals and 
alignment of heads; send damaged 
beams to machine shop for overhaul- 
ing. 

LUBRICATION 


Proper selection of oils and greases, 
and the regular application of these 
lubricants are important steps in the 
preventive maintenance of warpers. 
Bearings on fast moving parts are 
greased with pressure guns suitable for 
the grease fittings used. Other points 
—such as beam journal bearings, quad- 
rants, chains, pulleys, gears, guide 
rolls, bearings, motor bearings, etc.— 
are oiled or greased with hand dis- 
pensers. 

Greasing and oiling practices that 
are suitable for most warpers are given 
below. 

Plain Bearings—Lubricate plain bear- 
ings by using hand-dispensing oil can 
using a medium heavyy-bodied, high- 
grade machine oil. If bearings are 
equipped for grease application in a 
pressure grease gun, use a soft medium 
cup grease. 

Cylinder and Carrier Rolls, Ball Bear- 
ings—Grease these anti-friction bear- 
ings with a grease of low starting and 
running torque, and good chemical 
stability. 


Quadrants, Gears, Studs—Apply grease 
of medium degree of hardness that has 
more adhesive qualities than ordinary 
cup grease of like consistency. 
CLEANING 


Blowing Off—Blow off creel and war- 
per after every beam. 

Wiping Off—Wipe off warper with 
waste once each week. 

Relay Coil—Clean relay coil contacts, 
drop wires and reset mechanism once 
a month with crocus cloth. 

Creel Sprockets — Remove _ thread 
waste from creel sprockets. 


SCHEDULES 


lable I and II are schedules devel- 
oped in one mill for inspection, main- 
tenance, and lubrication of Barber- 
Colman high-speed warpers. Similar 
schedules can be worked out for other 
types of warpers. 
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Table |. Maintenance and inspection schedule 
for Barber-Colman warper 
(160 hr. operation) 


Skewers — Check 

Drop Wires —— Check 
Creel —— Blow off after each beam 
Warper —— Blow off after each beam 


3-WEEKS 
Clutch—— Inspect, overhaul and reline if necessary. 
Remove clutch only when trouble occurs. 
Pressure Levers —— Check to see if too tight or too loose. 
Brake—— Look for leaks in fluid line ard brake cylinder. 
Inspect brake facing, cleaning and renew- 
ing when necessary. Remove brake only 
when trouble occurs. Keep brake fluid 
above bleeder pipe in the VWH 29 master 
cylinder on the warper brake. Do not use 
oil in brake cylinder. Use brake fluid. Don’t 
mix light and heavy fluid. 
Contacts —— Clean all controls on warper and replace when 
needed. 
Creel Sprockets —— Remove thread waste. 
Let-off Mechanism ——Inspect let-off mechanism. 


MONTHLY 


Reset Cam Switch Box —— Clean contact points with crocus cloth. 
Warper Motor Switch —— Never work on 550 v. warper motor switch. 
This must be done by plant electrician only. 


6-MONTHS 


Drop Wire and Contacts —— ReMove unit cover bar and clean drop wires 
and contacts. 


Motor Ball Bearing Check for proper lubrication. 


Table Il. Lubrication schedule 


for Barber-Colman creel and warper 
(160 hr. operation) 


Anti-Bounder — Oil 
Clutch Cleaner — Oil 
Oil Bearings — Oil 


WEEKLY 
Creel Sprocket —— Grease 
Bearings and Warper Fans Grease 
Let-off Screw —— Grease 
Horizontal Drive Shaft —— Grease 
Gear Box —— Check and oil if necessary 


3-MONTHS 
Drum Bearings on 
Clutch of Warper —— Grease 
Dash Pot —— Keep full of oil. Add as needed. 
Beam Bearing As- 
sembly, VWA 29 ——Grease 





Buttresses extend up to the second 
floor along the weave room wall 


(right). 


ef 
en 


On the opposite wall at the lower 
end of the mill, similar buttresses are 
anchored (above). 


TO REDUCE 
VIBRATION 


A large southern mill has buttressed 
the outside walls of its weave room 


CONCRETE BUTTRESSES constructed at 
the lower end of the Monarch Mills, 
Union, S. C., over two years ago, have 
eliminated the excessive vibration 
caused by the installation of new 
high-speed machinery. Building vibra- 
tion and sway became very noticeable 
when over 400 X-Model Draper 
looms began operation in the second- 
floor weave room. ‘These new looms 
were replacing a similar number of 
old E-Model looms, and it was ascer- 
tained that the additional speed of the 
new equipment was causing the build- 
mg to vibrate. 

Vibration was particularly bad on 
the floors above this weave room, es- 
pecially on the fourth floor where 
the spinning room is located. In 
this department, the traveling clean- 
ers, of the type with tracks supported 
by the spinning frame creels, began 
to derail frequently. The master me- 
chanic tried to brace the spinning 
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frames’ creels, but this did not stop 
the cleaners from jumping off the 
tracks or the frames from getting out 
of line. 

Industrial buildings have been 
known to sway because of machine 
vibration before; however, the amount 
of sway at Monarch was considered 
detrimental to the efficient operation 
of the department above and below 
the weave room, and it was believed 
that keeping the machinery aligned 
would be a difficult problem. 

Engineers were called in to devise a 
way of bracing the structure. ‘Their 
first attempt was to anchor the floor 
beams to the walls securely by bolt- 
ing the ends of the beams to steel 
plates on the outside walls. This locked 
the floors and walls together securely 

form a rigid structure, which did 
vibrate less. However,-in a few weeks 
the bolts in the plates worked loose 
and the vibration started again. After 


considering the problem further, it 
was decided to brace the walls from 
the outside with heavy concrete but- 
tresses. Since the second floor weave 
room was the source of the vibration, 
it was decided to place the buttresses 
at intervals for the length of the 
room on the two long walls of the 
building. ‘I'wenty buttresses were used 
on cach side, one at each point where 
the inside floor beams were anchored 
to the wall. 

Buttresses were so designed that 
they extended to a point just above 
the second-floor level. The foundation 
of each buttress was started several 
feet below the ground level to give a 
firm anchorage. The side wall was an- 
chored by making two pockets in the 
wall at different heights, into which 
concrete was poured at the same time 
the buttresses were poured. Thus, each 
buttress was dovetailed to the mill 
wall in these two places to give addi- 
tional rigidity and prevent “wall and 
buttress from’ separating. Concrete was 
poured over the week-end so as to 
allow time for setting before machin- 
cry was started and thus prevent 
damage to the concrete. 
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@ Lower grades of cotton must be 
utilized to a greater extent than usual 
because of rapid depletion of supplies 
of better grades and the record crops 
of the lower grades for the last two 
years. Card-speed tests on five grades 
of cotton led to the following con- 
clusions: (1) that yarn became pro- 
gressively poorer in appearance and 
neppiness increased to a greater extent 
by using lower grades of cotton than 
by using higher doffer speeds, (2) 
higher grades of cotton are necessary 
when good appearance is essential, 
even though some improvement can 
be effected by slower carding; (3) 
higher card-cylinder and _lickerin 
speeds were found most beneficial to 
yarn appearance; (4) yarn strength is 
not affected by greater beating in the 
pickers or by increased card. doffer 
speeds; (5) waste was greater for the 
lower grades and more efficient card- 
ing at cylinder speeds were detected 
in the increase in waste. 

Five bales of cotton ranging from 
Good Middling to Low Middling in- 
cluding Middling Gray from a one 
variety area in Mississippi were used 
for the study. Staple length differences 
were small ranging from 1s to 1s in. 
Each bale was separated into at least 
10 uniform spinning test lots and spun 
into 20s, 30s and 40s carded warp 
yarns. Ten lots of each bale were 
given the same picker treatment, and 
five of them were carded with a cylin- 
der speed of 168 r.p.m. and with a 
doffer speed of 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 
r.p.m. The other five were carded at 
a cylinder speed of 192 r.p.m. with the 
same series of doffer speeds. As doffer 
speeds were increased, there was a 
proportionate increase in the speed of 
the feed roll and production per hour. 


YARN APPEARANCE AND STRENGTH. 
Yarns became progressively poorer in 
ippearance, and card web neppiness in- 
creased to a greater extent by using 
lower grades of cotton than by using 
greater doffer speeds. ‘These results 
demonstrate the necessity for higher 
grades of cotton when good appear- 
nce is essential, even though some 
inprovement can be effected by slower 
carding or by faster card cylinder and 
ickerin speeds. Higher card cylinder 
nd lickerin speeds were found most 
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CARD SPEEDS 
and Yarn Quality 








beneficial to yarn appearance with pro- 
ductions of 12 lb. or more per hr. 

No significant differences in yarn 
strength were found between the three 
lots given more cleaning at the picker 
and those given normal picker treat- 
ment. An analysis of the yarn strength 
data for a given grade shows no sig- 
nificant differences between lots carded 
at different doffer speeds. It was con- 
cluded that neither the rate of card 
production or cylinder speed has any 
important effect on yarn strength. 
Yarn strength differences found are 
probably attributable to differences in 
fiber length and other properties rather 
than to grade alone. 


WASTE. Less waste is removed when 
production is increased by greater 
doffer and feed roll speeds and when 
cvlinder speeds are reduced without 
changing the rate of production. This 
is due co more cotton being com- 
pressed between cylinder and _ flats, 




































Novres: With a cylinder speed of 168 r.p.m. 
With a cylinder speed of 199 r.p.m., 











Cotton grades have more ef- 
fect on appearance than the 
r.p.m. of cylinder or doffer 


By JOHN M. COOK and A. Y. WILLIS, Jr. 


Cotton Technologists, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


with the result that the cotton is sub- 
jected to less carding action. Also, 
when production is increased by 
greater doffer speeds or when the cyl- 
inder speed is increased, more waste 
is made. Percentage of visible waste 
removed from two grades of cotton 
processed at different doffer and cylin- 
der speeds are shown in the accom- 
panying table. No significant effect 
on card work was found for the lot of 
Good Middling or the two lots of 
Middling Gray that were subjected to 
more than normal beating. 

Each lot of cotton was manufac- 
tured into yarn without difficulty as 
far as the machining was concerned, 
but the Middling Gray and Low Mid- 
dling grades made the atmosphere 
very dusty and uncomfortable and the 
machinery required more cleaning. 


Abstract of report issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Food Distribu- 
tion Administration. in cooperation with 
Clemson Agricultural College. 


Percentages of visible waste removed from Good Middling and 
Low Middling cottons processed with five different doffer 
speeds and two cylinder speeds. 

































































Item Waste Percentage 
$$ 
Doffer speeds (r.p.m.) 8 10 | 12 | 14 16 
Cylinder speeds (r.p.m.)| 168 | 199 | 168 | 199 | 168 | 199 | 168 | 199 | 168 | 199 
Good Middling Pet. | Pet. | Pet. | Pet. | Pet. | Pet. | Pet. | Pet. | Pet. | Pet. 
Card: 
Flat strips...... 3.06, 3.88) 2.81) 3.26) 2.68) 3.04) 2.68) 2.81) 2.55) 2.86 
Cyl. & doffer 
Pree .80| .72) .78) .83; .94) . 1.03) .83) 1.09) 1.07 
Motes and fly. .80) .98 .67| .80; .65) .76) .62) .72| .43) .63 
Sweepings...... -14| .18; .14 .18| 13, 13} «ae .22| ia? ae 
RUSE os aie 4.80| 5.76 4.40) 5.07) 4.40) 4 80) 4.55) 4.58) 4.20) 4.69 
Opener, pickers &| 
car 
DARD s o3 00 8.31] 9.13) 7.66) 8.30 7.72) 8.01) 7.84) 7.90) 7.53) 8.07 
Low Middling | | 
Card: | | 
Flat strips... ... 4.20) 5.16) 3.74) 4.22) 3.46) 4.17| 3.21) 3.56) 2.98) 3.22 
Cyl. &  doffer | | 
NN ac gaa 99} .95) 1.12 1.09 ] 1.26) 1.45} 1.39) 1.43) 1.54 
Motes and fly...} 1.46) 1.76) 1.34) 1.47| 1.22) 1.38) 1.04] 1.23) 1.02) 1.19 
Sweepings.... 17) .28)  .29) 23) 7 28) .23) 17) “aay” «ke 
——| en 
fi | ee 6.82) 8.15) 6.49) 7.01) 6.12) 7.09) 5.93) 6.35) 5.66) 6.34 
Opener, pickers & | | 
card ee 
Tot(h). ..:...{18: 93/14. 62/13. 09| I. 3.99 12 2 - Bt 14. 02! 12. 77\12 83/12. 49|13.33 





(1) Based on net weight of cotton fed ie. first ite process 
, the speed of licker-in equals to 420 r.p.m 
the speed of licker-in equals to 500 r.p.m. 


————_——_—_—_———— 
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Previous articles in this series on Styling and Designing Consumer Fabrics, which began 
in the September issue, discussed the place and functions of the stylist and the designer 
and described the manufacture of fabric samples. Subsequent articles will deal with the 


designing of specific types of fabrics. 


@ New lines of styled fabrics must be 
carefully costed and all elcments of 
mi mnufacturing and merchandising ex- 
pense considered so that the bsheics 
can be sold competitively and still be 
profitable. ‘This end can be accom 
plished onlv by the closest cooperation 
and collaboration between the stylist, 
designer, mill superintendent, and cost 
accountant. If a thorough job is not 
done in ferreting out new or hidden 
cost factors, the Esbeics may prove un- 
profitable to a mill. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed upon accurate 
data being furnished by the stylist, 
designer, and sample supervisor, and 
upon an adequate cost system being 
installed to meet the special condi. 
tions imposed by new fabrics. 
Estimated costs are necessary before 
samples are made in order to deter 
mine if the sales price will fall in the 
correct bracket. If it does not, the 
designer and stylist must revise the 
specifications so that the sample can 
be made to fit the requirements. The 
fabric specification record can take any 
one of several forms, provided it shows 
the estimated yarn and fabric data 
needed by the cost accountant for the 
basis of his work. One suitable form 
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was shown in Part II of this series. As 
a rule, the re sponsibility for filling out 
the fabric specification rests with the 
designer, and the more information 
he includes, the easier it is for the 
accountant to consider all cost ele- 
ments in his figures. This specifica 
tion should then be sent to the super- 
intendent for his comments, and he 
in turn should pass it on to the ac 
countant for figuring. By routing 
initial cost sheets in this manner, 
many things unknown to anyone can 
come to light. 

After the sample is made, the fabric 
should be tested under controlled lab 
oratory conditions and the actual 
specifications—such as weight per lin- 
ear or square yard, varn numbers, ends 
and picks per inch, and warp and 
filling take-uap—compared with the 
initial, theoretical specification. ‘The 
basis of all fabric cost should be the 
theoretical yarn and fabric specifica- 
tion, as a specification figured on a 
spot check of a fabric will introduce 
variations from standard in yarn num 
bers and constructions. Of course, 
values for take- “up or contraction are 
usually estimated in the initial specifi- 
cation; therefore, for accur: icy, the 








Hetermining 


Costs of 
New Fabrics 


By THOMAS O. OTT, Jr. 


Southern Editor, Textile World 








actual take-up as shown by the test 
is substituted for estimated values. 
The stylist should give the cost ac- 
countant a tentative figure as to the 
size set to be run for a fabric, as this 
has considerable bearing on the cost. 


COLLECTING COST DATA. Sample su- 
pervisors should be charged with the 
responsibility for collecting cost data 
on the final sample order as a basis for 
the final cost estimate. Complete notes 
on the processing of the stock, yarn, 
and fabric on a fairly large s sample 
order (500 yd. or more), will reveal 
many obscure cost factors which often 
are not indicated by a small sample. 
Copies of these notes should be passed 
on to the accountant so that he will 
have all these factors in mind when 
calculating costs. 

Cost records -and cost methods are 
designed to meet conditions in a 
specific mill. Many mills, especially 
those that are just going into manu- 
facture of fancy goods, must often run 
natural and colored stock and yarns in 
the same departments. This set-up is 
difficult to handle, due to interde 
pendency of the machines, operators, 
and supervision. To avoid complica 
tions, mill superintendents generally 
plan for complete separation of the 
machinery and personnel on colored 
work from those on natural work by 
partitioning off departments or by 
using separate floors or buildings for 
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at least some of the operations. Ma- 
chine speeds and production, operator 
assignment and techniques, and extra 
supervision must be reflected on the 
cost records. Waste percentages and 
cost of power, cleaning, stripping, etc., 

must be determined. If these things 
are done, it is possible for costs to be 
truly reflected on special fabrics or 
groups of fabrics, and the accountant 
can work up tables of differentials: or 
average costs for specific operations 
for certain fabric types that can be 
applied to new fabrics without further 
detailed investigation. The basic fact 
to keep in mind is to find all cost 
factors and have a system that will 
reflect them in the pricing of the 
fabric. One detailed cost record form 
used by a mill doing a business in 
styled fabrics is shown in Fig. 1 (Fig- 
ures given do not represent actual 
costs of any mill.) The cost accoun- 
tant secures basic information for this 
detailed cost record from the Fabric 
Specification Record and tables of cost 
elements of similar yarns and fabrics. 

Cost of the yarn for styled goods 
must be determined on the basis of 
the size of the lots that can be run 
and actual conditions under which the 
new yarns are manufactured. Where 
change of conditions can reduce cost, 
the management should be informed 
so. that plans can be made to take 
advantage of this opportunity. Until 
such plans materialize, only the true 
cost on existing equipment should be 
used and not the theoretical optimum 
under ideal conditions. To facilitate 
the figuring of fabric costs, the accoun- 
tant should build up data in the form 
of tables on the cost of processing 
standard lots of fibers and yarns. Often 
a table of yarn costs is prepared for 
use as a basis for determining fabric 
costs. This table is revised only when 
the changes in cost elements require 
it. It is sometimes desirable to furnish 
the designer with a list of yarn costs 
for his own use in figuring initial costs 
of fabrics. These yarn costs can be 
placed on the lower part of the Fabric 
Specification Record (Shown in Fig. 3 
of Part II of this series) under “Re- 
marks,” 

Cost of finishing goods can also 
affect the profitableness of a fabric. 
Accordingly, the cost of finishing in 
the quantities expected must be added 
to the manufacturing costs. 

Detailed fabric costs should show 
the cost of the finished fabric ready 
for shipment to the customer. Addi- 
tional charges or tables of charges can 
be worked out for special packaging 
ind handling for specific customers. 
his is quite often the procedure for 
nills that manufacture their fabrics 
nto end-use articles. 
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DETERMINING SALES PRICE. Salcs 
prices of fabrics are tentatively deter- 
mined by the stylist as soon as he gets 
suitable samples of the new lines. 
When final cost sheets arrive, he re- 
views his prices and puts cach fabric 
in its proper price bracket as suggested 
by the cost. It may be found that some 
fabrics can be sold in a lower price 
range than was expected, whereas 
others must be placed in a high price 
range. If a fabric does not fit into any 
regular price range, the stylist can re- 
quest a new sample with revisions in 
construction that will allow him to 
price it properly. To determine the 
sales price, the stylist adds to the total 
manufacturing cost the sales expense 
and the margin of net profit desired or 
expected. The sum of all this gives 
him a probable sales price. However, 
he may find that he must adjust the 


DETAILED FABRIC COST 
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figure up or down a few cents to meet 
the average price that he desires for a 
range. For example, if he has already 
priced several fabrics at 75¢ a yd., and 
the new fabric has a tentative sales 
price of 74+¢ he would naturally raise 
the price 1¢. 

Final approval of all cost estimates, 
prices, and net theoretical margins of 
profit should be given by the sales 
manager; otherwise the stylist may be 
held responsible if the net profits he 
figures are not realized. In fact, close 
consultation between the sales man- 
ager and the stylist during the entire 
time a line is being styled is advisable, 
so that no drastic changes need be 
made at the last minute. The final 
checkup then resolves itself into a 
quick review of fabrics, costs, prices, 
profit margins, and profitable volumes 
required, 
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With hot water will 
permit economies 
in the processing of 
woolen and wor- 
sted fabrics 


High-temperature hot-water heating systems 
have been employed extensively in European 
textile mills for several years, where they 
In this 


country initial installations of these systems 


have resulted in large economies. 


have been made in the plastics industry, but 
the war has delayed their widespread adop- 
tion. Methods of utilizing high-temperature 
hot water in cotton dyeing and finishing 
processes were described by Mr. Geiringer 


in the September issue of TEXTILE WORLD. 


In this article he discusses their use in proc- 


essing woolens and worsteds. 


By PAUL GEIRINGER 


Licensed Professional Engineer 


SUBSTANTIAL QUANTITIES of heat are 
required for processing woolen and 
worsted materials. Thus, in a woolen 
mill having spinning, weaving, and 
finishing departments, approximately 
the same amount of steam is required 
for processing as is required for power 
production. 

Formerly, practice was to employ 
a 150- to 200-lb. boiler and condensing 
steam engine. It was customary to 
produce as much hot water as possible 
by means of a hot water heater hooked 
up between the low-pressure steam 
cylinder and the condenser. Ordina- 
rily, this method produced a sufficient 
quantity of hot water. However, the 
temperature of the water was not high 
enough for many processes, and it was 
necessary to raise it to the desired 
temperature with live steam. Today, 
it is economical in designing new 
power plants to provide boilers of 
about 400-Ib. pressure for smaller mills 
and 600-Ib. pressure for larger mills. 
The boiler pressure can be reduced to 
70 to 75 lb. in a steam engine or tur- 
bine, and the back-pressure steam can 
be transformed into high-temperature 
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Fig. |. Dyehouse equipment of this type could readily be adopted to take 
advantage of economies offered by the high-temperature hot-water system. 


“a 


hot water at 310 to 320°F. Such a sys- 
tem will provide all the power needed 
for the mill and also a sufficient supply 
of hot water to meet all possible re 
quirements and needs for all process 
work. 


HIGH EFFICIENCY. Uvtilization of hot 
water at a temperature of over 300°T’. 
has proved to be an _ economical 
method for transmitting heat to the 
processing equipment and for room 
heating. The high-temperature hot 
water is circulated in liquid state 
through a closed piping system. Heat 
is transmitted to the processing equip 
ment, radiators, etc., by radiation and 
convection. If this piping is well in 
sulated, the system will have an efh 
ciency of 94 to 95%. Pine sizes need 
not be large; in large mills the header 
need not be over 6 in. in diameter: 
and in most mills a smaller diameter 
will suffice. 

Due to the fact that large quantities 
of heat are stored in the high-tem 
perature water, it is easier to meet 
peak-load demands for heat than with 
older systems. In a mill of medium 
size the system will contain 1000 cu. 
ft. of water, or more. A temperature 
drop of 15°F. between the flow and 


return line can be obtained in a short 
period of time, quickly making avail- 
able 1,000,000 B.t.u. to satisfy the 
shock-load demand. «However, shock 
demand for heat does not put a sud- 
den heavy load on the boiler. Obvi- 
ously, boilers can be operated more 
eficiently when the load is fairly con- 
stant, with no peak loads. 

Since no water is lost from the sys- 
tem, the problem of boiler feed-water 
treatment is minimized and the boiler 
is kept clean. Likewise the high-tem- 
perature hot water is free from gases or 
impurities which could corrode or clog 
the pipe lines. 

As stated above, common practice 
in woolen and worsted mills is to store 
hot water in tanks. This water, which 
usualy is at a temperature of 100 to 
120°F. as received from the condenser, 
is used in scouring, dyeing, fulling, etc. 
For some operations, it is necessary to 
raise the temperature to 135°F. o1 
higher by introducing live steam. It is 
better, however, to store the water at a 
temperature of about 200°". and mix 
it with cold water as needed to obtain 
the proper temperature. Hot wate! 
mixers suitable for this purpose ar 
available. When water is stored at 
200°F., smaller tanks are needed than 
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Fig. 2. Tenter dryer equipped with high- temperature hot-water system of 
heating, thus replacing conventional steam pipes. 


when it is stored at lower temperatures. 
Also, it is easy to hold the water at a 
constant temperature. 


ROOM HEATING. High-temperature 
hot-water systems for heating the spin- 
ning room, weave shed, and other de- 
partments are highly practical, and the 
room temperatures can be readily con- 
trolled. The large temperature drop 
obtained plus the rapid circulation 
of hot water make it possible to 
regulate the system to compensate 
quickly for any changes in outside 
temperature. Aubomabie control can 
be obtained by use of suitable instru 
ments. Any one, or a combination, of 
several methods may be emploved fot 
utilizing the heat from the hot water. 
For example, one excellent method is 
to use hot-air-blast unit heaters. An- 
other method is to employ unit heaters 
in conjunction with extended pipe sur- 
faces to supply by direct*radiation 
about 25 to 30% of the total heat 
required, 


PROCESS WORK. 


Fuel consumption 
can be reduced by approximately 20 to 
25% by utilizing high- temper iture hot 
Water in all wet-processing equipment 


in woolen and worsted mills. Follow- 
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ing are some of the more important 
applications. 

The steaming apparatus in the spin- 
ning department and the warp sizing 
machine in worsted mills both require 
some heat which can be easily supplied 
by means of high-temper: iture hot 
water. 

The wool scouring machine can be 
provided with hot water from the cen- 
tral storage tank. In addition, coils can 
be placed in each compartment. If the 
design of the machine permits, the 
coils can be placed under a perforated 
false bottom made from thin sheet 
metal. This false bottom. will protect 
the coils and prevent accumulations of 
wool on them. 

The hot-blast coils of the raw stock 
dryer can be supplied with hot water; 
temperature of the dryer can be closely 
controlled. 

Raw stock dyeing equipment can be 
supplied with hot water from the stor 
age tank and provided with coils for 
additional heating.” The soap tank and 
soaping machine require a hot water 
supply and small heating coil. 

Hot water at a temperature of 
300°F. or higher will provide the air 
temperature of 220 to 240°F. needed 
for carbonizing. 


Cloth washers can be supplied with 
hot water from the storage tank. 

Largest savings in fuel will be ef- 
fected by use of hot water heating of 
piece dyeing equipment. The ma- 
chines are supplied with hot water 
from the storage tank and are fitted 
with hot-water coils. Most European 
piece dyeing equipment is now de- 
signed to provide space for coils. Al- 
though machines made in this country 
are not so designed, it is possible with 
most equipment to find space for a coil 
of adequate size. For example, the ma- 
chines shown in Fig. 1, undoubtedly 
could be adapted to the high-tempera- 
ture hot-water systems of heating. 


DYEBATHS. Heating dyebaths by 
high-pressure steam has not been too 
successful, due partly to the fact that 
maintenance of traps has proved 
troublesome. Although heating of 
dyeing machines by direct steam is a 
simple procedure, it is not economical 
and it has several other disadvantages. 
With open machines, when the tem- 
perature of the dyebath approaches 
the boiling point, the steam injected is 
not absorbed, but passes into the air 
of the dyehouse, necessitating use of 
defogging equipment. This condition 
is largely overcome when closed ma- 
chines are employed, but even with 
closed machines, heat consumption 
can be reduced by hot-water coils. The 
coils should, of course, be made from a 
material, such as stainless steel, which 
will not corrode or affect the dyeing 
processes. One advantage of hot water 
heating is that no dirt or other foreign 
matter is introduced into the bath; an- 
other is that the bath is not diluted. 
Heating up of the bath can be accom- 
plished as quickly as by injection of 
live steam. European mills which have 
adopted the high-temperature hot 
water system in their dyehouses have 
reported actual fuel savings ranging 
from 25 to 30% 

Cloth dryers and carbonizers can be 
heated readily with hot water, as can 
calenders and presses. A tenter dryer 
equipped with a hot water heating sys- 
tem is shown in Fig. 2. 

Steaming and conditioning machines 
which have been operated with live 
steam can be adapted to the hot-water 
system by placing a coil in a shallow 
tray. Hot water is fed to the tr: iy from 
the storage tank and is held at a depth 
of $ to 4 in. by means of a liquid-level 
control. 

High-temperature hot-water heating 
systems are relatively simple in design 
and they require little maintenance. 
Engineers and other mill executives 
who are concerned with postwar mod- 
ernization should not overlook their 
advantages. 











FURRING 
SHUTTLES 


for Rayon 


@ Loom adjustments when changing 
from cotton to rayon should be given 
very serious consideration as rayon 
yarn, even after being sized, must be 
handled more carefully than cotton. 
When a new warp is started, the fol- 
lowing changes should be made: 

Cover the raceplate with either 
plush or corduroy. Many cotton looms 
have metal raceplates. These should 
be removed, and replaced by wooden 
strips the same thickness as the metal. 
To cover it, cut corduroy to the proper 
width and length. Now apply a thin 
film of glue over the raceplate. Tack 
the corduroy at one end, so that it is 
held firmly; then stretch it along the 
raceplate, and tack at the other end. 

Make sure that shuttles are kept 
very smooth at all times. This should 
be a matter for daily inspection, as the 
slightest rough place can cause chafed 
ends. Shuttles become rough as a re- 
sult of reeds being out of line, or boxes 
not being properly adjusted. Weavers 
should be taught to check their shut- 
tles at least once each shift to make 
sure there are no rough places. After 
sandpapering a shuttle, it is good pol- 
icy to polish it with shellac and oil, 
rubbing them in briskly. 

Furring of shuttles is not given 
enough consideration; unless shuttles 
are properly furred, broken picks may 
occur. These result from various 
causes, such as cut eyes or pins in 
shuttles, rough shuttles, rough shuttle- 
boxes, filling catching in boxes, etc. 
Before starting to fur a shuttle, it is 
well to comb out the fur, and cut off 
all long hairs, so that the fur will be 
of uniform thickness throughout. 

On hard-twist yarns it is “customary 
to extend the fur the full length of the 
quill, in order to prevent yarn kinking. 
For soft twist yarns, fur should be 
about three-quarters of the length of 
the quill on the back side of the shut- 
tle, and half the length of the front 
side. 

When putting fur in shuttles, never 
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Changes required 
in cotton mills using 
present equipment 


for weaving fila- 
ment rayon 


By ALBERT REWDT 


have the grain on both pieces running 
the same way, but place one with grain 
forward and the other with grain back- 
ward. The reason for this is to obtain 
uniform tension on yarn coming off 
bobbins. 

Tensions must work freely in order 
to take up slack in yarn when the 
shuttle enters the box. Improper ten- 
sion on shuttles will cause rough cloth. 
The object of tension rings is to take 
up the slack in yarn, after the shuttle 
has been boxed. To ascertain whether 
tensions are working properly, hold 
shuttle in the hand and pull on the 
filling steadily. If the tensions move 
back. and forth without any strain, 
they should function satisf: ictorily. If 
the rubber on the tension spring is too 
tight, it will prevent the tension from 
operating properly. 

Reed cradles on looms should not 


Furring of shuttles assures uniform tension. 


be too tight, but have a certain 
amount of play. The correct amount 
varies somewhat according to type of 
fabric being woven. A small amount 
of side play in the reed is helpful, 
especially on fine-denier yarns. 

Reeds must be in perect alignment 
in order to enable shuttles to run true. 
To line up a reed, use a steel straight- 
edge and place the straightedge in the 
box. The back of the box should line 
up with the front of the reed. 

The shed should be just large 
enough for the shuttle to pass through 
without touching the ends, and it 
should never be too low on the race- 
plate. In other words, the ends should 
never rub on the raceplate; they should 
barely touch it. 

Care should be saken in setting 
picking motions, in order to get as 
light a pick as possible. This can be 
done by proper adjustment of binders. 
Binders should hold the shuttle in the 
center, but many looms are so set that 
shuttles are checked by the binders in 
back. This necessitates the back being 
tight and more pick is requited to 
drive the shuttle in and out. When 
shuttles are checked at the back, it is 
very difficult to throw shuttles straight. 

Finally, boxes should be so. adjusted 
that when the binder is released: from 
the shuttle, the shuttle will be abso- 
lutely free. Hence, the shuttle should 
be held by the binder and not by the 
box front. If boxes are so sect, looms 
can be run with a very light pick, 
which will lengthen the life “of picker 
sticks and pickers. A harsh pick is det- 
rimental and should be avoided. 
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@ Recently one company has in- 
stalled a new drive for wool bagging 
machines which has several advantages 
over the conventional formerly em- 
ployed. For example, bags can now be 
filled within 3% of the same weight, 
as compared to 10 to 15% when the 
older drive was used. It is rather im- 
portant in putting wool into bags that 
it be packed into the bag with about 
the same consistency. If it is too 
loosely packed, it will take up too 
much transportation and storage space; 
if it is packed too tightly, it will crush 
the wool, which will affect its quality. 
A close-up of a wool bagging ma- 
chine equipped with the new drive is 
shown in Fig. 1. The bag is mounted 
in a ring in the floor and is supported 
or slung into a saddle which hangs 
below the floor, and which is sup- 
ported by the rope and ratchet shown 
at the right-hand side of the machine. 
This saddle takes the strain, rather 
than the burlap bag, of the plunger 
that pushes the wool into the bag. 
"he problem consisted entirely of 
making a motor drive which will push 
the plunger against the wool in the 
bag with the same pressure each time 
the plunger is made to go down. In 
operation, the operator forks wool 
loosely into the bag, pushes the 
“Start” button which will run the 
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Unique Drive 
lor Bagging Machine 


Fig. | (at left) Close-up 
of wool bagging ma- 
chine with new drive. 






Fig. 2 Wiring diagram 
for electric drive for 
wool bagging machine. 


plunger downward until a certain pres- 
sure is exerted. The plunger will then 
immediately return and stop at the 
extreme top, and the operator repeats 
the process until the plunger will not 
go beyond the floor level. ‘The electric 
drive shown provides all the automatic 
features desired, and the operation is 
briefly as follows: 

On the plunger shaft is a rack which 
is engaged by a pinion. This pinion 
is on the horizontal shaft; on the 
other end of this shaft is the driven 
pulley with a V-belt drive from a 1-hp., 
1050-r.p.m., high-torque, hoist-type, 
squirrel-cage motor. The motor has a 
magnetic disk type brake. on the end 
opposite the shaft extension, which 
serves to hold the plunger in the top 
position, or in any other position the 
operator may stop the plunger. 


OPERATION OF MACHINE. When the 
operator presses the “Down” button, 
the motor starts in the proper direc- 
tion so that the pinion pushes the rack 
down. The bearing on the horizontal 
shaft, next to the pinion, is supported 
on a member which can slide up and 
down about 3 in.; and the bearing next 
to the V-belt pulley on this shaft is 
of the’ self-aligning type so that the 
right-hand bearing support can move 
up and down without ..binding the 


| zo? Disconnect switch 








By F. D. SNYDER 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


left-hand bearing. As the plunger goes 
down into the bag and begins to exert 
pressure on the wool, the pinion en- 
gaging the rack tries to move upward; 
in so doing, it pushes the bearing 
support upward against a beam type 
scale, which beam is weighted as 
shown at the extreme right of the 
photograph. When the upward pres- 
sure of the pinion lifts the beam scale, 
a limit switch is tripped, which in- 
stantly reverses the motor; the plunger 
comes up and stops when the triangu- 
lar bracket on top of the plunger hits 
the limit switch shown on the ma- 
chine frame. The operator can adjust 
the pressure that the plunger will 
exert by merely changing the weights 
on the beam scale. The operator is 
also provided with a_ three-button 
pushbutton marked “Up,” “Down,” 
and “Stop.” The control is so ar- 
ranged that the plunger can be 
stopped or moved up or down in or 
from any position. The wiring scheme 
used in this control is shown in Fig. 2. 

The fact that all bags can be filled’ 
within 3% of the same weight is quite. 
a factor and means that trucks and: 
storage space can be used to a maxi-. 
mum capacity. As the friction clutches 
have been eliminated, maintenance 
should: be considerably lower over’ 4 
period of time, 
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RAYON AND SILK SECTION — Chap. VIII (Cont.) — Protection Motion 


e A knock-off bunter stand. Fig. RS47, 
is somewhat similar in construction to 
that shown in Fig. RS43 and described 
in the April issue of TextrLE Worvp. 
Stands secured to the breast beam by 
means of lag screws may have the lags 
replaced with long bolts, as illustrated, 
to provide a solid mounting. A piece 
of rubber placed between the lever end 
mside stand slot absorbs the shock 
when the dagger strikes the lever. 

The lever b can be removed from 
the stand by taking out the lever screw. 
If the lever should stick in the stand, 
place a long thin drift on the point 
and tap with a hammer. Reach under 
the breast beam from the inside if 
cloth is mounted to prevent the lever 
falling on the sand-roll and _ possibly 
cutting the woven cloth. 


REMOVING BUNTER. The fixer should 
inspect the bunter stand to determine 
the best method of removal. On some 
looms it is better to loosen the breast 
beam and pry it up slightly, while on 
others the task is somewhat easier. 


Fig. RS47. Method of mounting knock-off bunter stand on a silk and rayon 
loom by means of bolts is shown. 


* 


By H. E. WENRICH 





Should the dagger strike the side of 
the stand on either side of c, Fig. 
RS47, the stand may have to be re- 
moved from the loom and ground out 
slightly at the point of wear. Or an- 
other method may be to move the lay 
over slightly by loosening the setscrews 
on the rocker shaft sword stands and 
tap the lay over, if possible. Inspection 
will show which of the two is prefer- 


able. 


DAGGER ADJUSTMENT. Should the 
fixer hear a slight ringing sound com- 
ing from under the breast beam when 
the loom is in operation, inspect the 
dagger as it is not in correct working 
position and requires adjustment. 
Should a shuttle be trapped in the 
shed and cause a pinch mark in the 
cloth, the daggers are too short and 
need lengthening. Should the loom 
bangoff and in place of knocking off 
continues to operate, the brake or ship- 
per is not set in proper position for the 
lever, or the lever is not bent at its 
point far enough forward and hence 














fails to function properly. Again, if 
the brake or shipper slips off for no 
apparent reason while the loom is in 
operation it may be that the lever 
point fits too tight against the brake or 
shipper and loom vibration kicks off 
the brake or shipper handle. 


Chapter IX 
Take-Up Motion 


Rayon and silk looms are factory as- 
sembled and all take-up drums, pin- 
ions and gears are prefigured to give 
the desired threads per inch in the 
mills in which they are to be used 
when the proper pickwheel has been 
placed upon the loom. For several 
reasons, identical looms operating on 
similar constructions will have a varia- 
tion in pick count of as great as 10% 
in the woven gray goods. 




















DESIGNATE PICKS. Designers and 
convertors should designate _ filling 
threads to be woven as “off” the loom 
rather than figure constructions on a 
certain pickwheel count. Thus, if a 
weave is 78 picks off the loom, a 78 
pickwheel may give 80 or more picks 
in the cloth. Should a 76 pickwheel 
be placed on loom, the final pick count 
may show the desired count. Some 
weaves have a greater beat-up than 
others; some require more warp ten- 
sion; others more slippage; and these 
all tend to give a different pick count 
on the same loom. For instance, a 
five shaft satin may call for 100 picks 
“off” the loom and a 100 tooth pick- 
wheel furnish the correct amount of 
picks, whereas a heavy crepe may call 
for 100 picks “off” the loom and may 
give 106 picks on a 100 tooth pick- 
wheel. Therefore, it becomes necessary 
to place a 93, 94, or 95 tooth pick- 
wheel into work so as to obtain the 
right number of picks. Weaving fore- 
men, cloth inspectors, or those re- 
sponsible for loom weaving examina 
tion, should take a pick count of every 
new remount placed in the loom s0 
the correct number of filling threads 
will be woven into the cloth as it comes 
from the loom. 
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@ When a split foot machine 
is knitting the instep too tight 
or very loose, the third screw 
from the left in the bracket car- 
rying the cam-following slides is 
turned a little at a time either 
to the left or to the right until 
the machine is knitting the in- 
step to the correct contour and 
provides sufficient stretch to this 
part of the hose. 

The fourth screw on the lever 
bracket is for adjusting the stitch 
of the upper portion of the foot. 
And like the other stitch-adjust- 
ing screws, it is turned to the left 
to loosen the stitch, and to the 
right to tighten the stitch. 


SHORTENING STITCH IN LEG. 
To knit women’s hose on the 
split-foot machine, an adjustable 
segment cam is pivoted on the 
end of the fashion drum, instead 
of being fastened to the face of 
the drum. It may be swung 
radially outward and locked in 
place by a clampscrew and a 
stopscrew. The first slide on 
the left-hand side of the lever 
bracket is in the path of the 
adjustable cam. When the slide 
is swung outward to its greatest 
extent, it will gradually force the 
vertical arm through the follower 
slide and away from the drum. 
Through mechanical connec- 
tions with the stitch cam set 
the lever will raise the cam set 
to its highest point. This action 
gradually shortens the stitch in the leg 
of the hose and fashions it to the lines 
of the calf and ankle. 

Generally speaking, when these ad- 
justing screws have been set to pro- 
duce the desired stitch; that is, in 
accordance with the gage of machine 
and yarn counts being run, they 
should not be touched. The slides, 
however, are in contact with respective 
(ows of cams on the fashioning drum 
anc will wear, some times unevenly. 
Chis wear will allow the auxiliary 
‘titch cams to drop a small fraction 
 1n inch and lengthen or loosen the 
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By JULIAN W. HUGHES 


Aux lary 
yarn /ever 


Latch ring 





Fig. C52. Mechanism for tilting sinkers. 


stitch. The stitch-adjusting screws 
must then be screwed in to compen- 
sate for wear. 

When the body yarn is of viscose 
rayon and is fed to the auxiliary stitch 
cams (as is the practice with this type 
of machine) and if the knitting room 
is not air conditioned, the machine 
will have a tendency to knit a very 
tight stitch during damp _ weather. 
Under such conditions some fixers 
believe they should loosen the stitch. 
In the writer’s opinion, this practice 
should not be followed because the 
stitch will have to be tightened again 
when atmospheric conditions change. 





CIRCULAR MACHINES — Chap. XVIII (Cont.) — 





Split Foot Machine 


The stitch should be set to 
conform to the average tempera- 
ture and relative humidity of the 
room for the year round. Thus, 
minimum adjustment is needed 


TILTING THE SINKERS. It is 
the auxiliary side that holds the 
fabric down during reciprocal 
knitting of the split foot because 
the body yarn is usually lighter 
than that used to knit the high- 
spliced heel, heel and toe pock- 
ets, and sole of the hose. 

This difficulty is overcome, to 
a certain extent, by tilting the 
sinkers on the auxiliary side of 
the cylinder when reciprocal 
knitting starts. This is accom- 
plished by a sleeve. ‘Tilting of 
the sinkers is effected by two 
quarter circle plates so con- 
structed that they can be moved 
apart so as to occupy a little 
more than half of the circle 
They are secured to the upper 
edge of a sleeve inside the cylin- 
der, as shown in Fig. C52. This 
sleeve can be moved a limited 
distance vertically inside the 
cylinder, but rotates with the 
cylinder. 

Pins 1 projecting downward 
from the cylinder and bevel gear 
and through the holes 2 in the 
sleeve flange. The sleeve con 
nection to the vertical slide is 
similar to the auxiliary cam con 
nection previously described, 
and the bell-crank connection is piv- 
oted on the same stud that carries 
the other bell-crank lever. ‘The base 
of the vertical arm of this lever, how 
ever, carries only one cam-follower 
slide and is acted on by its own special 
cam race. The tilting upward of the 
sinker to aid the knitting of the split 
foot can be varied to suit conditions 
by forcing the cam-follower slide to- 
wards or away from the cam race by 
an adjusting screw. The retriving 
spring 3 returns the sleeve to its in- 
active level quickly after the split foot 
machine has completed the knitting 
of the split foot. 





Relief Estimates Are Climbing 


Foreign shipments of textiles and 
clothing may reach $500,000,000 


By GLADYS MONTGOMERY 


WasuincTon, D. C. 
@ Many factors have contributed to 
the creating of temporary confusion 
and uncertainty as to where textiles 
are heading in the Lend-Lease and in 
the Relief and Rehabilitation pro- 
grams, including the recent structural 
changes affecting the United States 
agency, the delays necessary to the 
securing of agreements as to the scope 
of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, and a dis- 
position all around not to go too far 
with planning until Congress, the final 
arbiter, has been heard from. How- 
ever, a pattern is gradually emerging 
which, although it may well change 
as to details, provides the general out- 
line within which the program will be 
shaped and actuated. 

Following a process of unscrambling 
ind consolidating several agencies 
operating in the field, the Foreign 
Economic Administration, under the 
direction of Leo T. Crowley, is being 
set up. It combines and unifies the 
foreign economic operations formerly 
carried on by Lend-Lease, Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation, such parts of 
the Office of Foreign Economics Co- 
ordination as may be transferred from 
the State Department, and the foreign 
procurement activities of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 


UNIFICATION. This unification of 
agencies paves the way for a parallel 
set-up abroad. All functions of the 
merged agencies are being transferred 
to FEA, and their identity as separate 
agencies is being terminated. What is 
now known as the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Organiza- 
tion, under which come textiles for 
liberated areas, will soon lose its iden- 
tity and be merged with the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, the over-all survey and 
distributive agency. However, actual 
procurement of goods for U. S. foreign 
relief will be done by FEA with por- 
tions of the OFRRO functioning un- 
der another name. In the new set-up 
of FEA, OFRRO programs will be 
worked out in both a Bureau of Sup- 
plies and also a Bureau of Areas with 
survey activities in the Office of Eco- 
momic Programs (see chart and ex- 
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planation); Lend-Lease will come un- 
der the Bureau of Supplies. What all 
this means is that there is a concen- 
trated attempt to do away with the 
present overlapping of agencies. 

The Lend-Lease Act probably will 
be extended and may even carry over 
into the early postwar period. How- 
ever, administrative officials are con- 
sidering setting up a system of postwar 
credits with friendly nations to help 
finance reconstruction in their coun- 
tries from war to peacetime basis. If 
adopted, it would either terminate 
Lend-Lease or make a new shift of 
power in FEA, with a gradual tapering 
off of Lend-Lease. 

With the machinery of administra- 
tion now taking shape, the actual job 
of program planning is moving for- 
ward. From the standpoint of the 
textile industry, two important con- 
siderations are basic to the planning. 
The entire foreign program must fit 
into the plant-capacity schedules; and, 
as far as possible, an effort will be 
made to stagger procurements so as 
not to impinge too heavily on civilian 
requirements. Program planning, be- 
gun in OFRRO, will be carried along 
in the new Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration. 


THE BUDGET GROWS. Procurement 
needs for liberated areas were planned 
on the basis of a 54 million dollar tex- 
tile and clothing budget of approxi- 
mately 54 million yards, but current 
talk indicates that the amount will run 
from 150 million dollars up to pos- 
sibly 500 million dollars. The program 
is being divided into “blocs” of ten 
million inhabitants of liberated coun- 
tries, out of which it is estimated 
approximately three and one-half mil- 
lion will need minimum clothing re- 
quirements. Already four blocs have 
been planned, based on needs for half 
cold and half warm climates. Under 
Jerome I. Udell, director of Clothing 
and Textile Procurement for FEA, 
two such blocs are already far enough 
advanced to commence actual opera- 
tions—one for entirely new material 
and the other for distress merchandise. 
To indicate the extent of the impact 
on the civilian economy, Mr. Udell 
pointed out that all the apparel and 


other textile items needed for each 
bloc of three and one-half million per- 
sons would consume only one-third of 
one per cent of 1942 production of 
textiles in the United States. Some 
members of Congress, however, were 
quick to point out that, this figure 
would begin to have significance only 
when the number of blocs was de- 
termined. 

In the standard men’s wardrobe, the 
following items are included: a mack- 
inaw, sweater, trousers, shirt, cap, 
gloves, underwear, socks, and shoes. A 
women’s wardrobe consists of a coat, 
sweater, blouse, skirt, gloves, under- 
wear, stockings, and shoes. Somewhat 
similar are the wardrobes for boys, 
girls, and infants. 

For the bloc that is made up of new 
merchandise, these. wardrobes mean 
roughly 2,040,000 pairs of men’s 
trousers, 433,500 shirts, etc. For 
women in the same bloc, some of the 
items include 612,000 women’s coats, 
595,000 skirts, 515,000 blouses, ete. 

Approximately 50% of the cloth 
will go as such and not be converted, 
according to Mr. Udell. This first bloc 
is made up largely of cotton goods, 
with perhaps 20% wool or part wool. 

Included in the procurement of 
distress merchandise for the second 
bloc of 3,500,000 relief individuals are 
one million cotton blankets made for 
overseas shipments which were found 
to be undeliverable, two million com- 
forters and one million pairs of cotton 
mittens of which the Army has a sur 
plus, several million yards of army 
duck and drill with which to make 
uppers for shoes, almost 500,000 
spruce-green mackinaws, and 375,000 
spruce-green trousers left over from 


CCC. 



































MORE WOOL. A third procurement 
bloc is being planned which will make 
use of more wool, perhaps as much as 
40% of the entire procurement. As 
the theater of war moves into colder 
climates, it is necessary to provide 
warmer clothing. 

In addition, a collection of used 
clothing is being undertaken in 4 
nation-wide campaign by the Salvage 
Division of the War Production 
Board. Although this campaign is i0- 
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tended to handle both domestic and 
foreign needs, it is anticipated that 
FEA will be one of the principal bene- 
ficiaries. There is antipathy to placing 
too much reliance on old clothing. 
The necessity for speeding up the 
relief program is emphasized. Already 
the Army has inquired how soon the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration could deliver 
merchandise to take care of the re- 
quirements of 2,000,000 people in 
Italy. This inquiry is no doubt the 
forerunner of demands that will be 
made to provide merchandise needs 
for liberated areas as they open. Since 
Mr. Udell points out that it takes ap- 
proximately six months to a year to 
weave cloths and to convert the fabrics 
into finished garments, with additional 
time allowed for transfer of the mer- 
chandise to the areas of distribution, 
it is imperative to stock supplies as 
rapidly as possible. It will be close to 
the mid-summer of 1944 before the 
first bloc of new merchandise is com- 
pleted, and officials estimate that it 
will be the latter part of 1944 before 
we can have any appreciable amount 
of clothing ready for delivery to the 
liberated areas. If the war were to end 
suddenly, Arthur D. Whiteside, vice 
chairman of WPB in charge of Civil- 
ian Requirements, concedes that civil- 
ian supplies in this country would be 
placed in jeopardy. Possibly one out 
of every three of 450 million people in 
Europe will need help, Mr. White- 
side estimated, with the bulk of tex- 
tiles coming from the United States. 
Great Britain, which is the next largest. 
producer, can turn out only one-sixth 
of the U. S. volume. However, when 


the war ends in Europe, it is expected 
that Great Britain will contribute 
more wool goods. In the meantime, 
failure to accumulate goods now, and 
more as time goes on, would result in 
a raid on our surplus supplies later. 
As Mr. Whiteside puts it, “We must 
pay the piper sometime.” 


YARDAGE HIGH. Lend-Lease figures 
continue to be elusive, especially as 
far as textiles are concerned. ‘This 
much, however, can be said. Textiles 
constitute a small percentage of the 
whole program, but the amount when 
taken in yards is considerable. An 
official of Lend-Lease recently told a 
representative of ‘l'extLe Wor p that 
textile requirements, mostly cotton, 
fall the heaviest in sheetings and print 
cloths, with drills, twills, and sateens 
coming next. These groups make up 
over 50% of the Lend-Lease textile 
requirements. The other half is dis- 
tributed over a range of cotton fabrics. 
Requirements are largely for piece 
goods. It is pointed out that what ma- 
terial is requested is no indication of 
what may be allotted. Substitutions 
have been worked out wherever neces- 
sary. For example, osnaburg has been 
napped and used in place of cuting 
flannel; duck has been substituted for 
trousering in place of denim or drill. 

Thinking on the whole relief and 
rehabilitation program as it affects the 
textile industry is gradually turning 
away from the purely humanitarian 
aspect to practical economic considera- 
tions. It is regarded not only as an 
avenue through which postwar mili- 
tary stocks can be disposed of, but 
also an important means of avoiding 


unemployment in this country and of 
keeping production on a higher level. 

The Atlantic City conference of the 
UNRRA, composed of delegates from 
44 nations, has worked out a compre- 
hensive plan to be followed in admin- 
istering aid to occupied Europe, with 
a division of the financial burden in 
accordance with the ability of nations 
to pay. The extent of U.S. financial 
participation will be determined by 
Congressional action. Hearings will 
start soon, as a result of President 
Roosevelt’s recent request for an appro- 
priation. Based on the approved for- 
mula of 1% of national income for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, 
assigned to cach of the uninvaded 
“contributing” countries of UNRRA, 
the U.S. share, including administra- 
tive expenses, would be $1,356,000,- 
000 out of a 2 to 24 billion dollar 
total. The first appropriation to be 
asked of Congress is expected to run 
from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000. 

Several important reports were made 
by subcommittees at the conference. 
One report on Distribution Policies 
stated that existing machinery for dis- 
tribution would be utilized wherever 
possible through commercial channels. 
For instance, clothing would go if 
possible to a ministry of supply in each 
country and then be distributed 
through existing channels. Another 
report on Feeding, Clothing and 
Transporting of Displaced Persons esti- 
mates 20 to 30 million persons in- 
volved. This indicates a substantial 
quantity of clothing. A report on In- 
dustries Essential To Relief states that 
whatever industries are deemed neces- 
sary will be rehabilitated. 
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Research Enthusiam at Institute Meeting 


CHALKING UP a new high record of 
attendance (33% over last year), the 
annual meeting of the Textile Re- 
search Institute brought together 400 
company executives and technologists 
on Nov. 18, in New York. Applied 
research held the stage at the morning 
session under chairmanship of Giles 
E. Hopkins, the institute’s director of 
applied research; fundamental research 
was served at the luncheon in a speech 
by Dr. Hugh S. Taylor, head of Prince- 
ton’s department of chemistry; and 
current research on functional proper- 
ties of clothing fabrics held the spot- 
light at the afternoon session, chair- 
manned by Dr. Milton Harris, the 
institute’s director of fundamental re- 
search, 

The cotton-carding research project 
now in progress at N. C. State College 
under direction of Malcolm Camp- 
bell, dean of the textile school there, 
was described by Mr. Campbell. It is 
primarily to aid the war effort by 
achieving minimum damage to raw 
stock in process and maximum pro- 
duction per card. Mr. Campbell said 
that rule of thumb on card settings 
and speeds was the gencral thing. The 
program worked out by Geo. H. Dun- 
lap of the textile school faculty, has 
three steps: (1) attention to some 
eight or ten variables; (2) study of 
combinations of the vanables; (3) 
study of effects on four different types 
of cotton. 

A new project being lined up in 
the wool field is planned to include: 
(1) survey of methods used in various 
steps of manufacture; (2) measure- 
ment of stock at various steps; (3) 
check of these results in laboratory; 
and (4) interpretation of field and 
laboratory data aimed to aid better 
line-up of processes. The initial survey 
by Army OM of 18 oz. serge has dis- 
closed the wide variation in practice 
through the industry, said Lt. Col. 
F. M. Steadman. He promised OM co- 
operation on the new project espe- 
cially as it affects blankets and over- 
coatings. R. A. Lukens, of Conti- 
nental Mills, explained that a prime 
object of the study was the retention 
of all the desirable characteristics of 
wool despite the necessary exposure 
of the fiber to heat, chemicals, abra- 
sion, etc. A. G. Ashcroft, of Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co., testified as 
a result of the experience of his com- 
pany in converting to blanket manu- 
facture that there was lack of concrete 
knowledge in the field. He pointed 
out that the current opportunity, with 
perhaps 100 mills working on the same 
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end-point fabrics, turns the whole in- 
dustry into a great laboratory all pre- 
pared for an instructive comparison of 
methods. Werner von Bergen, of 
Forstmann Woolen Co., explained 
the money value of “knowing how” 
in the experience of his company with 
Army doeskins, which were being de- 
livered at a loss until means for 
making the fabric better and at the 
same time more economically were 
discovered. 

Dr. Hugh S. Taylor admitted that 
returns to a donor of funds for funda- 
mental research were generally indi- 
rect, and were realized largely through 
increase in supply of trained research 
workers, and broadening of under- 
standing which means better approach 
to specific industrial problems. He ex- 
plained by vivid example how the 
world’s great scientists, who perhaps 
were never regarded as of significance 
to textiles at all, had contributed vi- 
tally to the progress of the textile in- 
dustry. The Nylon discovery, he 
pointed out, would have been impos- 
sible without the earlier work by non- 
textile men on the “architecture of 
the molecule.” 

Dr. Milton Harris led a symposium 
by men from the National Bureau of 
Standards on functional properties of 
clothing fabrics. This research, he 
pointed out, will be of great value to 
civilian life after the war. The prime 
purpose has been to keep the soldier 
warm, comfortable, and dry. To this 
end, H. F. Schiefer told of the work 


Carded Yarn Group 


CONTINUED AND INCREASED DE- 
MANDS for cotton textiles until the 
end of the war; hope of relief of textile 
mills making standard products from 
the present provisions of the renegoti- 
ation law; OPA price policy; contract 
termination policy, rehabilitation con- 
ferences now under way, and postwar 
planning were given attention by 
speakers and members at the meeting 
of the Carded Yarn Association held 
in Charlotte, N. C. Nov. 11. Informal 
talks on many of these vital subjects 
were given at the luncheon session by 
Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, who 
spoke informally, and Dr. H. E. 
Michl, economist of that organization, 
who touched upon the fight develop- 
ing in Congress on the renegotiation 
law. During the morning and after- 


on factors relating to thermal insula- 
tion of fabrics; the setting up of lab- 
oratory equipment for measuring heat 
transmission; and the results which 
indicated that type of fiber used has 
little effect on thermal insulating 
value, providing density and thickness 
are the same. L. Fourt told of work 
on water-vapor permeability which 
aids the body to evaporate its perspira- 
tion, and A. Sookne told of tests for 
water-repellency and the variation in 
practical field experience from the 
early results obtained in laboratory 
tests. 

At the business meeting which pro- 
ceded the luncheon, Fessenden S. 
Blanchard was re-elected president 
and executive secretary of the insti- 
tute. Douglas G. Woolf, former editor 
of TextrLe Wortp, who recently 
joined the staff of the institute as di- 
rector of information and economic 
research, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent. Dr. Robert E. Rose and Dr. 
Harold DeWitt Smith were re-elected 
vice-presidents, and Edward T. Pick- 
ard was re-elected treasurer. Robert R. 
West was elected a director. 

Plans for the future of the institute, 
as outlined in the president’s report, 
include: (1) coverage of all branches 
of the textile industry, and all fibers; 
(2) location of its laboratories near 
New York; (3) development of a five- 
point program covering fundamental 
research, applied research, a graduate 
school in afhliation with a leading 
university, economic research, and in- 
formation service, etc.; and (4) raising 


-of a research fund of $300,000 a year 


for five years or $1,500,000, plus a 
capital fund of $500,000. 


Tackles Problems 


noon sessions, spinners heard analyses 
of OPA price policies by York Wilson 
of Washington, head of OPA’s cost 
accounting division. 

In his talk, Dr. Murchison pointed 
out that continued military demands 
and the rapidly increasing require- 
ments for rehabilitation of Allied-con- 
quered territory make it appear that 
the textile situation will become in- 
creasingly tight right up until the end 
of the war. Conferences on rehabilita- 
tion then being held at Atlantic City 
will have far-reaching effects on our 
textile industry. Recommendations to 
raise the present contract minimum 
for renegotiation from $100,000 to 
$500,000 are expected to be made to 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by Representative Disney. 

The basic policy of the War Man- 
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power Commission, explained Dr. 
Murchison, is now to delegate more 
authority for decisions to area and 
regional directors, who are to work 
closely with representative groups in 
their areas to solve problems of man- 
power, limited only by general policy 
in Washington. Manufacturers are 
expected to work closely with area 
directors and to consult Washington 
only on general policy and to check 
questionable local policy. 

Postwar ‘plans should be made _ by 
manufacturers as soon as possible so 
that they will be ready to go into 
effect at any time. Contract termina- 
tion policy is confused and is now be- 
ing studied by Bernard Baruch, as 
chairman of a section of the Office of 


MEETINGS OF THE MONTH 


War Mobilization. Mr. Baruch’s 
reputation for quick action holds en- 
couragement for the manufacturer. 

In commenting on a recent confer- 
ence with Spencer Love, now head of 
the textile section of WPB, Dr. Mur- 
chison appealed to the manufacturers 
to send men to help Mr. Love, who 
told him his section was understaffed. 
Present members have served faith- 
fully and are in need of able assistants. 

Harry W. Moore of Johnston Mills 
Co., Charlotte, was elected president 
of the group to succeed J. A. Moore 
of Edenton (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
who automatically became vice-presi- 
dent. Owen Fitzsimmons, of Char- 
lotte, was re-elected secretary and 
treasurer of the association. 


N.C. Mill Men Consider Postwar Trends 


THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY will 
emerge from the war stronger than 
after World War I, Dr. H. E. Michl, 
economist for the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, told the 37th annual meeting 
of the North Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturer’s Association in Charlotte, on 
Nov. 12. The picture beyond the im- 
mediate postwar period he indicated 
is not bight. Then all the competi- 
tive forces throttled by war and post- 
war scarcities will reassert themselves 
with greater vigor. Before industry 
can lay any plans, it must know how 
the Government, now utilizing more 
than 50% of our industrial capacity 
and resources, will withdraw its huge 
purchases from the economic system; 
its policy with respect to cancellation 
of contracts and payments; its disposi- 
tion of war plants; and whether sur- 
pluses will be sold without regard to 
market conditions. Without a prompt 
and satisfactory solution to these prob- 
lems, the large accumulated demand 
for equipment for replacement will 
not be realized. 

In his address, president Ellison A. 
Smyth, III, pointed out that man- 
power, increased costs, low ceiling 
prices, renegotiation, termination of 
contracts, taxes, and postwar rehabili- 
tation plans are the industry’s most 
pressing problems. For the postwar 
period the chief problems, now ap- 
parent, that the industry must solve 
for itself are the position of cotton 
zoods, new uses for cotton goods, im- 
port and export, employment, and 
rehabilitation. On the program were 
Major L. P. McLendon, of Greens- 
boro, N. C., and Victor S. Bryant, of 
Durham, N. C. Major McLendon 
discussed many aspects of industrial 
elations; and Mr. Bryant appealed for 
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industry participation in solving State 
financial problems. 

During the luncheon session, T. A. 
Wilson, of the North Carolina Indus- 
trial Commission, presented trophies 
to winners in the Eighth Annual 
Statewide ‘Textile Safety Contest. 
Winners and man-hours worked with- 
out a major accident were: Group I, 
Chatham Mfg. Co., Pittsboro, N. C., 
with 154,600 man-hours; Group II, 
Reidsville (N. C.) Rayon Mills with 
312,588 man-hours; Group III, Rox- 


boro (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 2,041,760 
man-hours; Group IV, Mayfair Mills, 
Burlington, N. C., with 485,251 man- 
hours; Group V, Sayles Bleacheries, 
Biltmore, N. C., with 1,033,440 man- 
hours; and Group VI, Blanket Mill of 
Marshall Field & Co., Spray, N. C., 
with 1,462,088 man-hours. 

Charles A. Cannon, president of 
Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., 
in an unscheduled address, warned 
that war production would be cur- 
tailed if textile sections of North Caro- 
lina were declared to be a critical labor 
area. It is important, therefore, that 
textile manufacturers refrain from 
overestimating their needs when re- 
questing the local U. S. Employment 
Office for additional workers. In a 
critical area all workers must go on a 
48-hr. week basis. In North Carolina 
this would reduce the hours worked 
in textile mills from 112 to 96. 

R. A. Spaugh, Jr., vice-president and 
general manager of the Washington 
Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. suc- 
ceeded Mr. Smyth as president of the 
association. Other officers elected and 
advisors retained were: first vice-presi- 
dent, J. A. Moore of Edenton (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills; second vice-president, 
R. L. Harris, of Roxboro (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, and lieut. governor of 
North Carolina; secretary-treasurer, 
Hunter Marshall, Jr., of Charlotte; 
trafic manager, Carl R. Cunningham, 
Atlanta, Ga.; and tax counsellor, Rich- 
ard E. Thigpen, of Charlotte. 


New Educational and Research Institute 


OF 21 IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES, textiles 
and their products rate third from 
last in the point of personnel en- 
gaged in research, according to 
statistics quoted by Ward Delaney, 
director of the new Institute of Textile 
Technology, in a paper before the 
American Association of Textile Tech- 
nologists, New York, Nov. 3. 

The Institute, Mr. Delaney ex- 
plained, is the culmination of several 
years of untiring planning by Fuller E. 
Callaway, Jr., of Callaway Mills, and 
other forward-looking, aggressive tex- 
tile executives. It contemplates “a 
combination of education and research 
at the graduate level,” patterned after 
the successful Institute of Paper 
Chemistry. This means that fifteen 
college or university graduates will be 
carefully selected each year and given 
a highly intensified two- or four-year 
course of scientific training conceived 
by textile specialists. The studies will 
be supplemented by actual work in 
member mills, to provide intimate 


knowledge of the problems of manu- 
facturing and human relations. Gradu- 
ates will be available to member mills 
at a fixed salary for three years. 

Research on major problems will 
form the basis of both masters’ theses 
and doctors’ dissertations, and all doc- 
uments will be available to members. 
Patents will be the property of the 
Institute, available for license to mem- 
bers. Private research projects may be 
undertaken at the members’ individual 
expense, and manufacturers of equip- 
ment and supplies may use the facili- 
ties at a somewhat higher charge. 
Members may send their technicians 
for refresher courses or consultation. 

Only American individuals, corpora- 
tions, or allied groups having their 
principal machine investment in the 
cotton-mill type of equipment are 
eligible for membership. To date 
companies representing over three mil- 
lion spindles have signed up, and the 
work of assembling the Institute staff 
is already under way. 





Precautionsneeded 
to avoid accidents 
during removal of 
acids from carboys 


TO AID IN THE PREVENTION OF 
ACCIDENTS, the National Safety Coun- 
cil has issued a series of safe practice 
pamphlets and data sheets describing 
proper procedures for handling vani- 
ous chemicals. Abstracts of the Coun- 
cil’s publications on safe handling of 
caustic soda and chlorine appeared in 
our September issue. Methods recom- 
mended for handling bleaching com- 
pounds, chlorates, perchlorates, and 
acetic acid were given in the October 
issue. Below are described the precau- 
tions to be taken in removing acids 
from carboys. 


Hazards— 


The principal hazards in removing 
acids from carboys are acid burns of 
skin or eyes through splashing of acid 
while handling, breaking of carboys, 
leakage of fittings, or failure of devices 
used in handling acids. 


Methods— 


The following eight methods have 
been utilized in removing acids from 
carboys. 


l Pouring by hand. This is an un- 
* safe method and should be pro- 
hibited. 


2 Compressed air. Air from com- 

* pressor lines should never be intro- 
duced into carboys. Carboys are not 
constructed to withstand air pressure, 
and rupture of such containers may 
have very serious results. 
3 Mechanical Pumps. These are 

* usually of revolving gear type. 
Such pumps need frequent priming, 
and a small supply of priming acid 
must be kept on hand in another con- 
tainer, which should be safely located, 
covered, and plainly marked. The op- 
erator must be careful not to spill acid 
when priming the pump. 


4 Pipettes. These are frequently 


used, particularly by laboratory 
chemists, to remove small quantities 
of acid from carboys. ‘Drawing acid up 
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into the pipette by mouth suction 
should be prohobited; and a suction 
bottle or hand bulb should be used for 
this purpose. 


5 Manually operated air pumps. If 
* the acid does not start to flow after 
a few strokes of the pump, the reason 
should be ascertained and corrected 
before any further attempt is made to 
remove the acid. The exit pipe should 
be examined at regular and frequent 
intervals to make sure it is not clogged. 
6 Siphons. No one should ever be 

* permitted to apply his lips to the 
exit pipe of a siphon to remove air 
from the line; a suction bottle or rub- 
ber hand bulb should be used. 


7 Ejectors. The air valve should be 

* of the self-closing type and it 
should-be located as far from the car- 
boy and the exit pipe as practicable. 
8 Inclinators. The safest types of 

* inclinators are those which hold 
the carboy boxes on top as well as on 
the four sides, which operate without 
the expenditure of undue effort, which 
automatically return to the neutral 
from the pouring position in case the 
operator loses control of the device, 
and which can be locked in the neutral 
position to prevent use by unauthor- 
ized persons. A splash shield should 
be attached to the carboy to protect 
the worker, who should be instructed 
to operate the inclinator with a slow, 
steady motion. 


Precautions— 


l All employees whose duties re- 
* quire them to remove acid from 
carboys should be thoroughly in- 
structed in the safe procedure to be 
followed. 


2 Ample room should be allowed 
* for the worker to conduct this 
operation. 


3 Workers should be supplied with 

* and compelled to use approved 
type goggles and face masks while 
engaged in removing acid from car- 
boys. 


4 Workers should be warned that 

* the wearing of spectacle type 
glasses does not excuse them from 
wearing goggles, since acid can very 
readily enter the eyes from the unpro- 
tected sides, 


5 Rubber gloves, aprons, and boots 
* should be worn by the operator 
when engaged in this operation. The 





Pouring of acid from carboys by hand 
should be prohibited. An inclinator, 
pump, ejector, or other approved de- 
vice should be employed. 


sleeves of his shirt, which should 
preferably be of wool, should be pulled 
down outside the gauntlets of the 
gloves, as should his trouser legs over 
the boots, to prevent acid from enter- 
ing them and burning him on his 
arms or legs. 


6 When the stopper is removed 
* from the carboy, unless it is of the 
porous or vented type, it should be 
covered with several thicknesses of 
cloth to prevent any pressure which 
has developed within the carboy from 
blowing acid on the worker and burn- 
ing him. 
7 The worker should never attempt 
* to lift or move a carboy without 
first examining the carboy box to make 
certain that it is not broken or weak- 
ened by the action on the wood of 
spilled acid. 
8 When acid carboys are used with 
* an inclinator, they should be 
brought back to the vertical position 
slowly to prevent the acid from splash- 
ing through the opening onto the 
worker. 


9 When pouring acid into a small 
* vessel, care should be taken not to 
pour it so rapidly that it will splash 
from the sides of the vessel onto the 


operator. 

10 The best type of truck for han- 
* dling acid carboys is the fork 

type truck in which the extended forks 

of the carboy fit under cleats on the 


acid carboy. 

ll Workers should be required to 
~~ * report to the plant first-aid room 
for follow-up treatment after acid 
burns have been flushed with water. 
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Railway Sewing 
Machine 












The Coronation chain stitch sewing 
machine head, manufactured by Birch 
Brothers, Inc., Somerville, Mass., has 
been added to a_ railway mounting, 
forming a new railway sewing ma- 
chine. ‘This machine is intended for 
use where a chain stitch machine is 
desired to sew heavy or closely woven 
fabric or very loosely woven fabrics 
that have a tendency to pull through 
the needle plate of revolving looper 
machines. 

Phe head has a reciprocating hook 
around which the thread cannot be 
come wound and commences sewing 
at the very edge of the fabric. This 
feature prevents the seam from open- 
ing at the selvages during processing. 
The fabric does “not have to be under 
the needle to prevent winding around 
the looper. Travel of the head is 
stopped automatically. The machine 
is adjustable to various widths of 
fabric, and the fabric is held on both 
sides of the needle. The railway 
mounting is fitted with large rubber 
tired wwivel casters so that it may be 
moved easily and quietly. The ma- 
chine mav also be had with the bed 
or track suitable for mounting on the 
frames of processing machines. 


Combination Squeeze 
Rolls and Scutcher 


Designed to fill the requirements of 
a’ water mangle or an extractor, com- 
bined with an opener or scutcher, is 
the new combination scutcher and 


squeeze rolls being offered by Arling 

ton Machine 

Heights, Mass. 
Welded steel frames support the 


Works, Arlington 


Beaters Scrolls 































































Railway sewing machine for chain stitching (Birch Brothers) 


machine in self-aligning ball and roller 
bearings from the ceiling timber or 
suitable framework, thus saving floor 
space. The unit can be synchronized 
in tandem with a mercerizing range, 
dry cans or other drying equipment. 
Rubber squeeze rolls are placed in a 
horizontal plane; from 10 to 25% 
greater extraction can be obtained by 
the immediate and continual removal 
of the squeezed liquid by gravity while 
in this position, doing away with back- 
wash and eliminating, to a great ex- 
tent, wet selvages. A suitable spray 
system can be installed just before the 
nip rolls to prov ide a last rinse to re- 
move any trace of acid or other in- 
jurious elements left in the fabric at 
that point. Adjustable squeeze pres- 
sure by means of hydraulic rams 
through the medium of an indepen 
dent, or self-contained oil line, pump 
and tank with pressure gauges permits 
casy control of variation in squeeze roll 
pressure. 





Governor 


Hydraulic cylinder 


Ceiling type combination squeeze rolls and scutcher (Arlington) 
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Reciprocating bearing partially re- 
moved from its housing showing con- 
struction of race (Torrington) 


High Capacity Ball 
Reciprocating Bearing 


A new type high capacity ball re 
ciprocating bearing suitable for use in 
spool winding machines, has been an 
nounced by Bantam Bearings Dyv., 
‘Torrington Co., South Bend, Ind. 

It is stated that the usual bearing of 
the ball reciprocating type is limited 
by its relatively low capacity, but that 
this bearing of new design permits in 
general the doubling of the load. The 
new Bantam construction consists of 
spirals of balls separated by coils of a 
specially formed helical spring, as illus 
trated. The section of this wire is 
frequently hour-glass shaped, as it not 
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only facilitates loading the balls but 
retains them during shipping and in 
stallation between the races. Balls are 
restrained from end exit by the formed 
ends of the helix. When this bearing 
is used in rotation only, the helix of 
the retainer so positions the balls that 
each has its own special path. Most 
common usage of this type of bearing 
is in both reciprocation and rotation. 
Under such usage, the tracks of the 
numerous balls make intricate and 
overlapping designs, often covering 
every particle of the surfaces of both 
raceways. It is desirable to hold dia- 
metral clearances close and a slight 
pre-load is permissible. 


Steel Roll for Cooling 


Steel cooling roll for use in finishing 
(Rodney Hunt) 


A steel roll, specially designed by 
Roll Department, Rodney Hunt Ma- 
chine Co., Orange, Mass., is suitable 
for use with cloth finishing processes 
conducted by textile plants. This roll 
has a hard and smooth surface which 
is used to cool the material being 
processed. Hollow shafts are set in the 
ends to allow for the passage of cold 
water through the roll. The bore of 
the shaft at each end is threaded to 
take pipe fittings. ‘This roll is about 
12 in. in diameter. 


Useful Accessories 
For Textile Mills 


‘Totally-inclosed motors of a new 
type have been announced by the Mo 
tor Division, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. These motors are 
available in both polyphase, 60-cycle, 
induction type and the single phase, 
60-cycle capacitor type. These motors 
are especially designed for use under 
conditions where abrasives. chemicals, 
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rains, snow and excessive dirt are en- 
countered, Sizes ranging from 4 to 2 
hp. and speeds varying from 900 to 
3,000 r.p.m, are available. ‘Ihis ‘I'n- 
Clad motor should be useful about dye 
rooms of textile mills. 

Industrial electrical trucks with a 
telescopic lift tilting fork suitable for 
use in clothrooms for loading and stot- 
ing materials ceilings high, are made by 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Pa. Equipped with a single fork, a lift- 
ing height of 714 in. may be obtained 
and an additional telescopic lift per- 
mits loads to be lifted to 129 in. Load 
handling capacity is 2,000 Ib. 

Horizontal parallel shaft type Gear- 
motors for speed reduction of indus- 
trial applications over ranges of | to 
75 hp. are being produced in a new 
line by Westinghouse E eg & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, The gears 
and pinions are of a steel and 
given a special heat-treating process. 
Lubrication of gears and bearings is by 
a positive splash system and a new case 
design allows oil to circulate freely at 
all times. 

An oil reclaimer capable of handling 
2,500 gal. of waste lubricating oil per 
year and reclaiming this oil so that 
it may be used again, is being offered 
by Youngstown Miller Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio. This machine is designed to re- 
store lubricating oils to substantially 
the same values of fire, flash, viscosity, 


neutralization number, and 
number as the new 


color, 
precipitation 
parent oil. 

Positive lubrication of all bearings 
on a machine is possible with the im- 
proved Multival system, made by Far- 
val Corp., Cleveland. Oil or grease 
under pressure is delivered to the dis- 
tributing blocks by means of a manual 
or power-operated portable gun which 
serves as a central pump. K ;quipment 
consisting of multiple valve blocks 
serving 2 to 10 bearings. 

A portable dust collector, known as 
the Safe-Aire, has been developed by 
Bargar Sheet Metal Co., Cleveland. 
This machine is designed to provide 
a simple, flexible and inexpensive dust- 
collection system for plants and mills 
where dust control is needed, especially 
in machine shops or in connection 
with a processing machine. The ma- 
chine has a capacity of 600 cu.ft. 
per min. 


Correction 


Caption beneath the photograph of 
equipment manufactured by Du-Grip 
Mfg. Co. and appearing in Textile 
Equipment News section of the Oc- 
tober issue should have read: “ “Long- 
shot’ belt oiler for lubricating shaft 
hanger bearings. (Insert) ‘Longshot’ 
belt oiler brush attachment for lubri 
cating back or outside of belt.” 


Mill Maintenance Section 


Make Your Globe 
Valves Last Longer 


Valves will last longer if installed 
properly and given correct mainte- 
nance. Suggestions set forth in a folder 
issued by Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc., should be of assistance to all 
maintenance men. 

Installation—When installing 
screw-end valves, do not use too much 
force in making up the joint. You may 
distort the body and seat, thus causing 
a leak. 

When installing new valves, be 
sure pipe lines, tanks, etc., are clean 
inside—free from dirt, scale, chips, 
turnings, and other foreign matter 
which could damage seating surfaces. 
Be sure insides of valves are Clean, too. 

Valves found leaking through the 
seat and disc, or through the stuffing 
box, should be repaired or repacked 
as promptly as possible. The longer 





Care must be taken in disassembling 
and assembling valves as they may 


be damaged. Never force a joint 
in making up pipe sections. 


leaks are allowed to continue, the more 

wear of vital parts occurs. 

' Operators should not use long 

wrenches or bars to operate valves. 

The additional leverage may twist 

the stem or cause other distortion. 
Before installing valves, make sure 
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Waterproof coverings protect valuable carding machinery and stock against 


water damage caused by floor leakage. 


that they are being installed correctly. 
Some valves can be installed in only 
one position, such as liftcheck valves 
and stop-check valves. 

Correct Maintenance—A valve may 
be damaged extensively if it is im- 
properly assembled or disassembled. 
The disc and stem should be checked 
to make sure they are in the open 
position before a valve is disassembled. 

The seat in a valve body is one of 
the most important parts in the valve. 
When removing the seat, make sure 
the proper wrench is used so that 
the seat is not distorted. 

After a valve has been in service a 
very short time, an additional ring 
of packing should be inserted. A new 
ting of packing will take up the 
shrinkage of the packing due to the 
heat when it is first applied. 

When steel valves are installed on 
high-temperature steam service over 
750° F., difficulties with leaks at the 
bonnet joint sometimes occur due to 
creep at the high temperature. A prac- 
tice which has eliminated this difficulty 
in many high-temperature steam in- 
stallations is to retighten bonnet bolt- 
ing after the first 200 hr. of operation. 


Protect Your Equipment 
From Water Damage 


‘Fire damage was slight, but water 
from hose streams and_ sprinklers 
leaked through the plank-on-timber 
floor, wetting equipment and stock in 
two stories—” according to an article 


ippearing in the February issue of 
Factory Mutual Record, published by 
\ssociated Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
ince Companies. And, this 
pen in your mill. 


may hap- 
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The article also pointed out that 
there are numerous locations where 
the upper-story processes are not un- 
usually hazardous and where the ex- 
pense of waterproofing the floors would 
not be justified, but where the lower 
floors contain occupancies requiring 
protection against floor leakage. Such 
are the carding rooms in textile 
plants, cloth storages, and others. 

For situations of this kind, a good 
supply of waterproof covers should be 
kept on hand, with men trained to 
cover the exposed material promptly 
in the early stages of any fire. At 
present, approved rubber covers are 
not generally procurable, but specially 
treated canvas covers, also approved, 
are still on the market. Where these 
better types of covers are not available, 
waterproof paper may be used as emer- 
gency substitutes. The recommended 





Cabinets should be located at points 
where water damage would cause ex- 
tensive loss in production. 
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type consists of two sheets of heavy 
kraft paper with an asphalt binder and 
reinforced with jute or hemp cords. 
Such paper is also acceptable under 
certain conditions on fixed canopies 
over narrow stock shelves 


Substitute for 
Tin-Base Babbitt 


Contrary to the belief of some mill 
maintenance men, government restric- 
tions of tin in white metal bearing 
alloys does not necessarily mean that 
a good bearing alloy cannot be used, 
according to an article appearing in a 
recent issue of Dutch Boy Quarterly, 
published by National Lead Co. 

Practical experience in recent years 
has shown that for a very large number 
of general babbitting purposes, a cor- 
rectly alloyed lead-base metal often 
proves equally as serviceable as a more 
costly tin-base babbit. Tin-base babbitt 
stands up slightly better in bearings 
where the operating temperature is ex- 
tremely high or where high speed plus 
heavy load is encountered. However, 
even in such cases, a modification in 
design of bearing often makes the use 
of a lead-base babbitt feasible. 


When Steam Traps 
Fail to Operate 


Faulty installation or system troubles 
are frequently the cause of steam trap 
troubles. The following summary, as 
outlined in the Service Guide, pub- 
lished by Armstrong Machine Works, 
should prove helpful in locating and 
correcting most difficulties that’ may 
occur. 

Analysis will show that a very large 

percentage of the troubles listed : 
in reality system troubles rather in 
bonafide trap troubles. Whenever a 
trap fails to operate and the reason 
is not readily apparent, the discharge 
from the trap should be observed. If 
the trap is installed with a test outlet, 
this will be a simple matter, otherwise 
it will be necessary to break the dis 
charge connection. 
Inspection Periodic _ inspection 
should be made of steam traps. They 
seldom need repairs, but if they do, 
the repairs should never be neglected. 
No Flow—If the trap fails to discharge 
condensate, check the following: 

Pressure May Be Too High 

1. Wrong pressure originally speci 

fied. 

2. Pressure raised without changing 

valve orifice. 

3. Pressure regulating valve out of 

order. 
(Continued on page 134) 













A 525 War Bond 
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A $25 War Bond will be awarded 
each month for the most useful 
“kink” published in this depart- 
ment. This contest is open to all 
readers of TEXTILE WORLD, and 
there is no limit to the number of 
entries any one person may make. 

Contributions must be received 
not later than the last day of the 
month to be eligible for the award 
for the second succeeding month. 
Items may pertain to production 
methods, mill engineering, safety, 
cutting costs, improving quality, 
speeding up production; in brief, 
any little device, stunt, kink, or 
short-cut which you have tried out 
in your own mill and which you 
believe will be helpful to other 
mill men. Items should contain 
sufficient detail to permit other 
mill men to utilize the ideas in 
their own operations. Previously 
published material is not eligible 
for the award. Judges of the con- 
test are the editors of TEXTILE 
WORLD. 

TEXTILE WORLD shall have 
the right to publish any item sub- 
mitted. Items which are published 
will be paid for at our regular 
rate for this type of matter with 
extra payment for appropriate 
sketches or photographs. The 
sketch you submit need not be a 
finished drawing. 

Contributions should be ad- 
dressed to: Technical Editor, TEX- 
TILE WORLD, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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THIS MONTH'S PRIZE WINNER 


Clamp for Heddle 
Rod Latches 


How many times have you had difficulty in 
compressing the latches after moving a number 
of heddles from one side of the rod latch to 
another so as to center the heddles? 

A simple clamp, as illustrated, may be con 
structed from 1l-in. by 4 in. strap iron and 
permits an operative to apply the full lifting 
force of one’s hand to lift the rod latch, instead 
of having to slip the fingers beneath the flat 
surface of the latch and raise it so as to hook 
the latch over the heddle rod. 

Two lengths of strap iron are bent at both 
ends, as shown in Fig. 1, so as to form right- 
angle bends, at each end; the overall length of 
the pieces A and B is about 10 in. Two }-in. 
holes are drilled in piece A, and in piece B two 
slots about 2 in. long and } in. wide are made. 
Relationship between the }-in. hole and the 
slot locations should be such that the clamp 
when open is wide enough to span the distance 
between the top of the harness to the projec 
tions on the latch. Pins, }-in. in diameter arc 
fitted through the 4-in. holes and slots, a washer 
is slipped over the pin on the slot side and the 
pin heads turned over with a ball and peen 
hammer. A slot is cut in the end of picce B 
that is of sufficient width to fit about the latch 
on the harness. 

This clamp is used by placing the end of 
piece A on top of the harness and the slotted 
piece B is slipped between the harness and the 
spring of the latch. By working the top end of 
the clamp as a pair of pliers, that is, by gripping 
and forcing the handle apart, the heddle rod 
may be lifted out or into the latch with verv 
little effort.—Fred Greenwood, Westerly, R. I. 


Clamp for assisting 
in placing heddle 
rods in or removing 
them from the 
latches of harnesses. 


Removing Tight 
Cotter Pins 


Split cotter pins must frequently be 
removed from textile machinery, 
especially in instances where change 
gears are removed or where adjust 
ments are required of gears, shafts, etc. 
Perhaps the simplest method of re 
moving cotter pins 1S through the usc 
of a pair of cutting pliers, as "Ginsizated 
in Fig. 1. The cutting edges of the 
pliers are clamped about the cotter pin 


and the base of the plier is rested on 
the end of the castle nut and the plier 
pressed downward using the edge ot 
the nut as a fulcrum about which lever 
age may be obtained to extract the pin 
Such a system has proved to be rapid 
and efficicnt in most cases, and it | 
not necessary to straighten the bent 
cnd of the cotter pin as the leverage 
obtained and the grip obtained on the 
pin by the cutting plier is sufficient to 
straighten the pin as it is withdrawn, 
(Continued on page 108) 
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the New ATWOOD MACHINERY for COTTON, 
WORSTED, RAYON, SPUN RAYON and other YARNS 


is going to be better running, more 
productive than any this ninety-six 
year old company of textile machinery 
specialists have ever built— as a 
direct result of our intensive and ex- 
tensive experience building equip- 
ment for the U. S. Navy. We've had to 
work to standards of precision and 
performance beyond any previous 
practice. We know that the new 


Atwood Ring Twisters, Up-Twisters 
and other yarn preparation equipment 
we've been readying for you will be 
the better for this experience. 

NOW is an excellent time to become 
informed as to what ATWOOD has on 
the way. May we tell you the story of 
the new Atwood Machines for the 
production of better yarn and more of 
it at lower cost? 


THE 


ATWOOD 


MACHINE COMPANY 


<i atnennnninaaindine eatanntaisiianmnaennnnePied cease wnnae 


DECEMBER, 1943 


Re: LOS ANGELES * | MANCHESTER, ENGLAND - 


+ SYDNEY + BOMBAY - 


BUENOS AIRES 


MADRAS 





KINKS & SHORT-CUTS 


(Continued from page 106) 





Fig. 1—Extracting cotter pins with 
cutting pliers. 


Another method of removing cotter 
pins, especially when they are tight 
and difficult to remove and the portion 
of the nut about where the pin is in- 
serted or other parts of the machine in 
that approximate vicinity must be pro- 
tected from damage, may be accom- 
plished as shown in Fig. 2. A steel rod 
A is bent in the shape of an elbow and 
the edge of the rod is sharpened to a 
point. 

The entire edge and elbow must 
be heat-treated so as to prevent the 
tod from bending when pressure is 
applied to it. The pointed end of the 
stecl rod is passed through the eye in 
the split cotter pin and a movable 
block or hammer B which slides on 
the rod A is moved upward rapidly so 
as to strike the block C at the end of 
the rod with considerable force. The 
block C is, in reality, a block which is 
threaded to the end of the rod. By 
moving the hammer B rapidly against 
the block C considerable lifting force 
is created which permits the tight cot- 
ter pin to be extracted easily and with- 
out damage to either the pin or to the 
surrounding machine part. Such a sys- 
tem of removal is helpful in tight 
places—W. EF. W. (Eng.) 


Fig. 2—Device for removing 
cotter pins. 
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Making Good Warps 


Good beams are essential in making 
good warps. The warper hand should 
sclect the beams to run the warps on 
and avoid using beams which have 
crooked spindles, wobbly heads, and 
rough barrels. Some mills are equipped 
with Entwistle warp machines for mak- 
ing ball warps and beams used on 
these machines are sometimes shorter 
than others and require washers at the 
ends to take out the play. The best 
washers to use are made out of leather 
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and on beams that require washers 
should have enough of them placed on 
before the machine is started to keep 
the beam from sliding from left to 
right on the pin. Fig. 1 shows a ball 
warp run on a beam that was too short 
without the use of washers. The bulg- 
ing ends are easy tangled and are a 
frequent source of bad work. Fig. 2 
shows a ball warp which has been run 
on a good beam and as such will run 
well.—H. M. (N.C.) 
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FIG.2. Properly formed ball warp using bea 
from which end play is removed. 4 


Handy Riggings 
Help in Moving 


When moving or overhauling ma 
chinery there is often need to rg up 
a hitch for the chain falls or a block 
and tackle so as to obtain a hold on 
some part to be lifted. 


These jobs are much more easily 
and quickly accomplished if there are 
plenty of slings, short chain, blocks, 
bars, and jacks on the job; but there 
also should be kept on hand a number: 
of forged clamps, straps, eyes, hooks, 
and clevises of the types shown in the 

(Continued on page 110) 


Handy riggings help in moving or relocating equipment. 
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When the war started = of dependability in keeping 
Sonoco had more than 40 both war consumers and 
years experience in back of : P normal customers efficiently 
them, with an estimated 10 | : | and economically supplied. 
years expansion facilities * q The American System of 
ahead of them. | : | Free Competitive Enter- 

In spite of tremendous war | a | | > prise developed the Four 
demands on manpower and ns , | E’s of Business which have 
productive capacity, they q 2 S proven out at SONOCO, both 


have managed a high degree i ig a“ in war and peace. 
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SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 
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KINKS & SHORT-CUTS 


(Continued from page 108) 


accompanying illustration on page 108. 
A blacksmith can fashion these 
accessories at the shop forge and anvil, 
according to the various designs shown. 
‘These sketches may be kept in the 
shop note book for quick reference 
when there is little time to design 
such equipment.—H. W. (N.H.) 


Lubricating Mops 
Reduce Machine Wear 


A device like the mop shown in the 
accompanying illustration that can 
help conserve vital lubricants and man- 
power should be welcomed by over- 
seers and fixers alike. ‘The writer’s first 
experience with a wick or mop used to 
hold lubricants at vital spots was in 
a weaving plant some years ago where a 
fixer made mops out of cotton bindings 
for silk books (28 to 30 skeins). ‘These 
were doubled and tied, and a mop was 
installed on the loom girt where it 
could touch the cam nose each time it 
came up, as shown in Fig. 1. The mop, 
when saturated with lubricating oil, 
keeps the cam nose oiled, preventing 
the pick roller or cone from drying 
and wearing out. Little oil droppage 
was experienced as each time the mop 
was struck the oil was swished further 
up into the mop center. 

Another application for mops about 
looms is for oiling the friction collars 
on loom drives. A small mop fashioned 
from cord, string, or mop-like cordage 
and approximately 2 in. long and 1-in. 
in diameter is slightly flattened out. 
Fasten the mop, as shown in Fig. 2, 


y= 


— 


shatt : — . 


Pick 
can 


Fig. |—Mop for oiling cam. 
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to a piece of discarded mount wire and 
secure the wire to the motor base 
bolt or another bolt near the friction. 
‘Then press the mop down into the 
friction collar by bending the wire so 
it will not rub against metal, but only 
the mop touches the metal lightly. ‘The 
mop fits over or behind the grease cap. 
Fixers find that when the friction 
collar runs dry it is a cause of constant 
wear and often results in the loom 
running slow. As the collar runs hot 
oil is used quickly, resulting in the 
drive gear or pulley slot enlarging and/ 
or the collar soon wearing out. This 
condition often necessitates instillation 
of new parts and much time being 
spent by fixers on repairs. After placing 
a mop in position and greasing it, fixers 
will find it unnecessary to lubricate the 
same spot for many weeks, thus saving 
several pounds of grease on every loom 
during a single year’s run. Other mov- 
ing parts, such as sliding bars and rods 
and other motions which are open 
and require constant or weekly oiling 
and greasing, can be improved by at- 
taching a mop in such a manner that 
oil feeding is regular on every stroke or 
movement.—E.H. (Pa.) 


Reducing Wear 
on Rawhide Pickers 


Rawhide pickers operating on the 
picker rod of box looms wear rapidly 
because of the excessive friction gener- 
ated by heat during picking. Heat de- 
veloped within the picker causes it to 
swell and often gums the oil used on 
the picker rod for lubrication, resulting 
in a loggy — and causing prema- 
ture wear of the picker. 

Excessive heating in the picker may 
be prevented by drilling a }-in. hole 
through its back and into the picker 


Fig. 2 (right)—Greasing friction collar. 


Breather hole reduces wear in picker. 


rod hole, as illustrated. This hole acts 
as a breather and prevents overheating. 
If the picker rod is oiled a picker so 
constructed has a tendency to work 
the dirt through this hole in such a 
manner that it helps prevent a wearing 


and binding picker.—J. L. B. (Pa.) 


Blackboard in Department 
Gives Necessary Details 


Many, if not all mills are on a two 
or three shift basis. In order to syn- 
chronize all shifts so that each shift 
will know exactly what yarn is running 
a 6x 6-ft. blackboard is placed in the 
department. On this blackboard are 
all running yarns, constants, draft 
gears, twist gears, travelers, color marks 
on yarns, etc. 

Most of changes in operation de- 
tail are figured by the office staff on 
the first shift. Whenever these changes 
are made it is recorded on the black- 
board. Only the first shift changes the 
blackboard. Other shifts make many 
changes, but only in emergencies. ‘The 
supervisors of the second and third 
shifts know by glancing at the board 
what yarn is running. If a change has 
to be made, it is much easier to com- 
pute what change is necessary by the 
data on the board.—M. C. G. (Mass. ) 


Catalog File Suggestion 


Every engineer, superintendent and 
overseer makes use of catalogs pertain- 
ing to his particular line of work. These 
are used not only for ordering new 
equipment and spare parts but for the 
valuable technical and practical data 
contained relating to the selection, in 
stallation and use of the equipment. 
However, it usually happens that mate- 
tial of this kind which is most useful 
to any particular person comprises but 
a small proportion of the contents of 
the pamphlet and it is generally scat- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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ENTIFICATION 


A “dog-tag” bears name, serial number, blood type, religion, date of tetanus injee- 
tions. Accurate, simple, complete, protective personal identification. Yet the war 
machine requires similar complete identification for equipment, for clothing. That 
is where Kaumagraph Dry Transfers, Prestomarks and Lithography play an 


important part. 


Kaumagraph Research adapted Kaumagraph products and methods to rigid, hard- 
to-meet specifications for uses never conceived for peacetime merchandise. These 
war-born, war-tested things are available for the many new textile products which 


inventive genius has produced for the post-war era. 


Why not get a head start for the day-after-Victory ? Learn now how Kaumagraph Dry 
Transfers, Prestomarks and Lithography can give your products attractive, practical, 
economical, protective, sales-stimulating identification. Send for a Kaumagraph 


Identification Man today. 


Identification Headquarters since 1902 


Dry Transfers 
Prestomarks 
AAA i Embossed Seals 


Lithographed a LL 


A ete betico me De he baS 


Vew York, 1, N. Y., Empire State Building « « Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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KINKS & SHORT-CUTS | Stick for Boxing Shuttles 


(Continued from page 110) 


tered throughout the pages. Also, cat- 
alogs are in a variety of sizes which are 
not easily filed for convenient refer- 
ence. 

A very satisfactory system which the 
writer used for many years was to cut 
out the parts (tables, formulas, etc.) 
most frequently referred to, and paste 
them on 5x8 in. cards, using both 
sides of the card for compactness. 
‘These cards are filed with suitable 
index tabs in a box and kept on the 
desk or in other convenient places. 

Other cards may be filed on which 
is copied data from periodicals or 
other sources. Often this data is copied 
on one of the catalog cards to which it 
is related or placed on a separate card 
according to the space required. 

The filing case used is 5 x 8x 10 in. 
in size. Larger catalogs can be filed in 
cases made especially for holding 
pamphlets and placed on shelves or in 


cabinets.—C. L. H. (Mass.) 


Simple Holder for 
Hand Tools 


Short ends of flat files make very 
good wood turning tools, bearing 
scrapers, etc. ‘To make these _ tools 
break the files off to the desired length 
and grind pieces to various shapes, as 
shown in the accompanying sketch. 
Make a holder as shown in the sketch 
at A from }-in. flat steel strip and 
attach a sectional handle of fiber. The 
attaching clip or clamp is made as 
shown at B fitted with two headless 
setscrews, with hardened steel points 
of conical shape. The gripping is 
done as the screws force the file into 


the clamp.—C.H. (N.H.) 


Tools and holder from scrap. 
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Shuttle 
box 5 


} 


*\ Race Plate 


The accompanying _ illustration 
shows a worthwhile gadget used for 
boxing shuttles. Many weavers, who 
find it difficult to push the shuttle 
into the shuttle box, will find this 
easily made tool very useful. 

To make the stick, use a discarded 
sweep stick approximately 3 in. wide 
and | in. thick. Cut an 8-in. length 
of the stick and fashion it as shown 
by the dotted lines in the sketch, 
cutting the excess wood away with a 
hacksaw. The rough piece will be 
approximately 1 x 1 x 8 in. Ream out a 
hole in center of one end so it can take 
the shuttle point loosely, and then 
round off the corners to form a handle, 
leaving the knob at the end as shown 
to fit the palm of the hand. After the 


Selvage For 
Loose Weaves 


There are many weaves in which 
the intersections are far apart and the 
warp floats are long. Where this type 
of weave is being woven it is usual 
practice to run the selvage ends from 
spools independent of the ground 
warp. If this was not done, the 
selvages would become tighter than 
the body yarn and excessive breakage 
of the yarn in the selvage would re- 
sult in extra work, excessive waste, and 
additional cost. 

In most instances the weave of the 
selvage is a two-up and two-down or 
tape weave. It is possible, if a dobby is 
being used, to peg the selvage in such 
a manner so as to allow some of the 
picks not to be enterlaced but to be 
woven directly into the body. To the 
naked eye the selvage is still a tape 
weave, but the interlacings do not 
come as often and it will be possible 
to weave both selvage and body from 
the warp beam. ‘The amount of actual 
interlacing may be varied to fit a partic- 


hole to tit 
over shuttle poirt 


tool has been nicely rounded, smooth 
off the surface with sandpaper, apply 
shellac, and when dry smooth the sur- 
face again with fine sandpaper. 

When a shuttle must be placed in 
the box after a loom bang-off or for 
other reasons, the reamed-out end of 
the stick can be fitted over the ex- 
posed shuttle point and the shuttle 
forced into the box properly and 
quickly. 

Fixers can make these gadgets for 
their weavers, or if desired, the mainte- 
nance handy-man can turn a bunch 
out for the weave-shed. Foremen will 
find most weavers taking to these shut- 
tle-boxers quickly, as it means many 
moments saved and no danger of 
broken finger nails—H.E. W. (Pa.) 


Draft showing selvage for loose 
weaves. 


ular weave. The point paper sketch 

> . 4 ~ " : 1 ] ’ 
shows the manner of pegging a dobby 
chain for the selvage using four shafts. 


S.P. (N. Y.) 
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FULLERGRIPT BRUSH STRIPS 
are made on a machine like this. . 


The brush material is centered over a ribbon of heavy-gauge metal 
and held in place by an anchoring wire and roll- formed into the fin- 
ished shape as illustrated @) . Thus, as the bristles are doubled 

under the anchoring wire (hairpin style) and encased in metal under 
great pressure, permanency is assured. 


FU LLERGRIPT has a solid, continuous fill of material 


ig no , by with no gaps or spaces between the bristles, resulting in much 


= lif f tter cleaning. 
a longer life and far better cleaning 


See 
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COTTON MILLS can re-brush their FLAT CARDS 
with FULLERGRIPT BRUSH STRIPS - 


which are shipped pre-formed to the correct degree of spiral (right or left 


hand). Your own maintenance men can easily mount them to the old brush roll. 


Over 6000 Cotton Card Machines ANCHOR WIRE 


are equipped with our brush sets and are doing HEAVY GAUGE 


a better job of cleaning card clothing. as: Sw 


This is how your maintenance men renew 
your worn-out card brushes with FULLERGRIPT STRIPS 


Put worn card brush roll in lathe centers. Trim off old tufts of bristles with a sharp knife. (2) Sand 
paper the roll. Apply two coats of black shellac. Drill screw holes on 8” centers and fasten the 
spiralled Fullergript Brush Strips with the special screws furnished with each set of strips. 


EVERY WEEK some COTTON MILL in the United States 
installs one or more sets of FULLER FLAT CARD BRUSH STRIPS 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, DEPT. 8C, 3594 MAIN ST., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
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THIS 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WI 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


1S NO. 42 OF A SERIES ON 


(The second of a series of articles on 
tools used with Universal Winding 
Machines) 


SPECIAL TOOLS USED ON 
NO. 50 WINDING MACHINE 


The No. 50 winding machine requires the 
use of the following special tools: 

Multi-Purpose Wrench. .... .50-2587 

Cam Roll Gauge....... 60-922X 

Traverse Bar Bearing Gauge . 59-2865 

Spring Lifter Hook.... 50-279 

Grease Gun 50-2725 

90-846 

Safety Screw Wrenches—Allen-Type 
Where the Precision Slub Catcher is used, 
the following is included: 

Slub Catcher Wrench .. .50-2832-2CA 
Depending upon the type of gainer mechan- 
ism either of the following is necessary: 

Gear Gain Wrench... . .50-339 

Wind Pulley Adjuster Wrench 

(Belt Gain)... 50-281 
The following is used only on machines 
having clutch drive and Belt Gain: 

Clutch Wrench 50-276 
Two of these special tools are described be- 
low; descriptions of the complete group will 
be found in ‘‘Getting the Most from Wind- 
ing 42-F,”’ free upon request. 


MULTI-PURPOSE WRENCH 
r | 


' 


| 


Fig. 1 Multi-Purpose Wrench 50-2587 


This is commonly known as the Burke- 
type Wrench. It has six distinct purposes. 
It has two openings at one end, one open- 
ing at the other end, and a slot in the 
straight section. 


1. The larger of the two openings at the 
larger end is used when adjusting the 
Breakage Lever (50-2093-3C2). This Lever 
should be set so that when an end breaks, 
the Stopping Lever (50-2094-3) will contact 
the Stopping Lever Wheel (50-1271-25X). 
When the machine is in running position- 
the Stopping Lever should clear the Stop, 
ping Lever Wheel. 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
43-GMW-42 


UNIVERSE 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


*Ree U.S. Pat. Off and Principal! Foreicn Countries 
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Wrench 50-2587 is used to loosen Ad- 
juster Nut NU-117CA and Stopping Screw 
50-492-7, which permits the eccentric 
Adjusting Screw 50-489-2 to be turned by 
hand. When the proper setting of the 
Breakage Lever has been determined, the 
Adjuster Nut and Stopping Screw are re- 
tightened. 


2. This same larger opening is used to 
adjust Thread Rod Nut NU-126CA on the 
Precision Cleaner (Fig. 2). 


Fig. 2 Illustrating use of Multi-Pur- 
pose Wrench on Precision Cleaner. 


3. The smaller opening in the larger end fits 
Nut NU-124CA on the upper end of Ten- 
sion Rod 50-245 in any tension assembly. 


4. The single opening at the smaller end 
fits Tension Adjuster Screw Nut NU-122 
on the Anti-Wear Tension assembly. The 
setting of this Adjuster Screw is made at 
the factory when the tension grids are 
assembled, and any further adjustment 
is required only in the rare case of the two 
grids getting out of adjustment. The Ten- 
sion Adjuster Screw should never be used 
for changing the amount of tension on the 
yarn. (See ‘‘Getting the Most from Wind- 
ing’’ Bulletin 136, page 10.) 


5. The slot in Wrench 50-2587 serves two 
purposes. On a No. 50 Winding Machine 
having Belt Gain, the slot is used on the end 
of the Gainer Pinion Shaft (50-53-4X) to 
tighten the Gainer Pulley (50-56). 

6. The slot is also used when replacing the 
wheel on the Automatic Measuring Clock 
Fig. 3). The shaft (A) is flatted at the re- 
mote end, permitting the use of the slot to 
tighten the shaft on the wheel. 


Oo 


= 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


Fig. 3 Slot in Multi-Purpose Wrench 


used to tighten shaft on Automatic 
Measuring Clock wheel. 


SLUB CATCHER WRENCH 


This Wrench is used only in connection 
with the Precision Cleaner. It is purposely 
made light in weight in order to avoid use 
of excessive pressure by hand when making 
a setting. 


At the start of the adjustment, the 
Wrench should be placed over the Ad- 
juster Screw 50-2801-2CA (A, in Fig. 4) 
with the offset lower part (B) facing the 
operator. Since the Adjuster Screw has a 
right-hand thread, it will be loosened by 
turning the Wrench to the left (counter- 
clockwise). A continued light turning of the 
Wrench will eventually bring it in contact 
with Stationary Pin 50-2902-2CA (C). This 
will obstruct further movement of the offset 
part, but the shank or leg of the Wrench 
will continue to the left (the Pin acting asa 
fulcrum), opening the Slub Catcher blades. 

With the Thickness Gauge inserted be- 
tween the blades, the Wrench can be re- 
leased, bringing the blades together. The 
Thickness Gauge should contact the entire 
length of the blade edges. Continued turn- 
ing of the Wrench to the right will tighten 
the Adjuster Screw, fixing the blades in 
correct position. 


Fig. 4 Slub Catcher Wrench, 50-2832- 
2CA. 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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PRODUCTION AND HOURS WORKED 


WHY SURE,JOE ,I KNOW THE COST PER 
POUND ON 48 HOURS IS MORE THAN 
ON 40,BUT PRODUCTION SHOULD 
HOLD UP ON THE 48-HOUR SHIFTS 


JOE I THINK BILL OVER HERE 
WILL AGREE WITH ME THAT 

IF THE HELP KNOW WHY WE 
WORK 48 HOURS AND WHAT THE 
EXTRA MONEY CAN MEAN IN WAR 
BONDS, THEY’LL COME AROUND. 


BUT, PETE, I WOULDNT 


GET THE PRODUCTION 


MEANS, BUT THE WORKERS | 2 
JUST DONT RESPOND. 


)LTHE TAXES 


IVE TALKED MYSELF BLUE 
INTHE FACE FELLERS, ABOUT 
WHAT OUR NEW SCHEDULE | ) 


rr 


NEN 


YOUR WORKERS ARE FOOLISH AND UN- 
COMPLAIN ABOUT THAT | PATRIOTIC NOT TO EARN ALL THEY 
ADDED COST IF ICOULD |CAN.THEY MUST KNOW THE WAR 
EFFORT NEEDS THE PRODUCTION 


IN MY SECTION ON THE 
48-HOUR SHIFTS THAT | AND THE GOVERNMENT NEEDS 


COULD ON 40-HOUR SHIFTS 


\ 


A LOT OF MY HELP SEEM TO 
WANT ONLY ENOUGH TO 
GET BY ON.EXTRA MONEY 
DOESNT GET MANY LUXURIES 
FOR THEM NOW,AND THEY'RE 
NOT INTERESTED IN SPEND- 
ING MORE ON TAXES. 


I AGREE AND I DISAGREE , BUT 


"gy", MMM \ TM NOT GETTING INTO THIS 
(Wu GO 


oy 


—{ ARGUMENT. LET THE READERS 


), | SETTLE THIS ONE. WHAT CAN BE 


a& LQ DONE ABOL IT i Ss? 
- OF \ 
ap 4 . 


How can you get workers, who resent the overtime on the 48-hour week, to keep production up to rela- 
tive parity with the 40-hour week? Your published 1 etters will be paid for —see panel on next page.) 


Letters from Readers 


Don’t Bawl Out Workers 


“Correcting Workers’ Mistakes” 
Pete & Bill, Oct., 1943 


Dear Pete and Bill: 

| think that Pete is right, bawling 
out workers is a very poor way to cor- 
rect them. Some people are slower 
than average in learning a new job, 
but if a little time and patience is 
spent on them, we very often find we 
have a good worker, and the time 
and patience has been well spent. 

When a worker makes a mistake 
ard needs correcting, the first thing 
to do is to get all the facts pertaining 
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to the mistake. Secondly, the fore- 
man should try and determine the 
worker’s reason for his wrong attitude 
or mistake. It may be poor instruction 
or something the: foreman is partly 
responsible for, and if it is the latter, 
the foreman must be big enough to 
admit it and share the responsibility 
as Pete suggests. 

When a foreman finds a_ worker 
has to be corrected, he should be 
tactful, calm and patient, and should 
start the correcting process with the 
attitude that he sincerely wants to be 
helpful and show confidence in the 
worker’s ability to improve. I think 


the correcting should be done privately 
and not where it can be heard by the 
other workers.—W. H. (Canada) 


Private Correction 
Necessary 


“Correcting Workers’ Mistakes” 
Pete & Bill, Oct., 1943 


Dear Pete and Bill: 

Workers should be treated with re- 
spect. Overseers who are quick to baw! 
out workers lose the respect of their 
men and inefficiency results. Harmony 
is the thing to strive for and with it 
you can accomplish much. When mis- 
takes are made, the guilty party should 
never be bawled out in the presence 
of others. Talk to the man privately 
and explain everything necessary to 
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PETE & BILL 


prevent a repetition of the mistake. 

All workers should be taught and 
shown that mistakes in their particu- 
lar department often cause extra work 
in other departments, resulting in “‘sec- 
onds,” decreased production, etc., and 
thereby causing reduced profits to the 
company which in turn affects the 
pay check of each employee in the 
long run. 

Practically all workers want to do 
good work and will cooperate under 
proper supervision. Workers who will 
not cooperate and persist in making 
the same mistakes should be dismissed. 
—C. O. (Washington) 


Correct Mistakes in Private 


“Correcting Workers’ Mistakes” 
Pete & Bill, Oct., 1943 


Dear Pete and Bill: 


I believe it is an unintelligent boss 
who bawls out a worker in front of 
another worker. First of all, the guilty 
party, aware of the presence of his 
fellow workers, doesn’t listen, and their 
presence tends to make him more ner- 
vous at that particular time. 

In my opinion, a person should be 
put “on the carpet’’ when he makes a 
mistake, but he should be called into 
the office of the boss and then cor- 
rected. Also, it should come from the 
boss alone and not all the other mill 
officials. The foreman should explain 
the correct way of doing the particular 


job so the worker will never make the 
same mistake again. 

It is common practice in the mill 
for a foreman to bawl out a person just 
to show the person and the other work- 
ers who really is the boss. That boss 
would get more work done and fewer 
mistakes if he did his talking in his 
office to the ones concerned. ‘The em- 
ployees would learn more from their 
boss, and when there was something 
they did not understacnd they would 
ask him what to do. When they might 
see where they could make improve- 
ments, they would feel more free to 
tell him instead of just letting it go. 

No one is infallible and everyone 
is entitled to a few mistakes, but never 
the same one twice. If the boss has 
done his job right, then it is the worker 
who doesn’t belong on that job.—C.L. 
(New York) 


No Vacations with Pay 
for the Duration 


Vacations, Overhauling and Production 
Pete & Bill, Sept., 1943 


Dear Pete and Bill: 

I have never thought vacations, with 
pay, were truly proper in many of the 
industries of the country, nor believed 
that management could well afford this 
outlay, in cash, for vacations each year, 
although most of the coal companies 
in my section have been doing it for 
some time. 


MEMORIES OF OLD MAN CARELESSNESS—By 


NO. 11. FORWARD MARCH! 


"Twas the day before Christmas, 
and all through the mill, not an acci- 
dent prevailed, and then my big thrill 
—everyone was in the holiday spirit 
but me, for I was beginning to wonder 
if I would have anything at all to be 
gleeful over for that big day of the 


year. But I knew that when people 
are really happy they are more or less 
subject to getting hurt, because they 
are not thinking or watching. ‘Who 
would be the first of the workers to 
make me happy? 

Then I saw a colored sweeper go- 
ing up the big alley of the card room. 
At first glance there didn’t appear 
to be much of a chance for an acci- 
dent, but then I looked at her feet! 
She had on an old pair of slippers, 
with the leather cut out at the toe. I 
couldn’t much blame her for wanting 


I doubt if it could possibly be ex- 
tended into textile plants, much as 
the plan would check, to a marked 
degree, absenteeism, which often de- 
velops into really difficult barriers, 
halting production—and __ bringing 
about a source of disruption between 
the employee and the management. 

With the boys overseas giving their 
lives for the cause of Freedom, we 
should use every bit of our energies to 
make the most in production, as a 
lasting effort toward the successful 
conclusion of the war. 

Really absenteeism should be cut to 
the extreme limit: and vacations, with 
pay might be discouraged, at least for 
the present. 

Sometime later on, perhaps, an 
agreeable plan might be worked out 
whereby vacations, with pay, can be 
allowed.—E. C. W. (Kentucky) 


LETTERS TO PETE & BILL are paid for when 
published, without regard to length. We 
use letters (not over 200 words) discussing 
material in this department or any other 
pertinent matter. Contributions of greater 
than specified length may be given con- 
sideration as articles. Suggestions for the 
Pete & Bill dialogue are also welcome 
and if used will be paid for. If these pages 
interest you—contribute something to them 
to interest others. Address PETE & BILL, 
Textile World, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Martha B. Pittenger 


her toes to be free since she walked 
all the time, yet, I was wondering 
how long those toes would be free 
from pain. As she went on her way, 
I spied a rough place in the floor. A 
splinter popped up, and ran into the 
side of her toe, and I heard her let 
out a scream of agony. I heard later 
that she lost three days from work 
as a result. 

Her Christmas was spoiled, but 
mine was merry, even though I was 
rather ashamed on Christmas morn- 
ing thinking about her ee | denied 
having a good time over the holidays. 
When I jotted that accident down in 
my book, I felt pretty sure that she 
wouldn’t from then on let an old 
shoe or temporary toe comfort hinder 
her from marching forward in safety’s 
parade. 
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Employee-Morale Boosters 


Christmas Bomber 
“Spirit of Sylacauga” 


Mrs. Isbell, mother of Robert Le- 
Fette Isbell, U.S.N., who was the first 
man to lose his life from South Talle- 
dega County in this war, recently 
christened a new bomber with the 
name “Spirit of Sylacauga.” Her son, 
Robert, was lost off the coast of New- 
foundland when the Pollux went 
down. Her husband, Mr. Isbell, is 
employed in the Eva Jane Plant of 
Avondale Mills at Sylacauga, Ala. Mr. 
and Mrs. Isbell have another son who 
recently joined the Navy and is now 
stationed in California. 


Tubize Brings War-Work 
Appeal to Women 


Tubize Rayon Corp., New York, 
has run a series of advertisements in 
consumer magazines appealing to 
women who may never have had in- 
dustrial jobs to enter war work or 
essential civilian work and thus in- 
crease the country’s effective man and 
woman power. 

Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission writes as 
follows to Leonard F. Smith of Tu- 
bize: “The War Advertising Council 
has called my attention to three of 
your company’s magazine advertise- 
ments which urge women to accept 
work in necessary civilian activities. I 
want to compliment you upon the ex- 
cellence of the advertisements. Thev 
state the need and appeal for action 
in a constructive, dramatic way which 
undoubtedly will result in more 
women enlisting for war work and 
which should inspire other advertisers 
to follow your example of giving prac- 
tically all your advertising space to this 
vital war campaign.’ 


Knitter Opens Small 
’ Branches in Suburbs 


The initial success of neighborhood 


production branches established re- 
ently by Globe Knitting Works, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., indicates the 
firm’s solution of its labor problem, 
according to Gordon Pray, a company 
executive. With the labor shortage 
becoming critical, Globe decided to 
open production units in outlying sec- 
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tions of the city in an attempt to keep 
its output as near normal as possible. 
An appeal was made to the women 
who would not care to work in a large 
factory, who might not be able to 
qualify in the production schedule of 
a factory, but who would gladly work 
in their own neighborhood. 

One neighborhood production unit 
is located in the north end community 
of Creston in a one-story building for- 
merly occupied by a retail dress shop. 
Some 50 or 60 women are employed 
there completing, wrapping and pack- 
ing garments which have been cut out 
at the main plant. Costs are running 
somewhat higher in the branches than 
in the main plant, but the company 
regards the extra expense in produc- 
tion as a sound investment in good 
will with the trade in that civilian pro 
duction is thereby increased. 


Absenteeism in Industry 
Near 40 Million Man Days 
in August 


Absenteeism in August as a result of 
sickness, nonindustnial accidents, and 
personal reasons caused the loss of 39,- 
550,000 man days in American indus- 
try, according to estimates based on 
the regular monthly surv ey of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
This figure is almost 4,000,000 man 
days greater than the 35,680,000 man 
days lost for the same reasons during 
July. In August women lost an aver- 
age of 1.4 days against 1.3 in July, 
while men lost .7 days on the average, 
against .6 davs in the previous month. 


How Some Mills Remember 
Their Service Men 


With a personal letter from T. H. 
Mueller, president of the company, 
every one of the 421 former employes 
of Julius Kayser & Co., New York, who 
is now in the armed services is re- 
ceiving this year, as last year, a holi- 
day gift of $25. In this way more than 
$10,000 is being sent to service men 
and women wherever they are, to give 
substance to the company’s season’s 
greetings. 

Employes of Chatham Mfg. Co., 
Elkin, N. C., contributed generously 
to a fund for the purpose of sending 


‘for a 40-hour week, 


each of the 385 former employes of 
the company now in the armed forces 
a Christmas box. 


Tells Textile Achievements 
to Service Men 
Rock Hill (S.C.) Printing & Finish- 


ing Co. has published a servicemen’s 
book, which taking as its theme the 
phrase, “We make it—you use it!,” 
tells the story of how the industrial 
army in the Carolinas’ vast textile field 
works to produce the finest and most 
serviceable articles for the use of men 
and women in the armed forces. 


Mills Set Up Pension Plan 


Carolina Mills, Inc., with units at 
Newton, N. C., and Maiden, N. C., 
has instituted a retirement plan for 
operatives who remain in the employ 
of the company for at least five vears. 
Retirement is at the age of 65, with 
payments into the fund being made by 
the company and the operatives. Op- 
eratives, who have been on the payroll 
six months or longer and are inducted 
into the armed services, will be given 
credit for the time served. 

Marshall Field & Co., with mills at 
Spray, N. C., and elsewhere, is insti- 
tuting a retirement plan which will 
provide income for employees of five 
or more years with the company when 
they reach the age of 65. 


WLB Believes Wage- 
Increase Not Solution 
of Absenteeism 


An increase in wages is not a solu- 
tion to the problem of absenteeism in 
industrial plants, according to George 
yf Tavlor, vice-chairman “of the War 

Labor Board. In an opinion on the 
board’s unanimous denial of a request 
by the Statesville (N.C.) Cotton Mills 
Co., for an attendance bonus plan 
whereby workers would receive extra 
compensation for perfect attendance 
Taylor warned 
against “general wage increases thinly 
disguised as attendance bonuses.” 

“Tt is specious reasoning to say that 
‘more wages’ is all that is necessary to 
solve this complex problem,” Taylor 
said, adding that such an approach 
would be sure to result in “somewhat 
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higher wages without any real solution 
of the problem of absenteeism—a re- 
sult incompatible with the wage stabil- 
ization program.” 


Good Safety Records 
Are Being Made 


Trion (Ga.) Co. has established the 
best all-time no-injury record in the 
textile industry, with 10,495,544 man- 
hours. 

The Roanoke, Va., plant of Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp. has established a 
new safety record for the corporation 
of 4,471,000 man-hours or 237 days 
worked without a lost-time accident. 
The former corporation record, made 
by the Roanoke plant in 1942, was 
3,209,000 man-hours or 161 days 
worked without a lost-time accident. 

A record of 3,051,532 man hours 
continuous operation without any 
time lost because of accidents has 
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been achieved by Bristol (Tenn.) 
Weaving Co. The record has been 
compiled since Jan. 19, 1940. 

Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander City, 
Ala., leads its State-wide safety contest 
according to the latest report from the 
State Dept. of Industrial Relations. 


Firestone Campaigns 
for Textile Workers 


Because hundreds of thousands of 
desperately needed passenger car tires 
can not be made next year unless a 
shortage of manpower in textile mills 
is solved, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
is recruiting workers through two un- 
usual campaigns which feature an in- 
spection tour of mills which discloses 
the machines made idle by a lack of 
operators, and a war products exhibit. 
The campaigns are in Gastonia, N. C., 
and New Bedford, Mass., and the re- 
sult has been a steady increase in em- 
ployment. In Gastonia, the lack of 


300 workers prevented manufacture of 
enough cotton cord to make 20,000 
tires a week. In New Bedford 550 
workers were needed at the start of the 
campaign. 

In a large local newspaper advertise- 
ment, the company invited citizens to 
“Be a Firestone war worker. Join the 
great army of patriotic men and 
women who turn out the weapons of 
war that will send the enemies of truth 
and freedom to everlasting defeat.” 


New Market for Cotton 


Cotton plantations near Greenville, 
Miss., have a new trade outlet. The 
Washington County Chamber of 
Commerce reports the sale of 25,000 
souvenir cotton bolls to soldiers at the 
Greenville airfield during the last year. 
Now they are seeking to purchase 20,- 
000 additional bolls to fill the demand 
of army men wanting to send home 
“a touch of the South.” 


Letters to the Editor 


Information Found Helpful 


We wish to thank you for your reply 
to our letter in regard to avoiding holes 
in knitted fabrics. The information 
given in your report has been found 
most helpful in enabling our knitting 
department to produce more nearly 
perfect cloth, and we greatly appreci- 
ate the courtesv vou have shown us.— 
W. Marcotis, San Francisco, Cal. 


Liked October Issue 


The October issue of TEXTILE 
Wor tp is the best issue you have put 
out in 15 years. I believe you want to 
know and should know when you are 
doing a good job. Of course, this is 
only a personal opinion, but I judge 
an issue by the number of articles I 
.cut out for my permanent technical 
file. 

The October issue has what prac- 
tical mill men want; honest down-to- 
earth things that mills are doing all 
over the country. Although I read a 
whole page and get but one idea from 
it. I consider it worth while. I have 
read this issue from front to back. The 
articles I consider worth keeping are: 


Parachute Fabrics, pages 65-68. 

Place and Functions of the De- 
signer, pages 70-72. 

How to Make Blankets Warmer, 
pages 77-81. 

To Improve Winding Efficiency, 
pages 80-81. 
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Defects in Jacquard Fabrics, pages 
2-8 
How to Make Up the Loom Book, 
page 84. 

Fabric-W eight 
page 87. 

More Data on Infra-Red, page 88. 

Manual of Military Fabrics, pages 
90. 91, 138. 

Kinks and Shortcuts, pages 117-120. 

Questions & Answers, pages 126- 
130. 


You will note that several of these 
articles can’t be separated because they 
are on the same page. I will appreciate 
vou sending me another copy of the 
issue if possible. Also send a copy of 
the charts on synthetic fibers from the 
September issue.—F. S. Foster, La 
Grange, Ga. 


Determinations, 


From South America 


In reviewing our records, we notice 
that our subscription to TEXTILE 
Wokr-p expired with the August issue, 
and we are therefore asking you to 
renew the same for another three years. 
We take this opportunity to congratu- 
late you for producing such an excel- 
lent number month after month. The 
technical data and other information 
contained therein are always read with 
great interest by the technical men of 
our various textile departments as 
well as by the writer—Sraniey L. 
Scumitt, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 






Commends Synthetic 
Fiber Tables 


Thank you for the tear sheets con- 
taining the tables of various yarns 
which I received today. TEXTILE 
Wor tp has certainly put a great deal 
of effort and work in compiling these 
figures, and I am sure they will be 
very helpful to everyone connected 
with the textile and chemical indus- 


tries—C. A. Lasky, New York. 


Authors to be 
Congratulated 


I wish to thank vou for the tear 
sheets of the article “Keep Your Mo- 
tors Running.” I thought the article 
was one of the best I have seen pub- 
lished on this subject in any magazine; 
the authors are to be congratulated.— 
Frep D. Mosner, Frie, Pa. 


Excellent Piece of Work 


I wish to thank vou for sending the 
Manual of Military Fabrics, Part VII 
You are doing a very excellent piece of 


work.—L. S. Lirrtr, New York. 


Contribution to War Effort 


Your contribution to the War Ef 
fort in furnishing valuable data, is 
fully appreciated by this office —H. S 
Lippincott, Army Medical Purchas- 
ing Office, New York. 
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Twelve mills 


Denim Reconversion. 
have been directed by WPB to recon- 
vert from osnaburg and other bagging 
materials to denim. 


What’s Essential. A nationwide con- 
sumer survey is being conducted for 
the Office of Civilian Requirements 
by the Bureau of the Census, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
WPB Vice Chairman, Arthur D. 
Whiteside. Census enumerators will 
visit 7,000 households to ask 
about the availability of 115 types of 
goods and services used in homes and 
on farms. Factual information on es- 
sential goods will result. 


Restrictions Off Wool. On Nov. 19, 
W PB lifted all restrictions on the use 
of wool in the production of fabrics 
for clothing, drapery and upholstery. 
Evidence of adequacy of supplies had 
been accumulating in recent months. 
Actually the domestic clip has been 
stagnant, principally because of the 
Government’s wool purchase plan, 
dealers say. 


Cotton for Insulation. Cotton for 
temperature insulation of buildings 
may call for use of 175,000 bales 
in 1944 if present plans materialize. 
There are already seven manufacturers 
producing cotton insulation under 
Dept. of Agriculture specifications. 
Rayon Makers to Cooperate. The five 
makers of high-tenacity rayon for tire 
cords are called upon by WPB to 
exchange technical information on 
properties, development, conversion 
and techniques. Collaboration must 
be available uniformly to the manu- 
facturers and the armed services. 
Rayon Chute Cut Not Civilian Gain. 
Sharp curtailment by the Govern- 
ment in contracts for rayon fabric 
for bomb chutes, in which 11,000,000 
lb. of rayon monthly has been used 
lately, will not mean augmenting the 
civilian rayon supply appreciably be- 
cause of greatly increased military 
requirements for rayon tire cord. At 
best, civilian uses may not be so 
limited as they would have been had 
the chute demand continued at its 
previous Tate. 

New Light Fastness Standards. De- 
velopment of a new set of dyed 
standards for fastness to light has 
been announced by the American 
Association of Textile Chemists & 
Colorists. These standards which 
wil! be made available for distribu- 
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tion to the trade employ only two 
dyes to produce a range of 10, 20, 40, 
80, and 160 hr. fastness to the Fade- 
Ometer. 


Sees Tires Still Major Cotton Market. 
The cotton industry has the assur- 
ance of a rubber company official 
that tires will continue to afford a 
major market for cotton after the war 
despite increased use of rayon. John 
W. Thomas, of Akron, chairman of 
the board of Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., states that any loss of market 
due to the use of rayon would be off- 
set by increased production of tires. 
He expects that cotton will continue 
to be used almost exclusively in pas- 
senger car and in small-sized truck 
tires, with rayon in heavy duty truck 
tires. 

Hathaway to Convert. Hathaway 
Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., plans 
conversion of its cotton goods produc- 
tion for sale in the finished state. Its 
rayon lining output, however, will 
continue to be sold in the gray. 


Freezes Tire Cord Employment. ‘The 
WMC has issued a directive to stabil- 
ize employment in the tire cord in- 
dustry of Georgia, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and South Carolina. This gives 
the 14 plants affected a priority in 
labor recruitment and means to check 
turnover. 


1943 Rayon Production Up 4%. 
Production of rayon in U. S. in 1943 
will approximate 658,000,000 lbs., a 
new record, according to William C. 
Appleton, president, American Vis- 
cose Corp. This volume compares 
with an output of 633,000,000 Ibs. in 
1942 and 573,000,000 Ibs. in 1941. 
The increase over last year, about 
4%, is due chiefly to expanded pro- 
duction at Government request of 
extra-strength rayon yarns for use in 
military and synthetic rubber tires, 
self-sealing gasoline tanks, and frag- 
mentation bomb and _ supply _para- 
chutes, and to slightly enlarged out- 
put of rayon staple fiber for civilian 
clothing requirements. 


Refuses to Renegotiate. Spindale 
Mills have definitely declined to agree 
to renegotiation on Army and Navy 
contracts for the period ended Sept. 
26, 1942 according to a letter from 
O. R. McGuire, attorney for the mills, 
to the Price Adjustment Board, War 
Dept. He challenges the constitu- 
tionality of the Renegotiation Act. 





He states the company’s business is 
wholly with Reeves Bros., and that it 
is no more subject to renegotiation 
than is the grower of the cotton 
which went into the cloth. 


Rayon Tire Cord Plant. Plans for 
establishment of a $2,000,000 rayon 
tire cord plant near Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C., have been announced by 
Governor Olin D. Johnston and Sena- 
tor Burnet R. Maybank, of South 
Carolina, who stated that WPB had 
approved the proposal for the con- 
struction of the plant. 


Soap Inventories Curbed. Textile 
mills are required to hold inventories 
of soap to a +5-day supply at the cur- 
rent rate of consumption, according 
to a recent interpretation of Food 
Distribution Order 86. 


Cotton Carryover. On the basis of 
current trade estimates, the stock of 
cotton in all hands on July 31 next 
will be around 9,750,000 bales, ac- 
cording to the New York Cotton Ex- 
change Service Bureau. Such a carry- 
over would compare with 10,687,000 
on July 31 last, and 10,640,000 two 
seasons ago. The 1944 carryover will 
be the smallest end-season stock since 
1937, when the carryover aggregated 
only 4,499,000 bales. 
Markets Hold Their Courses. Cotton 
goods have lagged because of mills 
unwillingness to sell far ahead... . 
Wood gods men see scant change 
due to lifting of wool restrictions. 
. . Rayon gets scarcer for civilian 
uses, but may soon pass peak in this 
regard. . . . Hosiery is selling freely 
both at retail and in mill circles. 
. . . Underwear is still at grips with 
general yarn scarcity. . . . Outerwear 
improves; bathing suits brisk for 
1944; sweaters well sold. 
This and That. Maid of Cotton for 
1944 will be named in Memphis on 
Jan. 24, 1944. .. . An offer to buy 
Quissett Mill stock at $105 per share 
has been made by Jacob Ziskind and 
is being submitted to stockholders. 
.. . OPA is regarded as certain to re- 
vise the troublesome hosiery regula- 
tion No. 339 before the end of the 
month. . . . Australia is producing 
textiles at 24 times the prewar rate. 
... Lord & Taylor have introduced 
printed hosiery for girls and women 
to be worn with jerseys similarly 
printed. . . . Half-inch Nylon rope 
can lift a load of three tons. 
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Spinning 30s Cotton Yarn 


Techni 3 Editor: 
ould like to know if it is possible ¢ 
spin 30s combed warp yarn by making a 55 
40 arain sliver or 2 + a hank coving 


and placing the roving directly in the spin- 


ning frames? In looking over our records 


»t act | find that we have aap” dnsestl 
sucn a mbinatior sna | wonder 

practical on a conventional draft frame with 
a liaht unweighted middle roller? I+ seems 
to me that the draft that is necessary would 
be way too much for makina a satisfactory 


yarn on a conventional draft frame. (8947 


We believe it is feasible to make a 
good yarn going directly from the slub- 
bers to the conventional draft spinning 
frame. On page 89 of the April, 1943, 
issue of TexTirE Wor LD, you will find 
the complete organization for process- 
ing the yarn in 36s. Since the draft will 
be 16.4 for 36s, it will be some less 
for 30s; namely, 13.6. Of course, the 
36s mentioned is made on a long-draft 
spinning frame, but if you use a con- 
ventional draft frame with a special 
unweighted middle roll with 4.40 
double roving and a draft of 13.6, you 
should get a satisfactory yarn. Probably 
vou will need to have two processes in 
the drawing to get the evenness that 
you desire in the yarn. In addition, we 
suggest that you card the yarn from 
5 to 7 Ib., and at the most not over 7 
Ib. per hr. 


Fulling and Finishing of 
Jersey Knit Goods 


Technical Editor: 
If | have a piece of cloth weighing 7 oz. 
i Fie sacar Aili, details S 
Jetermine when it 
Sinll Linge smached: tha daceed © siecle 


r is phe 
treatment for finishina 


What is the bes 
rseys so that they will have a hard 
2+ | Per ratch 


minate elast t yr stre 


' ° ' 
eters n nit aoods for 


y k 
garments: viz, sweaters, dresses, sport coats 


etc. (8799) 


We know of no way to handle a 
small 6x6 in. swatch of jersey cloth 
weighing 7 oz. per yd. in the gray, or 
grease, as it comes from the knitting 
machine, so as to bring it up to the 
equivalent or an 8-oz. finished jersey. 
In order to make an 8-oz. finished piece 
of jersey cloth from a 7-oz. piece in 


the grav so it will be “hard” and have 
a minimum of stretch or elasticitv, it 
is Necessarv to submit it to an unusual 
shrinkage in fulling. 
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A typical procedure in finishing jer- 
sey cloth is the following: Full in a 
rotary fulling mill to a given shrinkage 
in length and width, predetermined 
according to the finished width and 
weight desired. After fulling, scour the 
cloth in a cloth washer to remove the 
oil used on the stock and the soap 
used in fulling. When _ thoroughly 
clean, the cloth is ready for the dyer, 
who dyes it in a regular piece dye ket- 
tle, still in the tubular form. One 
piece or as many as twelve pieces can 
be dyed at once. 

After leaving the dyehouse, the 
fabrics is hydro-extracted in a centrif- 
ugal extractor. The cloth is then dried 
on a tubular dryer. The pieces are let 
down over a long wood-lined tube, 
drawn up over a spreading wire frame 
on which they are stretched to nor- 
mal width as they are pulled up and 
rolled on a rolling device when dry. A 
needle is left out of the knitting circle 
as a guide for the dryer operative to 
help him keep the pieces running up 
straight, instead of spirally—spiral dry- 
ing is bad for the cutter. As the goods 
are being drawn up, a blast of hot air 
is forced up through the tube; the 
amount can be governed according to 
the weight of the goods. 

The next process is steam calender- 
ing. The fabric is run across a table, 
over a steam box with live steam blow- 
ing through the cloth, and over a 
spreader to keep the fabric out to 
width as it goes between iron rolls 
heated with steam and is rolled up on 
the top roll. The goods are both hot 
and moist when taken off the calender, 
and should be allowed to remain on 
the wooden roll overnight, or until 
thoroughly cold before being exam- 
ined. If taken off while hot, they will 
curl and roll-in on the cutting table 
and make off-size garments. 

A piece of jersey cloth coming 
from the knitting machine 7 oz. in 
the grav, would have to be shrunk in 
the fulling process around 74 in. to 
the yard to finish at 8 oz. It would be 
difficult to obtain this excessive shrink- 
age and at the same time hold the 
width to a normal shrinkage. If it could 
be done, the result would be a “hard” 
jersey quite free from stretch. 

A normal 8-o0z. jersev should come 
from the knitting machine weighing 
about 9 oz. and be fulled between 34 
and 4 in. to the vard. This would pro- 


duce a normal jersey without too much 








elasticity, and would make a garment 
that would hold its shape without be- 
ing boardy and stiff. To obtain the yard 
shrinkage, what are known as yard 
marks are sewn in with white tape o1 
string near the end of each piece, fas- 
tened in so they will not pull out. One 
string is sewn in on one end, a yard 
stick placed against it, and the next 
string fastened in at the other end. 
As the fulling proceeds, these two 
strings are drawing nearer to each 
other. The pieces are taken out and 
measured occasionally until the de- 
sired length is shown on the yardstick. 
The width is also watched. When the 
cloth is spread out on the floor and 
the yardstick laid across the piece, if 
it measures 27 in., that indicates that 
the full width of the cloth is 54 in. 
double. 


Rayon-Wool Blends 


Technical Editor: 
Your expert opinion is sought on the fol- 
wing proposition: A blend of yarn is to 
be spun composed of 50% wool, grade 50's 

and 50% rayon. 
The staple of the wool is about 6 in. 
There are two blends under con- 
Blend A: 25% viscose rayon 
6 in. staple length, 25% viscose rayon, 4!/2 
staple lengths and 50% of the above 
mentioned wool. Blend B: 50% 6 in. viscose 


staple and 50% of the above mentioned 


average. 


ideration. 


Which blend would you prefer, and whet 
uld be the advantage against the other 


blend? (8943) 


In our opinion the second blend 
composed of two different lengths of 
ravon will be the better of the two. 

We might mention that of the 
standard deniers offered in the market, 
5.5 den. should be used with this wool. 
It has been found that there is a bet- 
ter distribution of the rayon through 
a blend when fibers of various lengths 
are included. This is caused by the 
ability of the drafting rolls to work 
on the individual fibers of different 
lengths rather than grab groups of 
fiber that may happen to be lying side 
by side. Any such group of fibers that 
were all one length would be acted 
upon by the draft rolls as a unit, and 
that applied regardless of the direction 
in which the stand is drafted. In this 
respect fibers of different lengths in 
the blend discourage the formation of 
these groups of fibers and naturally 
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result in a yarn of more even qiam- 
eter. 

It also should be noted that there 
is one rayon producer in this country 
who is offering a rayon that is cut in 
such a manner that the staple length in 
iny one bale varies so that a staple 
diagram made from this stock resem- 
bles the familiar wing-shaped diagram 
produced by wool. This product is 
known as varied-length staple. The 
description that would best fit the 
blend of the above mentioned wool is 
1 34 to 6 in. type. You undoubted] 
will want to make some blends wit 
this varied-length staple and compare 
them with the blend B mentioned in 
vour inquiry. 


Traveler Life 


Technical Editor: 

Can you give me any figures on the life 
f travelers on cotton ring spinning? New 
travelers we have been testing in our spin- 
ning room have not held up as well as older 
travelers previously tested and we are inter- 
ested in getting some figures for compari- 
son, (8923) 


In one 240-hr. test on a 2-in. ring 
at 7,500 r.p.m. spindle speed, 25% 
of the travelers were replaced. In an- 
other 240-hr. test on 24-in. ring, 20% 
of the travelers came off. In a third 
240-hr. test, a traveler loss of 35% was 
observed. In a fourth test, with travel- 
ers changed every 144 hr., with a 28- 
in. ring and 10,000 r.p.m. spindle 
speed, there was a traveler loss of 6 
to 8%. Tests should be made on trav- 
eler replacement over different periods, 
and replacements should be made at 
intervals that will give the best results. 


Braided Shoe Laces 


Technical Editor: 
We are interested in obtaining further in- 
ormation concerning braiding machinery 
specially suitable for the manufacture of 
boot and shoe laces. We should also like 
know much more about the technique of 
manufacturing, We require this information 
for vital war purposes, as we must stimulate 
production. (8951) 


{ 


Little has been written on the sub- 
ject of manufacture of braided laces, 
as only a comparatively few companies 
are making these products. Below we 
are giving you some data on the sub- 
ject. Each braiding machine company 
manufactures various sizes of machines. 
For example, one company’s machines 
are listed as 16s, 24s, 32s, 44s, 48s, 
6+s, and 72s. These sizes correspond 
to the number of carriers, or bobbins 
to be run on the machine. The size of 
the machine installed will depend, to 
a large extent, upon quality and tex- 
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ture of the laces which you desire to 
manufacture. 

The yarn used depends upon the 
quality of the laces desired. Yarn sizes 
most coinmonly employed are 16/1, 
20/1, 26/2, 30/2, 36/2, 40/2, and 
50/2. The yarns may be unmercerized 
cotton, mercerized cotton, or glazed. 
There may be used 1, 2, or 3 ends on 
a single bobbin. Yarns must be spooled 
on a special bobbin, governed by the 
make of the braider used. Shoe laces 
may be made from undyed yarns and 
then dyed after braiding, or they can 
be made from dyed yarns. Other ma- 
chines employed in making shoe laces 
are as follows: Spooling machines to 
convert the yarn from tubes to proper 
bobbins; a skein winding machine for 
putting the braid in proper form for 
the dyer; and a machine for converting 
dyed braid from skein to a form suit- 
able for cutting. Still other equipment 
necessary is an automatic cutting ma- 
chine to cut the braid to any desired 
length and a tipping machine for 
applying the tips to the laces. 


Making Larger Picker Laps 


Technical Editor: 

In our card room it seems as if we might 
increase the yardage in our 14 oz. lap to the 
point where the largest possible diameter 
lap is made, thus reducing doffing time at 
the pickers and creeling time at the card. 
| would prefer to run more yards per lap 
than to increase the ounce lap, as | believe 
a better sliver will result. What are the 
factors that limit the lap size and what is 
the largest diameter lap that is practical to 
use on a standard cotton card? (8948) 


Mill tests indicate that the size of 
picker laps is governed by factors that 
exist after the laps leave the pickers. 
Generally, larger laps than usual are 
not too much of a burden to the 
trucker, but many times these trucks 
are of such construction that laps 
of longer lengths will be needlessly 
torn or damaged in handling or rack- 
ing, thus causing an extraordinary 
amount of waste. 

Picker frictions must be in the best 
of condition to get the proper density 
and texture so that tightly wound, 
compact laps can be handled atis- 
factorily. 

Cards or lap trucks can take a lap 
up to about 22 in. in diameter; thus 
a practical limit exists. Furthermore, 
laps loosen-up or grow in diameter 
after leaving the picker, which means 
that the lap must come from the picker 
less than 22 in. in diameter. 

In general, 14 oz. laps are limited 
in length to some 60 to 64 yd., but 
the general practice is to run them 51 
to 56 yd. A lap of 58 to 60 yd. would 
be advantageous, but this will require 


enlarging the lap trucks. This 60-yd. 
lap will weigh about 55 to 56 Ib. gross. 
If it is handled properly, less waste 
will be made. Longer laps within the 
limits prescribed can improve the work 
at the pickers and cards by reducing 
the frequency of doffing and creeling, 
and the number of piecings in lap or 
sliver. 


Reediness in Gray Cloth 


Technical Editor: 

The enclosed swatch is a gray cloth made 
with combination yarn. It is a stock type 
150x100 combination thrown 14 turns, twist 
on twist. We have made various construc- 
tions of cloth similar to this, and invariably 
have reediness in the fabric. Will you please 
advise us as to the cause and remedy of this 
condition? (8949) 


It is difficult to prevent reediness in 
this type of fabric, due to its open 
construction. It would possibly im- 
prove the appearance of the cloth 
somewhat if the yarn did not lie so 
flat. Of course, this can be overcome 
to some extent by shrinking the cloth 
more during finishing. We also be- 
lieve that if you can increase the turns 
of twist per inch up to, say, 21, it 
will close the appearance a trifle. An- 
other means of achieving the same 
result would be to reed one in a dent, 
using a reed as fine as is necessary to 
obtain the same ends per inch. Some- 
times using different twists in warp 
and filling will help to eliminate the 
condition. 


Smoky Yarn at Spinning 


Technical Editor: 

We have been troubled by smoky or dirty 
yarn at the base of our yarn package on the 
spinning, and we use a regular warp wind. 
While we do not have a modern air condi- 
tioning system, but realize that it can stop 


this trouble. We cannot install such a sys- 
tem. Could you suggest a way to stop this 
condition? Our yarn is sales quality and 
we often get complaints on this score. (8953) 


Smoky yarn can be eliminated by a 
modern air conditioning unit with air 
cleaners, of course. Since you cannot 
obtain this equipment now, we believe 
you can overcome your difficulty by 
changing the wind in spinning to re- 
verse warp wind. This can be done by 
changing your present builder mechan- 
ism to start with the shortest stroke 
and end with the longest. By making 
this change you cover up each layer of 
yarn on the bobbin as it is built. The 
bobbin will contain the same amount 
of soot, but it will be so distributed 
that it will not be noticeable. On reg- 
ular wind, the inside layers are exposed 
for a longer period and accumulate 
more soot which will appear on that 
portion of the yarn. 





MILL MEN’S 


With meetings of operating 
executives curtailed because of 
the war, there is a definite need 
of a meeting place where mill 
men can discuss their problems 


among themselves. 


for discussion of any and all subjects relating to mill 


management and operation. Bring your problems to 


the Round Table. 


of your experience, and get their ideas in return. 


To encourage frank and open expression of ideas 


Slasher Blankets 


This is in answer to the inguiry by 
“HG.” in the October issue about 
the use of cotton slasher blankcts. 

We are the originator of this type 
blanket and have been running such 
a blanket since June, 1942. Our plant 
operates 90,000 spindles and 2,500 
looms weaving cloth ranging from nar- 
row light counts containing 7 500 ends 
up to wide heavy constructions with 
5,600 ends. We operate two shifts of 
12 hr. each on seven slashers and 
the lowest possible estimate show a 
savings of $500 per slasher per vear. 
On top of this, there are a number of 
other savings made on the slasher it- 
self by reason of the cotton blanket 
giving less trouble and less frequent 
changing. 

The poor performance of the wool 
blanket led us to trv out the cotton 
blanket. Where a pre-war wool blan- 
ket might last as long as 350 hr., we 
found it a rarity for the 1942 blanket 
to last 200 hr. The wool blanket re- 
quired plenty of petting to extend its 
life, and during this time gave a lot of 
trouble. Streaks in the sheet of warp, 
hard size made at the squeeze rolls 
and short doffs were frequently seen. 
lo avoid sizing too heavily the new 
blanket had to be covered with several 
lavers of light-weight cotton cloth. 
\fter a few days breaking-in time, this 
cotton covering could be removed and 
the wool blankets normal life begun. 
\t frequent intervals it was necessary 
to stop the slasher to trim off the end 
of the blanket as it became fraved. 
his is a job requiring two men. It 
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The Mill Men’s Round Table is 
designed to supply this need. It is open to all readers 


Give other mill men the benefit 


takes place over the boiling-hot con- 
tents of the size box and is one of the 
most disliked chores in the slasher 
room. Grasping the end of the blan- 
ket and scorching one’s fingers with 
hot size while one breathes in the hot 
fumes arising from the size box is not 

pleasant task—all this taking place 
while one is stretched in an uncom- 
fortable and awkward position, cutting 
away at the blanket, then combing it 
out to eliminate lap marks. No wouder 
our slasher operatives heartily favor the 
cotton blanket which practic: ally elimi- 
nates this operation. 

The continuous trimming of the 
wool blanket resulted in a reduction 
of its length, thus reducing the cush- 
ion and causing a gradual decrease in 
the amount of size added to the varn. 
From this, it is easy to see that when 
the wool blanket was new, the size 
added was at a maximum, from which 
it dwindled until the blankets life was 
ended. Our tests have shown. the 
cotton blanket to have a very uniform 
size percentage in the yarn over the 
entire period of its life. 

The construction of our early cot- 
ton blanket was as follows: 60 in., 
72x19, 0.61 yd. per Ib. The warp was 
30s and the filling 1.50s. After in- 
spection, the cloth was sent to the 
slashers where 5 yd. was placed on the 
first squeeze roll and 10 yd. on the 
second. Due to the thickness of the 
fabric, we used a few vards of shade 
cloth goods as an outer covering. This 
eliminated lap marks and gave a better 
feel to the warp. We ran a number 
of tests on varn slashed from this ‘cot- 
ton blanket compared to varn from 


ash: 


and opinions on controversial 
subjects, names of contributors 
to the Round Table will not be 


published, but will be held con- 
fidential, if so requested. How- 


ever, source of contributions must be identified as 
evidence of good faith and to permit payment for 
items published. Address contributions to: Editor 
Mill Men’s Round Table, 


42nd St., New York. Opinions expressed in this 
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necessarily reflect the opinions of TEXTILE WoRLD. 


the wool blanket. None of these tests 
proved unfavorable to the cotton blan- 
ket and we therefore changed over all 
seven of our slashers. 

At the present time we are using a 
cotton blanket made of 1.50s warp and 
1.50s filling, 62 in. in width. This 
cloth has been fleeced on one side and 
has shown itself to be an improvement 
over our earlier fabric. For one thing, 
we now use no outer covering on the 
blanket, which makes its operation 
more simple, while at the same time 
it gives a smoother hand to the warp. 
Ileecing the cloth has given us a bet- 
ter and longer lasting cushion. This 
latter quality does not vet equal the 
cushioning property of the wool blan- 
ket, but is helpful. We use a 15 yd. 
blanket on our finisher or second 
squeeze roll; and whenever we wish to 
improve the cushioning quality or the 
blanket, we unwind a few vards, soak 
it thoroughly in a stream of water, re- 
wind, and put to work with a mini- 
mum loss of time. Over the week end 
it is also possible to remove the blan- 
ket and leave it soaking in water. We 
do not do this. Our practice is to 
wash off the squeeze rolls when they 
are lifted from the lower copper rolls 
when winding out for the week end. 
On Monday morning we run one 
several vards and soak thoroughly 1 
a stream of water from the hose siaee 
This renews the cushion and no fur- 
ther attention at this time is needed. 

On a woolen blanket the fabric be- 
comes discolored and stained during 
its relatively short life. However since 
it is quite necessary to trim the blanket 

(Continued on page 130) 
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1. Good yarn is made in the picker 
room, is a statement that appears in an 
article entitled, “Picker Room Practice 
Sets Quality Standard for Finished Yarn,” 
appearing in the October issue of the 
The Traveler, published by Victor Ring 
Traveler Co. Picker maintenance is dis- 
cussed in this article and also included is 
a list calling attention to the various 
parts that should receive constant atten- 
tion. T' of beaters used, the setting 
of beater blades and other adjustments are 
discussed. 


2. Getting the Most from Winding, 
No. 41 of a series, published by Universal 
Winding Co. discusses special tools used 
on the roto-coner. The relationship 
between the cone holder or tooth holder 
and the rotary traveler is discussed and 
instructions contained on how to make 
these settings. The builder cam lever 
gage, spindle bearing adjuster wrench, 
slub catcher wrench and the MacColl 
slub catcher clip are all items that are 
covered in this issue of the series. 


3. “Theory and Practice” is the title of 
an article appearing in the October issue 
of The Houghton Line in which the use 
of mineral oils in knitting plants and in 
the cotton industry as well as the woolen 
industry are discussed. It is stated that 
any product of an oil nature which con- 
tains 50% or less of unsaponifiable oil, 
combined with the balance of saponifiable 
oil or a proper type of emulsifying agent 
offers little difficulty in removal by a 
normal scouring process. 


4. Final color value that is obtained 
on dyed materials does not depend entirely 
upon the amount of dyestuff that is pres- 
ent, according to an article in the Novem- 
ber issue of Dyelines and Bylines, pub- 
lished by Calco Chemical Division of 
American Cyanamid Co. This article 
offers some interesting observations and 
states that many of the spots on the fin- 
ished cloth which are thought to be varia- 
tions in dyeing are often due to physical 
fiber defects. 


5. Draper at war is covered in the 
October issue of Cotton Chats. A repro- 
duction of an article that appeared in the 
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Boston Sunday Herald describes the pro- 
duction of the 75 mm. pack howitzer by 
Draper Corp. Numerous photographs 
are shown illustrating this gun in actual 
operation on the various war fronts and 
also included are those showing portions 
of the gun being manufactured in the 
Draper Corp.’s Hopedale plant. 


6. Use of an inserted eye heddle in 
the manufacture of heavy duck for the 
armed forces is discussed in the November 
issue of The Howard Way, published by 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


7. “Textile Workers are War Work- 
ers" is the title of an article appearing 
in the October issue of The Pioneer, pub- 
lished by the Niagara Alkali Co. In this 
article it is pointed out that it takes 
$164.09 to clothe a new soldier and to 
keep his uniform in fighting trim for one 
year. Major General Gregory, Quarter- 
master General of the Army is quoted as 
stating that textile workers have proved 
themselves war workers in the finest sense. 
They are producing goods that are just 
as essential to our Army as other workers 
making planes and guns. 


8. Research covering belt drives is 
discussed in the September-October issue 
of GraKnight Life, published by Graton 
& Knight Co. Illustrations are shown 
and descriptions contained covering re- 
search conducted in various types of belt 
drives, ranging from flat belt to V-belt. 


9. “Textiles Go to War" is the title of 
an article describing the part textiles are 
playing in the present conflict. It is 
stated that textile processing is one of the 
behind the scene industries in this war. 
This article appears in the No. 4 issue of 
Steel Horizons, published by Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp. 


10. "Dyed Cotton Textile Items for 
War Use," is the title of Technical Bulle- 
tin No. 632 offered by Calco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid Co, This 
bulletin lists important government pro- 
curement agencies, important government 
specifications, equipment required for vari- 
ous processes, fabrics which must be pro- 
cessed in open width and those which can 
be processed in rope form and basic pro- 


READERS interested in lit- 
erature reviewed on this 
page may secure copies 
by using time-saving cou- 
pon on other side of this 
sheet. Mark what you 
want on it and send it to 
Textile World, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y., being sure to give 
your name and company 
connection. 


cedures are given for the dyeing of these 
materials, cotton yarns, thread and raw 
stock. 


11. The automatic filling bobbin 
winder, known as the Whitin-Schweiter, 
is discussed in two bulletins offered by 
Whitin Machine Works. The first bulle- 
tin answers such questions as how this 
automatic filling winder works, what pro- 
visions are made for adjustments, its pro- 
duction and describes various special fea- 
tures. The second bulletin contains 
instructions for adjusting the Whitin- 
Schweiter automatic filling bobbin winder 
and lists component parts according to 
manufacturer’s numbers. 


12. “Getting Down to Earth on Post- 
War Work," is the title of a 29-page 
booklet announced by Corrigan, Osburne 
& Wells, Inc. Changing over to meet 
opportunities in this post-war era imposes 
on all business men a strong obligation to 
do this job thoroughly. R. H. Wells, in 
this booklet, calls on business men to 
speed action on war-peace conversion as 
he sees a new prosperity era. Concrete 
programs must replace theory or we will 
tisk set-back during this period. 


13. Textile applications of metalliz- 
ing are listed and numerous photographs 
showing the actual metallizing operations 
of textile equipment such as sand rolls, 
loom let-up rolls, loom crankshafts, etc. are 
covered in the Mogul Metallizing Process 
and Equipment Catalog, being offered by 
Metallizing Co. of America. Several pages 
are devoted entirely to textile applications 
of metallizing in this catalog and much 
useful information as to the various types 
of metals suitable for textile use is 
included. 


14. “What Makes a Grease,” is the 
title of a booklet offered by Sun Oil Co. 
This booklet describes the various char- 
acterists of such greases as adhesive pres- 
sure grease, gun grease, pressure system 
grease, roller bearing grease, etc. 

15. “Towers of Triumph," is the title 
of a 44-page booklet issued by Dayton 
Rubber Mfg. Co. in which is given in 
chronological order the story of synthetic 
rubber. At the back of this booklet are 
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illustrated various applications of synthetic 
rubber of special interest to textile men. 
One of the uses of synthetic rubber given 
is for roll covers for use in spinning. 


16. A steel hardening solution is 
described in a folder called Steel-temp, 
published by Steeltem Chemical Co. Use 
of this hardening solution for making 
cutting tools last longer is described and 
working instructions for the use of this 
solution are contained. 


17. industrial maintenance paints 
are described in a new catalog issued by 
American-Marietta Co. Product descrip- 
tions and technical data are contained so 
as to permit a purchasing agent to plan 
paint requirements and know the charac- 
teristics of drying, coverage and applica- 
tion. 


18. Electric car spotters obtained in 
vertical-capstan units of 5,000 and 10,000 
Ib. starting pull capacity are described in 
booklet No. 1992, offered by Link-Belt 
Co. 


19. Textile mill purchasing agents 
and master mechanics should have a 
copy of the Stock List and Reference 
Book No. 1, issued by United States Steel 
Supply Co. Practically all types of steel 
beams, channels, angles, plates, sheets, etc. 
are listed along with technical data such 
as width per foot, depth of section, and 
stock length. Other items such as drill 
rods, alloys, tubes, rivets, bolts, welding 
rods and accessories, chain hoists and belt- 
ing are covered. 


20. “Training Women for War Work" 
is the title of a booklet issued by the 
Bureau of Training, War Manpower Com- 
mission in which methods and suggestions 
for extending work and jobs for women, 
which until recently were performed exclu- 
sively by men, are outlined. 


21. Finishing equipment and acces- 
series are described in a number of cir- 
culars offered by Birch Brothers, Inc. 
Circulars are available on an adjustable 
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vacuum extracting box, simplified power 
perch, a single roller ball bearing scutcher, 
“Coronation” chain stitch railway sewing 
machine, the “Excel” portable and chain 
stitch, foot power sewing machine and the 
four burner horizontal singeing machine. 


22. Violite luminescent pigments are 
discussed in a 26-page booklet compiled 
by Rhode Island Laboratories, in which 
various types of phosphorescent luminous 
pigments, fluorescent pigments and radium 
active pigments are discussed. The color 
of the pigments and their characteristics 
under various types of light are included. 


23. Speed reducers are discussed in 
catalog No. 643, offered by Stephens- 
Adamson Mfg. Co. Various types of 
speed reducers are described along with 
such pertinent information as horsepower, 
feed, speed and V-belt motors. 


24. Textile chemists will find technical 
data on Lamepon A, a surface-active agent 
which is a condensate of hydrolyzed pro- 
tein and fatty acid radicals useful. A 
circular containing much information as to 
how this may be applied in cotton, rayon 
and wool processing has been made avail- 
able by Chemical Marketing Co., Inc. 


25. “Modern Maintenance Methods," 
is the title of a booklet offered by A. C. 
Horn describing methods that may be 
utilized in the maintenance of good floor 
surfaces. Types of floor such as wood, 
linoleum, rubber, concrete and tile are 
discussed. 


26. Flexible rubber buckets for han- 
dling acids, corrosives and other liquids are 
described in Catalog Section 9425, issued 
by B. F. Goodrich Co. Such equipment 
should find numerous uses about textile 
dyeing and finishing plants. 


27. Tall Oil is discussed in a 23-page 
booklet issued by Industrial Chemical 
Sales Division, West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co. Use of this oil for textile scour- 
ing is discussed and it is stated that it has 
proved effective in scouring wool, rayon 
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and cotton goods. Uses of this oil in 
other industries, aside from textiles, are 
also covered. 


28. Textile mill executives will find 
the two booklets being offered by The 
Alexander Hamilton Institute of particular 
value and interest to them. The first 
booklet is titled “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness” and the second booklet is titled 
“How to Prepare an Engineering Report.” 


29. Industrial power trucks for use 
in handling materials about plants are 
described in a 76-page catalog issued by 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. A separate 
section in the catalog is devoted to the 
workings of the War Production Board’s 
Limitation Order No. L 112, as applied 
to industrial trucks. 


30. An “Introduction to Postwar 
Planning,” is the title of the first of a series 
of projected reports on the subject of 
postwar planning being offered by Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. Based on material devel- 
oped from 50 selected companies that 
have already inaugurated postwar plan- 
ning programs, the survey has uncovered 
two distinct types of thinking. This bulle- 
tin should prove valuable to all textile 
mill executives. 


31. “Packaging and Handling of Air 
Cargo," is the title of a 10-page booklet 
being offered by Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency, and contains 
much useful information on the packaging 
of materials to be shipped by air express 
and why such shipment is of value under 
present circumstances. 


32. Calendars for the year 1944 featur- 
ing weekly calendar tabs containing giant 
weekly dates are being offered by Frederick 
Post Co. The overall size of this calendar 
is 153 in. x 244 in. Each weekly sheet 
contains much technical information that 
will assist engineers and draftsmen. Charts 
on wire and sheet metal gages, etc. are 
among the items covered. 
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Results at Avondale 
(Continued on page 68) 


get exclusively the employees’ view- 
point. 

For the same reasons, we do not 
have the committee meetings in the 
superintendent’s office, but hold them 
in one of the club rooms. 

Once a week each superintendent 
has a meeting with his supervisors and 
second hands to discuss problems that 
have arisen in the mill. This is strictly 
a management meeting, but the super- 
intendent brings out matters that 
have come up in the committee meet- 
ings and also matters that committee 
members have brought individually to 
the attention of the supervisor and 
superintendent outside the commit- 
tee meetings. Many times during the 
month, the supervisor and the super- 
intendent handle and clear up numer- 
ous things that the committee mem- 
bers bring to their attention and that 
are not brought to the attention of 
the committees as a whole. We be- 
lieve this is one of the best ways these 
committees function, because the 
committee members feel close enough 
to the supervisors and superintendents 
to go to them with many of their 
problems before the regular montthly 
committee meetings. 


RESULTS ATTAINED. ‘The General Em- 
ployees’ Committee and the Em- 
ployees’ Executive Committee are a 
great help to the management in keep- 
ing it posted on sickness and ab- 
senteeism in the different depart- 
ments, especially among employees 
who do not live near the mill. We 
have a large number of employees 
who come several miles to work, and 
the committee members report to the 
supervisor and the superintendent 
cases of sickness or other causes of 
absenteeism. Once each month our 
supervisors visit some of these em- 
ployees and make a report to the 
superintendent. 

Along this same line, our commit- 
tees played an important part in help- 
ing us work. out the transportation 
problem of our employees who live a 
good distance away from the mill. 
They helped arrange meeting places 
for the employees so that the bus 
could pick them up. They gathered 
names of employees who had trucks 
and other cars which could be con- 
verted into conveyances that would 
carry eight to ten employees to work. 
They also helped work out the assign- 
ment of employees to specific convey- 
ances. 

Another piece of good work which 
O\ir committees accomplish is support 
to our Federal Credit Unions, which 
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Sprayed metal makes 
1 pound do the job of 10! 


METCO Guns apply critical metals 
only where they're needed! 





RECORDS from a number of typical 
plants, using METCO Guns regularly 
in production or maintenance, show 
that a single pound of sprayed metal 
conserves an average of more than 
10 pounds of the critical materials 
which would ordinarily be required. 
Individual instances of maintenance 
jobs on large machine parts reveal 
savings as high as 70 pounds for 
each pound of metal sprayed. 


38-26 30th Street 





WHY USE high carbon or alloy steels for machine ele- 
ments — when thin, sprayed coatings of these and 
other metals on low carbon steel or iron will give 
equivalent wear? Why diminish stock piles of bronze, 
aluminum, or stainless steels — when adequate cor- 
rosion resistance for forgings and castings of any 
analysis can be obtained by spraying a few thou- 
sandths of the desired metal? 

METCO Metallizing Guns are conserving thou- 
sands of tons of critical metals daily — both in the 
actual production of parts and equipment and in 
their maintenance. In many plants they have prac- 
tically eliminated replacements. Technique is sim- 
ple! Operators, male or female, can be trained in a 
day or so. Two types of Guns meet your price and 
priority needs! Write for details now! 


METALLIZING ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


In Canada: B. W. Deane & Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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we have operating at all plants anc 
which have been very successful. = 

We have a hospitalization andj — 
group-insurance program in our mills <= 
and these committees are very helpful 
to us in explaining this program to 
other employees, especially employees 
who have just come to work for us. 

At our annual spring inspection, 
when we visit all of our plants, we 
always have a group from the em- 
ployees’ committee as a part of our 
regular inspection party. In this way 
they can see what is being done in our 
other plants and -can associate and 












plants. 

Several times a year we have meet- 
ings with our committees at which we 
show moving pictures on safety or 
pictures put out by the government 
on labor relations or which show the 
part our nation is playing in the war. 
At least once per year we arrange for 
our Congressman and Senators to talk 
to our committees about the problems 
our nation is facing and the problems 
that they, as our representatives, are 
confronted with in our national gov- 
ernment. Members of the commit- 
tees carry this information back into 
the mills and pass it on to their friends 
and fellow workers. 





SOME EXPERIENCES. Perhaps it would 
be interesting to outline a few of the 
things that have come up in out 
Labor-Management Committee meet 
ings. 

Recently a committee member from 
one of our yarn mills brought up at 
a regular monthly meeting the subject 
of warper production. He stated that 
he thought some of the winders were 
cutting the yarn, causing the endg to 
break back and stop the warpers,} re 
sulting in lost production. He ‘also 
said that he thought we could \get #] , 
more production by running the yarn 
on smaller cones. He based this} on 
the fact that the large Jumbo cores, 
while they held more yarn, so crowdied 
the warper creel that, when the eipds 
of yarn were pulled off the cone, they 
ballooned into each other, causing fex : 
cessive stops of the warper. We gre 
now making a test on the recomm@n- 
dation made by this employee. 

Another good suggestion. whith 
came out at a committee meeting wis 
in a mill where we are now reflooringg 
the card room. This member sug 
gested that, if it were possible, afteg 
we had refloored the card room, we 
should widen the space in between the 
cards in order to help the operators in 
pushing the cans out. We intend to 
follow this suggestion when the card 
room has been refloored. 

As we have stated before, one of the 
duties of the Employees’ Executive 


RCSL 
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ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Proved by Research 
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a pilot’s 


Flyer’s need plenty of protection! 
Protection that starts in factories 
here at home. And cotton has 
helped engineers solve one of the 
most important plane protection 
problems. 


Bullet-proof, self-sealing gasoline 
tanks sound like a pilot’s dream. But 
they're being installed in the wings 
of bombers and combat aircraft. 


These fuel cells bear two thick- 
nesses of specially-treated cotton 
fabric weighing three pounds to 
the square yard. Interlined with a 
rubber-impregnated fabric, bullet 
holes seal themselves automatically, 
preventing fire and leakage. 


Butterworth Machines play their 


“f Butterworth 






























dream... 


part in the battle. of production at 
every step in the wet end of tex- 
tile finishing—bleaching, boiling- 
out, drying, calendering, dyeing. 
The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to every 
mill seeking to achieve increased 
productive efficiency ...or to fe- 
= or replace worn-out or obso- 
ete equipment. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your present fin- 
ishing problems and aid you in your 
post war plans. Let usserve you now. 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada; W. J.. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 





PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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@ Experience shows that even the best valves last longer and serve 
better if given periodic inspection... and repairs when necessary. 


Today when new valves and even repair parts are scarce and 
require high priorities, it is more essential than ever to take good 
care of your present valves. 


The Lunkenheimer “N-M-D” Valve illustrated is typical of the 
simple, rugged, easy-to-maintain construction that distinguishes 
Lunkenheimer design practice. 


Thus maintenance men working with these valves find them easier 
to keep fit and on the job. .find that Lunkenheimer valves will last 
longer and serve better with 
less attention and time out 


‘f / ff. AN a for repairs. 


Use the complete facilities of 
Lunkenheimer distributors. 


‘ ‘N-M-D’ , 
(NON-METALLIC DISC) 
GLOBE VALVE 


Simplicity of Design 
Means Easier Maintenance 


| Lee i Disc can be renewed in a jiffy. 
THT Bie ae Simply unscrew locknut from 
Th disc holder, remove old disc 
" and insert new one—reassem- 
—~= pe ble and the valve is ready for 
“UNKE ae use. Or better still, keep on 
hand some spare disc holders 
complete with discs— slip a 
disc holder and a new disc on 
the stem and remove the old 

disc from the holder later. 


LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 





| 





Committee is to cooperate with th: 
supervisor in appointing his commit 
tees on safety, waste, etc. These com 
mittees meet once each month with 
the supervisor of their department and 
discuss matters which come within the 
scope of their responsibilities. Below 
we are quoting from the report of a 
recent meeting: 

“It was suggested that the safety 
committee talk with the dry-can men 
about the use of a ladder which would 
make it unnecessary to climb on the 
machine. It was also suggested that 
the floor be repaired at the checker’s 
desk. An order was turned into the 
carpenter for this repair. 

“The waste committee suggested 
that the girls cut the cloth close to the 
seams and save every inch of cloth 
possible. This will also save time in 
bundling the rags. 

“The cleaning committee thought 
it best to set aside a cloth bin in which 


the press men could stack the boards’ 


and rope. Keeping these boards off 
the floor will keep the room nicer. 

“The supply committee suggested 
that a better grade of burlap be used. 
The present burlap is not strong 
enough to hold when it is sewed tight 
enough for stenciling. 

“The oil committee suggested that 
a place be provided for the oil drums 
as a means of keeping oil off the floor. 
It suggested that the old pump be re- 
paired or replaced. 

“All the committeemen agreed to 
do everything possible to get the cloth 


and finishing room in order for 
Sept. 15.” 


More Mills Get “"E” Award 


Since last reported in these columns 
the following textile mills have te- 
ceived the Army-Navy “E” award: 
Appalachian Mills Co., Knoxville, 

‘Tenn. 

Mt. Hope Finishing Co., N. Dighton, 

Mass. 

Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 
Bath Mills, Bath, S. C. 
Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co., West 

Warren, Mass. 

Columbia Mills, Columbia, S. C. 
Norwich Knitting Co., Norwich, N. Y. 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., 

Yonkers, N. Y. 

Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, 

Tenn. 

Borden Mills, Kingsport, ‘Tenn. 

Am. Viscose Corp., Front Royal, Va. 
Callaway Mills, Milstead, Ga. 
Palmetto Cotton Mills, Palmetto, Ga. 
Callaway Mills, Manchester, Ga. 
Fleetwood Craftsmen, Fleetwood, Pa 
Rochester Ropes, Inc., Culpepper, Va. 
Burlington Mills, Burlington, Wis. 
Blackstone Plush Mills, Clinton, Mass. 
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Heres Your Answer to 


WARTIME DETERGENT PROBLEMS 


Quaker Chemical Research Produces a Broadly 
Effective Material to Meet Today's Needs 


Erowt months ago, the 
ad reproduced here announced 
SCOURITE “S”, one of an exten- 
sive line of SCOURITES—new type 
textile detergents developed in. 
the Quaker Reseorch Laboratory. 

Sinée that time a number of 

Many of them have been 
good enough to release process- 
ing data ond their evaluation of 
the performance of these products 
in thelr work. 

This motericl, together with 
our Technical Date Sheets descrip- 
tive of the various SCOURITES, has 
been collected into a handy file 
folder and will be sent without 
obligation te any mill executive 
or overseer upon receipt of filled- 
in request form below. 

When you have read of the 
excellent results others ore ob- 
taining with our SCOURITES — or 
when you have put them to the 
test in your own milil— we are con- 
fident you'll agree that here is 
your answer to wartime deter- 
gent problems. 


eae 


Send for your folder of Techni 


Cuemicat researcu—like that 
carried on day after day in the 
Quaker Labtratories—is accom- 
plishing wonders in overcoming 
wartime shortages. 

Many times newly developed 
alternates prove vastly superior 
to previous standard products. 
Consider the textile 
detergents .. . 

Today, the available quanti- 
ties of synthetic detergents are 
very limited, so textile men face 
the prospect of going back to 
conventional soaps . . . with their 
many imperfections. 


New Type Detergent Needed 


Some months ago we foresaw this 
possibility and sensed both the 
need and the opportunity for a 
new type of detergent. So the 
problem was turned over to our 
research staff with instructions to 


case of 


1. Produce a material that em- 
bodies the best character- 
istics of a good synthetic 
detergent . . . at the applied 
cost of soap. 


. Produce this from raw ma- 
terials that are available in 
large quantities. 


In appraising the first part of this 
problem, we knew the principal 
imperfections of soap are slow 
wetting-out, difficult rinsing and 
poorstability to hard water. These 
objectionable features were over- 
come. 


New Solvents Utilized 

Since the advent of synthetic 
detergents, the solvent principle 
of cleaning has been neglected. 
So our laboratories blended a 
combination of new type sol- 
vents into this product to obtain 
maximum scouring effectiveness 
on oxidized oils, waxes, pectinous 


rennet ne ie att ananghinton icine ane bine tt ai 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP., CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


CO Send me folder containing Processing and Technical Data on SCOURITES. 


- out quickly . 


T THE EVIDENCE 


A Corner of the Quaker Chemical Research Laboratory 


matter and other hard-to-scour 
materials. 


New Product Broadly Effective 


. The resulting product — called 


SCOURITE “S’’—amply meets the 
rigid requirements set for it: 
SCOURITE “S” is made from non- 
critical raw materials . . . is 
powerfully effective,vet very mild 
... is economical to use . . . wets 
.. turns out a first 
class scouring job . . . works at 
low temperatures . . . gives rapid 
results . . . does not affect colors 

. rinses freely . . . and insures 
level shades in dyeing. 


Performance Proved in Use 


Although our extensive equip- 
ment enables us to simulate mill 
conditions in our laboratories, we 


always insist that a new product 
be proved in actual production. 
So this new scourite “S” was 
turned over to our Quaker Textile 
Process Engineers with instruc- 
tions to “give it the works.” They 
did ...and from their reports we 
are satisfied that it does well the 
job for which it was created. 


This product has proved excel- 
lent for—Scouring...Fulling... 
Soaping Off .. . Kier Boiling .. . 
Boil Off... 


operations. 


and many other 


You can now obtain complete 
technical data on SCOURITE “*S”” 
upon request... and one of our 
Textile Process Engineers will be 
happy to sit down with you and 
talk aboutits place in your proc- 
essing. Just write or wire 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


OTHER PLANTS 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN 


O You may have o QUAKER TEXTILE PROCESS ENGINEER contact me to arrange a test run 
in our mill— without cost or obligation to us. 


Name 
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IN CHICAGO AND DETROIT 
PRINCIPAL 


INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 





DARNELL 


DARNELL CASTERS & WHEELS 
“Reduce the Overhead that 1s 


Underfoot. Minimum floor wear 
maximum efficiency, durable 
service commend them to you. 


} 


Be mL 


to inves tigate 7 


Ask for New 192 Page 
DARNELL MANUAL 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., SO WALKER ST. NEW YORK.N Y 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO. ILL 


MILL MEN’S ROUND-TABLE 
(Continued from page 122) 


frequently the discoloration remain: 
unnoticed. ‘This same effect takes 
place on the cotton blanket; and we 
find it good practice. to brush off thc 
accumulations of lint and other matte: 
which may adhere to it. This we do, 
with a brush made of burnishing wire 
cloth from the card room, whenevei 
needed. If an end from the creel 
should break and form a lap of large 
size on the squeeze roll it will leave 
a well defined track. To avoid stuck- 
ends from this cause we stop the 
slasher, run back a few yards of the 
blanket, wet, re-roll and start up. 
Small laps will leave no track. 

Our Dae. weave room hands and 
executives are thoroughly sold on the 
cotton blanket and would not willingly 
return to the wool fabric. Our fleeced 
blankets have given us up to 3,000 
trouble-free hours of operation—on 
one slasher, and as time passes we 
hope to do even better. 

Mr. G. H. Dunlap has made a: pre- 
liminary report on this subject while 
employed by the Textile Foundation, 
copies of which may be obtained from 


that source.—J.L.D. (S.C.) 


Training Loomfixers 
Quickly 


I was interested in the letter of 
G. E. B. in the June issue of TEx Tite 
Wortp on training loomfixers 
quickly. 

After considering the plan of break- 
ing down the job to such a fine point, 
I am inclined to think that in some 
plants on constructions such as shect- 
ing and print cloth where a large num- 


| ber of looms are assigned to a single 
style, that G. E. B’s plan would be 
| well worth trying. In our own case, 


however, we believe that the same 


| scheme would be entirely unsatisfac- 
| tory because we often have one Joom- 
| fixer who is fixing looms on construc- 


tions which are so radically different 
that the settings have to be changed, 
and in some instances the looms them- 
selves are slightly re-designed to do a 
special weaving job. You can readily 
see that in the weaving of particularly 
difficult constructions a mill such as 
ours needs loomfixers with long experi 
ence and imagination.—M.V.H. (Ga.) 


Can You Top This? 


Maybe I ought to send this one to 
Ripley instead of TextrLE Wor p be- 
cause for freaks of nature this does 
take the cake. 

One day recently one of my weav- 
ers came running up to me white 
as a sheet and pulled me over to his 
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Specialized Water 
Conditioning Equipment 

... for all phases of manufacturing, 
industrial, and institutional opera- 
tion. Our facilities for laboratory 
analyses and technical surveys are 
available without obligation. Take 
advantage of Refinites 26 years of 
experience in this field. Consult the 
Refinite Corporation for the solution 
to your water problem. 





THE REFINITE 


CORPORATION 
Write for free catalog, 107 Refinite Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 








ESS BREAKAGE 

ONGER SERVICE 

OWER OPERATING COST 

ONGER UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1119 East 23rd Street 









Indianapolis, Indiana | 
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| it had banged off from what looked 











| What is the Largest Picker 


MILL MEN’S ROUND-TABLE 


stand of looms. I examined a loom 
he was pointing at wildly and saw that 


like a snarl in front of the harness, 
He motioned for me to look in the 
shed and there neatly bound up in 
the warp was a live snake about four- 
teen inches long! I took the snake 
by the neck with a pair of pliers and 
took it outside and killed it. 

This weaver had almost put his 
nose on the snake when he leaned 
over to draw in an end and conse- 
quently received the fright of his life. 

Now the best part of the whole 
affair was that he was a man who hit 
the bottle pretty hard and everybody 
knew it, and gave him such a ribbing 
that he took the pledge and stayed 
sober for quite a while —G. S. (R. I.) 


Lap Possible? 


We might increase the yardage of 
our 14-0z. lap in the card room to the 
point where the largest possible diame- 
ter lap is made. Such a change will 
reduce doffing time at the pickers and 
creeling time at the card. However, I 
would rather run more yards per lap 
than increase the ounce lap as I believe 
that a better sliver will result. I would 
like to see in the Mill Men’s Round 
Table a list of the factors that limit 
the lap size, and the largest diameter 
lap that is practical to use on a stand- 
ard cotton card.—M.T'S. (S.C.) 


Women Make Good Doffers 


‘This is a problem that consistently 
and constantly arises. Without hesita- 
tion I’d say, that women are suited 
for doffing, but with certain limita 
tions. Reasonable speed and efficiency 
can be expected from women if they 
are Classified on a scale different from 
male doffers. 

[Tere are some of the “don’ts”: 

Don’t put two young girls together. 
hey will naturally talk about kindred 
interests other than the job. (I’ve tried 
it.) 

Don’t put two older women to- 
gether as that is just as bad; they have 
lost much of the flexibility of their 
arms and their strength reserves run 
out quickly. 

The best average age for a woman 
doffer is not over 35 years. The most 
successful method I’ve found is to 
team a male and female doffer as the 
male doffer will help his partner a 
little, especially if that partner is a 
woman. 

Women doffers need more en- 
couragement than men. Quite a few 
of them have relatives in the service 
and thev worry quite a bit.—C.]. (Pa.) 
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Principal Products 


Include: 


Call Ryerson for any kind, shape Bars * Shapes * Structurals 


or size of steel you need. Steel for man- Plates * Sheets » Floor Plates 


ufacturing, maintenance or construction ‘Alley Steels * Tool Steels 


’ > . . Stainless Steel * Screw Stock 
...all products are available for immediate 
Wire * Mechanical Tubing 


shipment from any one of th - 
P f Cae Gr tae ee Coe Reinforcing Steels * Shafting 


venient Ryerson Steel-Service Plants. Ask gobbitt - Nuts * Bolts 


for a stock list ...your guide to steel. Rivets * Welding Rod * Etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS AT: CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS, DETROIT, 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, BUFFALO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, JERSEY CITY 








ANDREW K. HENRY 


RAYON TOPMAKER 
VISCOSE 
ACETATE 

RAYON NOILS 


* 


158 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON 10, MASS. 











Mill Maintenance Section 
(Continued from page 105) 


4. Pressure gauge on boiler reac 
too low. 


No Water Coming to Trap 


. Trap installed above a_ leaky 
bypass valve. 

. Broken or damaged siphon pipe 
in siphon drained cylinders. 

. Broken valves in line to trap. 

. Pipe line or elbows plugged with 
dirt. 

. Vacuum in water heater coils 
may prevent drainage—install a 
4-in. check valve as a vacuum 
breaker between trap and coil. 


Bucket Vent Plugged 


1. Caused by bad water conditions 
and usually can be prevented by 
installing a strainer ahead of trap. 


Trap Body Filled With Dirt 


1. Strainer will prevent accumula 
tion of particles too large to be 
carried out with condensate. 


Worn or Defective Mechanism 


1. Examination will show which 
parts are worn or may otherwise 
require replacement. 


Continuous Flow—If the trap dis 
charges water continuously, check the 
following: 


Trap Too Small 


1. Larger traps or additional traps 
should be installed. 

2. High pressure orifice may be 
used for a low pressure job. In- 
stall right size of orifice. 


Abnormal Water Conditions 


1. Boiler may foam or prime, throw- 
ing large quantities of water into 
steam lines. A separator should 
be installed or else the feed 
water conditions remedied. 


Steam Loss—If the trap blows live 
steam, trouble may be due to any 
of the following causes: 


Valve Fails to Seat 
1. Piece of scale or pipe cutting 


lodged in orifice. 
2. Worn seat. 


Trap May Lose Its Prime 


1. If the trap is blowing live steam, 
close the inlet valve for a few 
minutes. Then gradually open. 
If the trap catches its prime the 
chances are that the trap mech- 
anism is all right. 

. Prime loss is usually due to sud- 
den or frequent drops in steam 
pressure. On such jobs the in- 
stallation of a check valve 1s 
called for and, if possible, locate 
the trap well below the unit or 
line that it drains. 
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il ) CS. All of those stars mark the Stainless 
= Steel items, used in this modern dye house, which 
- can be purchased from one source—the "Specialists 
live # in Stainless Steel." 
@ ALSO—we have a heat treating department for the Surface 
Hardening of stainless steel parts, such as thread guides, trum- 
pets, tensions, etc. Surface Hardened stainless steel parts have 
. a hardness equivalent to 1100 Brinnell and maximum obtainable 
tting wear resistance. 
Write us for further details. 
B INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC 
few , - 
wT ° ° _ ° vr 
eee Specialists in Stainless 
1ech- 250 BENT STREET Trowbridge 7000 
j AMBRIDGE, MASS. Cambridge 547 
sud- 
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The Humiduct System is de- 
veloped from the original 
duct-distributing method pio- 
neered by the Bahnson Com- 
pany more than ten years ago. 


Today the principle of the Bahnson 


Modern method for deliv- 
ering entrained moisture 
to heavy heat load areas. 


HUMIDUCT Air-Conditioning System is accepted as a basic 
principle for maintaining a constant relative humidity, as 
well as the best proven method for delivering entrained 
moisture to heavy heat load areas in textile manufacturing. 


The experience of hundreds of pre-war installations, plus current 
research and laboratory experimental work, have contributed im- 
portant improvements in design and operating efficiency for post- 
war or high priority installations. 










Every Ambitious Man in Industry 
Should Read this Free Booklet! 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” contains 
FACTS for all thoughtful, forward-looking 





men; it has a message of particular interest to | 


technical men. 


This 64-page booklet, of which more than 
3,000,000 copies have been circulated, out- 
lines a definite plan of training for your future 
progress in industry. 


Said one man who had sent for it: 


“In thirty minutes this booklet gave me a 
clearer picture of my business future than 
I have ever had before.” 


Fill in the coupon below and this helpful man- | 


ual will be sent to you by mail and without cost. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 86, 73 West 23rd Street, New York 10,N. Y. 
In Canada, 54 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
Please mail me a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
WOOLEN & SPECIALTY YARNS 
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| NEW DYES & CHEMICALS | 


Water-Repellent and 
Mildewproofing Agent 


Development of a new combined 
water-repellent and mildewproofing 
agent has been announced recently by 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., 61 Van 
Dam St., New York. This compound, 
known as Cerol TGI, is an emulsion 
containing dihydroxy-dichlor-dipheny)- 
methane. It possesses high stability 
both in its concentrated form and 
when diluted to working strength. It 
is applied on the usual equipment, 
such as a padder or a jig, in a similar 
manner to that used for normal wax 
emulsion types of water repellents. 
Regular cans or frames are suitable for 
drying; no backing or curing is neces- 
sary. An 8% solution generally is rec- 
ommended. Fabrics treated with Ce- 
rol TGI are said to be non-toxic, and 
garments made from them may be 
worn in contact with the skin. 

















Urge Prompt Return 
of Chlorine Cylinders 


Producers of liquid chlorine are urg- 

























ing the prompt return of empty cylin- | Tox 
ders in order to avert a possible short- | mack 
age of chlorine for military afid sanitary | speec 
uses. Because of Government alloca- | class 
tion of stecl, it is almost impossible J tt 
to obtain new cylinders, although | %°Y 
facilities for production of chlorine are Lei 
believed to be adequate. However, if § outer 
every cylinder is returned for refilling § strair 
as soon as it is empty, it should be Lei 
; . i 
possible to keep a sufficient number in § os 4, 
circulation ot take care of essential § yiow. 
useTS. 
So 
. wider 
Apple Sirup the 1 
Apple sirup, a new hygroscopic § Lei 
product, developed by the Eastern § soft : 
Research Laboratory, U.S. Depart- b 
ment of Agriculture, Chestnut Hill Pha 
Station, Philadelphia, is believed to J reoq) 
have a number of potential applica Fuse ¢ 
tions in the textile industry. The §mach 
process for its manufacture consists 
essentially of the treatment of apple =a 





juice with lime to a pH of 8.0 to 8.5, 
heating to 175°F. to precipitate the 
pectin, filtering, acidifying to a pH 
of 5.0 to 5.5, and concentrating under 
vacuum to 75° Brix. 

The resulting product contains 
about 40% levulose, 14% dextrose, 
and 13% sucrose. It is amber in color 
and is clear. If apple sirup is to be 
used in conjunction with oils and 
soaps, it can be prepared almost color- 
less, with high or low viscosity by leav- 
ing in or removing the pectin. 
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The Secret of Better 
Knitting because of 


LESS 
YARN STRAIN 





urg- 

ylin- Today versatility is the big virtue in knitting 
hort- | machines—from military to civilian goods with 
‘itary | speed, ease and—profit. Leighton handles all 
loca- | classes of outerwear fabrics with ease—because 
sible J°f the famous Leighton “outer dial” shown 
ough above. t 


€ are Leighton operates horizontal needles from the 
et, if J outer dial toward the center. This reduces yarn 
ling §j strain. 

d be Leighton stitches pass down over the exterior 


a 2 of the cylinder. The face of the fabric is in full 
ntial | view—an advantage on plaited fabrics. 


See the butts of the Leighton needles .... . 
wider apart than the gauge. Yarn is taken into 
the machine with a minimum of strain. 


copic J Leighton eliminates sharp bends—you knit 
stern § soft spun yarns with less end breakage. 


boot Each needle nearly completes its stitch before AND STITCH 

dt the next one starts. The Leighton diverging CHANGE 

C ‘0 needles give the yarn more room—and allow the AUTOMATICALLY 
plica- fuse of heavy or fine yarns on the same gauge 

The § machine. FROM JERSEY 


nsists 


apple Yes sir—it's versatility in knitting you want TO RIB TO JERSEY... 
+85 TODAY—which means LEIGHTON. 


2» the 


| PH |LEIGHTON MACHINE CO. 
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INC. 1894 F 
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CUT THE 
“BABY LIGHTNING" 
HAZARD, 


improve working comfort, with 


ARMSTRONG 
HUMIDIFICATION | 


GOOD NEWS 

FOR TEXTILE 

PLANTS that 

have fire hazard 

duetostatic elec- 

tricity (‘‘baby 

lightning”): you 

can get rid of 

this and also im- 

prove human working com- 

fort by installing Armstrong 

Steam Type HUMIDIFICA- 

TION. You also end other 

dry-air evils, due to winter 

heat, such as fiber breakage, 

paper shrinkage, etc. In 

offices, HUMIDIFICATION 

raises personal efficiency, 

cuts winter colds, improves 
paper handling. 


| ““*how-to-do-it” 


Simple, practical, quiet, 
high-capacity; connected to 
steam lines like a unit heater. 





As low as $100 for 40,000 cu. 
ft. capacity. Used in hun- 
dreds of leading plants. 
Nothing like it on the market. 


Armstrong Machine Works 
872 Maple St. 


WRITE FOR NEW 
BULLETIN 


AS 
Low \ 
AS —— 


PER HOUR! 


ARMSTRONG 


STEAM TYPE 


eee ale 


Three Rivers, Mich. 


PRODUCTS 


| business men and 
cials in obtaining information on all 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Handbook on Industrial 
Salvage 
SALVAGE MANUAL FOR INDUSTRY; 


Technical Service Section, Industrial Sal- 
vage Branch, Salvage Division, WPB.; price 
50¢ from Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, Washington. 


A comprehensive, practical manual 
on industrial salvage has been pub- 
lished covering 254 pages of system- 
atically organized and classified in- 
formation and data—most of it of a 
nature—on_ industrial 
salvage practice in all its ramifications. 
Material is presented in 26 chapters, 
grouped into 6 major sections. Chap- 
ters cover material on organizing and 
planning the salvage department; on 


| the administrative factors; on methods 


of handling (finding, identifying, seg- 


| regating, collecting, reclaiming, stor- 


ing, selling, etc.) metal scrap; on non- 


| metallic waste; case histories demon- 


strating exemplary practice; a 17-page 


| compilation of practical hints for han- 


dling specific materials; and an index. 
‘The volume was prepared by an edi- 


| torial board of practical industrial sal- 
| vage engineers 2nd business paper edi- 
| tors comprising the following: editors, 


Robinson D. Bullard of Bullard Co., 
and Fred P. Peters of Metals and 
Alloys; associate editors, H. E. Blank, 


| Jr. of Modern Industry; Arthur M. 


Perrin of National Conveyors Co., 


| E. J. Tangerman of McGraw-Hill Pub- 
| lishing Co., and R. A. Wheeler of 


International Nickel Co.; managing 
editor, John O. Emerson of Industrial 
Salvage Branch, WPB. 


Guide for Mill Men 


AND PRIORITIES; 
€ weeks by Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 20¢ a copy, $2.00 a year. 


published 


Designed to aid all textile mill men, 
Government ofh- 


products, materials and service handled 


| by the War Production Board, is this 
| publication, issued weekly by WPB. 


This publication will include all in- 
formation formerly contained in ‘“‘Pri- 
orities” and in “Product Assignments,” 
both of which will be discontinued. 

A feature of “Products and Pri- 
orities’”’ is a master alphabetical index 
listing every product, material, or serv- 
ice which comes under WPB super- 
vision or control. This listing will en- 
able business men and others to de- 
termine easily the numbers of any 
applicable WPB orders and forms. 


Uncle Sam is getting all of our pro- 
duction efforts for the duration of the 
War. 


But our research and development 
work is still going ahead and you will 
profit by its results in greatly improved 
machines for yarn throwing, as soon 
as peace returns. 


U. S. ACME TWISTERS FOR SPOOL 
OR HEADLESS PACKAGE 


U. S. JUMBO FACE DRIVE TWISTERS 
FOR LARGE HEADLESS PACKAGE 
WORK 


U. S. ACME DOUBLER TWISTERS— 
LARGE PACKAGE 


U. S. REDRAWS AND SPOOLERS 


U.S. sacmme'co. 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 


Higher Tension Efficiency 
with WAYNE 
TENSION DISCS 


Wayne tension discs provide 
uniform tension with a mini- 
mum of wear. Higher produc- 
tion efficiency is assured. Con- 
structed of hardened 
Write today for 
complete details and the sav- 


chrome 
plate steel. 


ings offered by Wayne discs. 


Wayne Manufacturing Co. 


Honesdale, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Textile Mill Supplies 
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ILLIONS OF YARDS of military textiles have been 
M ...and are being .. . conditioned against the 
destructive action of mildew and bacteria and made 
antiseptic by PURATIZED*—the lasting mildew- and 
bacteria-resistant finish. 

So great is the demand for PuRaTizeD formula- 
tions by manufacturers with war contracts that PuRA- 
TIZED may not. at this time, be supplied in any great 
quantity for the finishing of civilian materials. In 
treating mosquito netting, jungle hammock covers, 
ground cloth, duck, pneumatic float and boat mate- 
rials, and a long list of other supplies for the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and Maritime Com- 
mission, war contractors have found PURATIZED a 
practical finish that meets 
the severe Government 
specifications for mildew 
and bacteria resistance in 
military textiles. 

When ali war. orders are 
filled, PURATIZED will be 
available, in abundant 







*TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


SOLVES THE MILDEW AND BACTERIA PROBLEM == 


tay abet 













TRADE-MARK 


GALLOWHUR & COMPANY, INC. 


250 E. 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





quantities. Then textile products of every kind— 
domestics, napery, draperies, towelings, carpetings, 
dress goods, and countless PURATIZED articles—will 
offer the textile industry a sensational postwar mer- 
chandising opportunity. For all these textile items, 
when PuRATIZED, become lastingly bacteriostatic, 
fungistatic, mildew-resistant . . . hence longer lasting 
and more serviceable. 

Other industries, such as paint, paper, leather, 
plastics, rubber . . . already using PURATIZED to finish 
important war goods . . . will benefit when we have 
won this war and peace comes again, from the labora- 
tory-tested and war-proved qualities that PURATIZED 
gives to their consumer goods. We regret that vital war 
duties make it impossible 
to fill sizable orders for ci- 
vilian consumer goods at 
present. However, limited 
quantities of PURATIZED 
formulations are available 
to textile manfacturers for 


research purposes. 








“better impregnation 
ee ctl ae 


Why better impregnation from Johnson’s DRAX? 
The answer lies in a special method developed by 
S. C. Johnson & Son which makes the colloidal particles 
of DRAX extremely uniform in size. The result is 
better impregnation of fibres . .. and uniform, even dis- 
tribution on the entire run of cloth. 

Have you tried DRAX? Here are other features found 


in this water repellent: 


DRAX is noteworthy for its ease and economy 
of application 


DRAX may be diluted with ordinary tap water 
DRAX helps improve hand 


DRAX has an excellent ““money value” 


Further, to help you meet the mildew problem, we 
have developed DRAX 1860 PMA. This special formula 
contains sufhicient quantity of phenyl mercuric acetate 
to provide a mildew-proofing which meets the micro- 
DRAX 


Llo bos MM, 


biological test for chaetomium 


I5600PMA DOES NOT LEACH OUT READILY. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS ¥ 


neces S. C. Johnson 


facts about -_ & Son, Inc. 
DRAX, _ industrial Wax Division 
. Dept. TW-123, Racine, Wisconsin 


News of Suppliers 


Textile-Finishing Machinery 
Co., Providence, R. I.—J. Allen 
Harlan (president of the com- 
pany) and Emery W. Lothrop 


| have been appointed tempo- 
| rary receivers. The company is 


reputed to be fully solvent and 
capable of performing its con- 
tractual obligations. They will 


| continue to make maintenance 
| and repair parts and calender 


rolls. Trade will be given no- 
tice of any change in this 
policy. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., held a 
forum on degradation of cot- 
ton, both in the finishing 
operations and in laundering, 
on Oct. 26. Lt. Col. Frank M. 
Steadman spoke about Army 
textile problems and Com. W. 
F. Prien discussed Navv prob- 
lems, especially those concern- 
ing indigo-dyed fabrics. It was 
brought out that a strength 
loss of about 20% results 
through degradation in cotton 
bleaching, dyeing, and finish- 
ing operations. 


S. Blickman, Inc., Wechaw- 


ken, N. J., has received the 


Army-Navy “E” award for ex- 


| cellence. 








| 
' 


dent, 
William 


E. F. Culbreath Co., John- 


| son Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
| has been appointed factory 


representative for Master Elec- 
tric Co., Dayton, Ohio, to 
cover western North Carolina 
and all of South Carolina. 


Starch Adhesives Industry 


| Advisory Committee, appointed 


by OPA, comprises, among 


| others, Frank Greenwall, presi- 
| dent, National Starch Products 


Co.; Edwin Stein, vice presi- 
Stein-Hall Mfg. Co.; 
Weaver, president, 
Arabol Mfg. Co.; Edwin H. 


J. J. FOLEY, export manager of 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass., who has just con- 
cluded an extensive trip through 
Latin America investigating tex- 
tile conditions and postwar mar- 
kets. He arrived in Mexico 
City Oct. 4 and left Rio de 
Janeiro for home on Dec. 6 In 
between he touched at the fol- 
lowing centers: Balboa, Medel- 
lin, Cali, Lima, Santiago, and 
Bueons Aires. 


Arnold, president, Arnold-Hoff- 
man Co., Inc. 


Empire State Yarns Corp., 
New York, has moved to 
new quarters in the Empire 
State Bldg. 


Aqua-Sec Corp., New York, 
has elected William H. Scott, 
for the last five years vice- 
president of the company, to 
be its president, succeeding 
Donald M. Martin, resigned. 


American Aniline Products, 
Inc., New York, has opened a 
Pacific Coast office at Los 
Angeles, Calif., in charge of Al- 
bert E. Slater. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has lately 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Providence, R. |., has purchased the 
modern plant formerly occupied by Refiners, Inc., and located on 
North Tyrone Ave., Charlotte, N. C. This building shown above 
will house the company's Charlotte office; also laboratory, manu- 
facturing and warehouse facilities to supplement those at Provi- 


dence, R. l., 


and Dighton, Mass. 


The offices will be occupied 


before Jan. |, 1944, and the laboratory and manufacturing plant 
as soon thereafter as priorities will permit. 
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Whoa! Not too fast. We've been 
in business—in a big way for more 
than fifty years—and doing better 
and better. 

What we’ve got for sale—for appli- 
cation in mills and finishing plants— 
are good ‘“‘Cravenette” water repel- 
lents. For example—“‘Cravenette” 
CBC—and if you will take our bash- 
ful word for it—it’s the honey! 


Here’s the record. Water repellency 
is imparted to all-wool, or all-cotton 
fabrics by the one-bath method— 
either from a washer, or a standing 
bath. It is simple to apply; stable 
under variable conditions and a wide 
range of temperature. It is liquid at 
high and low temperatures, accu- 
rately compounded, odorless, and 
you will like the feel and finish of the 
fabrics treated. 


FOR SALE 


Not least of its recommendations is 
the price. 


But no buyer considers just chem- 
icals. What he wants to know is 
“What water repellent is going to 
bring me the most _ business?” 
There’s where ‘“‘Cravenette” leads 
the field—with a head start of more 


than soyears. The use of the trade- 
mark “Cravenette” to identify the 


water repellent you apply to your 
fabrics will earn the confidence of 
every one in the chain of buyers and 
sellers to the ultimate man or woman 
who buys the made up garment. 


Give us a call and have us get down 
to cases. In the meantime, if you 
would like a sample of “Cravenette” 
CBC, write us and we will send it. 


Your fabric treated with 


CRAVENETTE 


water repelling preparations 


SHEDS SHOWERS 


“CRAVENETTE?” is a trademark of the Cravenette Co., U. S. A., manufacturers and sellers of 
water repelling preparations. The Cravenette Co., U.S. A., and its licensed agents, apply these 
preparations to fabrics and garments. 


CRAVENETTE CO., U. S.A. 
CHEMICALS DIVISION 


8th and Madison Streets, Hoboken, N. J. 
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Model KRAG 407 Twin Package Spindles, Machine with Carrier. 


The spindles on the model KRAG are placed horizontally on car- 
rier, which makes for easy loading and unloading. 

Two packages are loaded on one spindle, so that any desired 
flow of dye liquor can be obtained by the use of larger capacity 
pumps. 

This model is idea! for the dyeing of tubes of cones as the 
outer circumference of the loaded cones increases in direct pro- 
portion to the larger bottom diameter of the tapered form of the 
cones. 

The special feature of this machine is the built-in indirect heating 
cylinder which makes for even temperatures throughout the entire 
bath and consequent level dyeings of any shades sensitive to 
heat. 

At the same time, it reduces the liquor ratio to a minimum 
thereby producing most economical dyeings, especially with vat 


colours. 
Builders of 
Cotton & Wool Dyeing Machines 
for 
Beams * Packages * Rawstock * Skeins 
eS 


Centrifugal Extractors and Driers 
w 


Centrifugal Pumps 


Rayon Cake Dyeing Machines 


Dye Spindles and Perforated Tubes 


Stainless Steel Construction 
* 


All Subject to Required Priorities 


Standard Fabricators 


INCORPORATED 


355 WALTON AVENUE * NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Replacement Parts For Existing 


Machines Can Be Furnished 
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NEWS OF SUPPLIERS 


Se 


Navy "E" 


manager, 


added the following to its Re- 
search and Development De- 
partment staff: J. Grant-Mac- 
kav, formerly with Jefferson Is- 
land Salt Mining Co.; Francis 


E. Murphy, formerly with 
General Chemical Co.; Dr. 
Herbert FE. Ricks, formerly 


with Gutham Radio Co.; W. 
C. Wolfe, formerly with Pe- 
troleum Chemicals, Inc.; and 
Alfred H. Pope, formerly with 
General - Chemical Defense 
Corp. 


American Section of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry, 
London, England, has elected 
Gaston F. DuBois, vice-presi- 
dent of Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, to receive the 
Perkin Medal in recognition 
of his outstanding work in ap- 
plied chemistry. Presentation 
of the medal will be made at 
a dinner meeting of the So- 
ciety at Hotel Commodore, 
New York, on Friday, Jan. 7. 
Mr. DuBois will become the 
38th distinguished chemist to 
receive the medal. Since he 
joined Monsanto in 1904 he 
has contributed to practically 
every technical development of 
the company and its subsidi- 
aries. 


Jenkins Bros. has appointed 
J. Murray Whitworth to the 
Pittsburgh area as a sales rep- 
resentative. He succeeds John 
J. Simpson who resigned to 
become general sales manager 
of Pittsburgh Gage & Supply 
Co. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, has elected Francis J. 
Curtis to be vice president in 
charge of Monsanto’s long 
range program of development 
here and abroad, including 
general research and gencral 
sales. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 
New York, has appointed 
Henry N. Lvons to fill the new- 
ly-created position of admin- 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C., received the Arm 
award on Nov. 4. Above, presentation of pennant i 
being made by Col. C. W. Woodward, in command of Charlot 
(N. C.) QM Depot, to James L. Coker, president of Sonocy 
Nearly 2000 employees were assembled in the cone plant building 
to witness the ceremonies, with John H. Martin, general productio 
master of ceremonies. 
Sonoco's production is essential to the war effort. 











It is estimated that 90% o 


istrative manager of labor 
tories. Mr. Lyons will follow 
through the many lines of 1 


‘search which are instituted a 


the company’s laboratories ig 
Louisville. For 21 years, Mr 
Lyons has been associated wit 
the Cities Service Co. in van 
ous capacities. 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
Cleveland, O., is observing it 
50th anniversary this year 
Company executives point out 
that Elwell-Parker was the first 
builder of power industri 
trucks. The firm was started 
as an offshoot of Elwell-Parker 
Ltd., which made motors and 
dynamos in Wolverhampton 
England, but the America 
company soon bought out th¢ 
holdings of its British ante 
cedent. 

Thermoid Co., Trenton 
N. J., has completed acquisi 
tion of the Joseph Stokes Rub 
ber Co. With this addition 














ROBERT COLLYER, who ha 
been promoted to the post 0 
advertising manager of Calcd 
Chemica! Division, America 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook 
N. J. Before joining the Calc 
organization, Mr. Collyer we 
active in direct mail advertisin 
and in the printing trade in Ne 
York. 
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WHAT! ONLY ONE YEAR OLD? 


So husky, too, for a newcomer to the fabric world just a year 
ago! In that short time, A-Q has become a name to put at the 
top of your list...a name that stands for assured growth, for 
continued quality and consistent prices within recognized war~ 
time brackets. A-Q began life by concentrating all its facilities 
on one type of fabric, one quality, one standard... A-Q will 
continue to specialize and excel in A-Q0 TRICO-KNITS 


for outerwear and underwear. 


LONGER 


DISTRIBUTED BY PHILIP WICK CO. - 17 EAST 37TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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EXSIZE for desizing, will 


leave fibres soft, elastic, supple! 


NEWS OF SUPPLIERS 


Aero Bervice Corp. 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, has purchased 
the famous Whitemarsh Hall, former residence of the late Edward 
T. Stotesbury. The edifice, shown above, will be converted into 
scientific research laboratory. Commenting upon the purchase, 
L. T. Beale, president of the company, said “It is our intention to 
limit the use of this property to scientific institutional purposes solely. 
No manufacturing or commercial operations of any kind will be 
carried on in it. We plan to set up in this building a staff of about 
75 chemists and their assistants to carry on scientific studies for use 
in our operations at our various plants." Whitemarsh Hall, located 
just outside of Philadelphia, in Montgomery County, contains about 
150 rooms and has been known as one of the residential show places 
of this country. It is understood that the property was purchased 
for less than it would have cost to construct suitable new laboratory 
buildings. Alterations to be made to the interior of the residence 
will in no way disturb its familiar outside appearance. The grounds 
and gardens will be maintained. 


© 1943, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


@ Your choice of enzymes for the desizing 
operation helps govern the condition of your 
finished fabrics! Malt enzymes give the best 
all-round results. 

EXSIZE, a concentrate of pure malt enzymes, 
is outstanding for its gentle, natural action. It 
works fast and thoroughly. 

EXSIZE leaves the fibres softer. It is effec- 
tive in desizing any animal, vegetable or syn- 
thetic fibre containing starch or its derivatives. 

Try EXSIZE on samples of any or all of your 
fabrics. See how clean and soft it leaves them 
—how much better prepared they are for 
bleaching. dyeing and sanforizing. The cost of 
EXSIZE is very low —a few cents worth will 
desize hundreds of yards of cotton or mixed 
cotton cloth, for example. 


Use our laboratories for your tests — there’s 
no obligation. Or, if you prefer, a trained Pabst 
field man will gladly work with you in your 
own mill. Write for our free booklet. 


Thermoid’s combined sales for 
the year 1943 should exceed 
$19,000,000. Stokes operates 
plants in Trenton and Wel- 
land, Ontario. 


Southern Chemical Cotton 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
elected to the presidency W. 
Donald Munson, who has been 
vice president and _ general 
manager. He succeeds D. He- 
witt Wood, who retired at his 
own request. Mr. Wood was 
named first vice president of 
the company, and will con- 
tinue as a member of the board 
of directors. 

Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. has transferred all 
oe air conditioning 
and _ industrial _ refrigeration 
manufacturing from its East 
Springfield, Mass., works to the 
Jersey City, N. J., plant of the 
Westinghouse Electric Ele- 
vator Co. “We believe that 
air conditioning will become a 
more important industry in 
post-war America, and it is our 
intention that Westinghouse 
shall continue as one of the 
major producers in the field,” 
said George H. Bucher, presi- 
dent. Ross Rathbun has been 


appointed manager of air con- 
ditioning, and Walker G., 
White succeeds Mr. Rathbun 
as general sales manager of 
the elevator company. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IIl., 
has purchased the manufactur- 
ing plant and inventory of 
Link Belt Supply Co. in Min- 
neapolis. Ray S. Wood has 
been appointed plant manager. 
Link Belt Supply Co. has 
served as an authorized dis- 
tributor of Link-Belt products 
in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
the adjacent territory since 
1900. Link Belt has _pro- 
moted Harold J. Hoefman, 
who has been manager of the 
Atlanta plant, warehouse and 
sales office for almost six years, 
to the position of general 
manager of the company’s 
Pershing Road plant in Chica- 
go. He joined Link Belt in 
1920. Richard B. Holmes, 
who has been Link-Belt dis- 
trict manager at Indianapolis 
since January, 1935, has been 
named manager of the Atlanta 
plant to succeed Mr. Hoefman. 
Century Electric Co., St. 
Louis—R. J. Russell, vice-pres- 
ident and sales manager of 


PABST SALES COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, and 
Textile Warehouse Company, Greenville, $.C. 


OPA ADVANCES BOBBIN AND SPOOL PRICE 
CEILINGS 


AN INDUSTRY-WIDE 6% increase in manufacturers’ prices for 
bobbins and spools, used in textile machinery. was authorized 
Nov. 16 by OPA on the basis of generally increased raw ma- 
terials and labor costs. Maximum prices for bobbins and spools 
currently reflect October 1941 levels. Increases in costs have 
squeezed manufacturers so that production of the essential 
articles was threatened unless price adjustments were made. 
Prior to Amendment 105 to MPR 136, OPA had issued orders 
adjusting prices for individual manufacturers. 
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Freeland’s Cake Yarn Holder’ 
Suitable For All Operations 


The Freeland Cake Holder is designed to meet all exacting mill 
requirements. Careful consideration was given to speed in all opera- 
tions, from mounting of cake on unit through the unwinding process. 

The unit is used in a stationary position, for end over end opera- 
tion, which permits higher operating speeds. With a proper tension- 
ing device, thread tension is controlled uniformly from beginning 
to end of cake, and uniform bobbin hardness is the result. This 
removes the danger of overstretched yarn and tends to increase 
efficiency in subsequent operations. 

The base board adapter used when winding, coneing or reeling 
not only permits convenient tucking under of the lower half of the 
stocking but the operator loses no time setting the unit in place for 
operation. The top portion of the holder barrel is so constructed that 
the upper half of the stocking can be conveniently tucked in. 

Whether it be winding, reeling, coneing, copping, doubling or 
cone creel warping, one type unit is all that is necessary, as the 
Freeland Rayon Cake Holder can be used in a vertical to horizontal 
position and will fit any standard acetate or rayon cone holder 
without making any mechanical changes. 


*U. S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


Ryxa sc0,Ved 
SPOOL and BOBBIN CORP. 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
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COMBINATION DOUBLING 


CONE CREEL WARPING 





What Is Humidity For? 


For an unsuspected purpose 


in textiles. 


And a very much 


better job with the help of 
Certified Climate 


a oi 


Air enters through 
mixing chamber 


Propelled through ducts, 
graduated 


Automatic shutters 
let heat out 


Regain higher and 
more dependable. 
Greater strength 
and more uniform- 
ity in numbers. 


Drafting of Fibers 
smoother and more 
compact. Waste 
and fly reduced 
to a remarkable 
degree. 


Fewer Ends Down. 
Not as many stops 
or piecings. Notas 
many adjustments. 
Cleaner and very 
much more com- 
fortable rooms. 


Better Product 
from shorter, less 
expensive staple. 
And very often 
2% to 3% 
more production 


SU CLIMATE 


with its exclusive 
method of control 
has been known to 


PAY FOR ITSELF 


in a year, or less 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Charlotte, N.C. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 








NEWS OF SUPPLIERS 


Century Electric has been elect- 
ed president of the Associated 
Industries of Missouri. The 
latter is an organization de- 
voted to the promotion of fair 
business and employee _recla- 
tions policies among emplovers 
and emplovees in Missouri in- 
dustries. 

Norlander-Young Machine 
Co., Gastonia, N. C., is the 
new name of the former Gas- 
tonia branch of the Norlander 
Machine Co., New Bedford, 
Mass. A partnership has been 
formed by Albert Norlander, 
of New Bedford, and Frank A. 
Young, representative at Gas- 
tonia. 

Charlotte (N.C.) branch of 
the Gastonia (N.C.) Mill Sup- 
ply Co., has been purchased 
by E. E. Holcombe, who will 
operate it as the E. E. Hol- 
combe Heating & Air Condi- 
tioning Co. Mr. Holcombe 
had been associated with the 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co. for a 
number of years. 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has appointed William 
S. Richardson as head of the 
newly-created chemicals  divi- 
sion. Mr. Richardson joined 
B. F. Goodrich in 1926. Good- 
rich has named Chester F’. Con- 
ner as assistant general man- 
ager, and Fred Lang merchan- 
dise manager of the industrial 
products sales division. Mr. 
Conncr has been merchandise 
manager and Mr. Lang, man- 
agcr of sole and heel sales. 


Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, will sponsor the 
weekly broadcast of concerts 
by the Boston Symphony on 
the Blue Network of 171 sta- 
tions. Marking the debut of 
this industrial organization as 
a national radio advertiser, the 
broadcasts will be heard under 
Allis-Chalmers’ sponsorship ev- 
ery Saturday evening from 


 s Photo by Bachrach 
CHARLES B. KONSELMAN, 


who has been named advertising 
manager of Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co., New York. He suc- 
ceeds George L. Randall, re- 
cently commissioned a lieuten- 
ant (j.g.) in the U.S.N.R. and 
now stationed temporarily at the 
Naval Air School, Quonset Point 
R. 4; 


8:15 to 9:15 p.m., EWT, be. 
ginning on a date to be an- 
nounced. Meanwhile the 
concerts will continue as a 
sustaining feature of the Blue 
Network. 

Pabst Sales Co., Industrial 
Products Division, Chicago, 
Ill., has appointed C. H. Pat. 
rick to represent it as_ broker 
in the sale of Exsize in the 
southern and _— southeastern 


states. His headquarters will be 
at Salisbury, N. C. 


Kaumagraph Co., with plant 
and general offices in Wilming- 
ton, Del., moved its New York 
headquarters to Room 4022. 
23 Empire State Building on 
Dec. 1. 

Quaker Chemical Products 
Corp., Conshohocken, Pa., has 
added Harry J. Sturm to its 
Administrative Department 


staff. 


THERMOID CO., Trenton, N. J., held an eight-day war conference 
in October attended by company executives, field sales executives 
and all salesmen from every sales division of the company. Pur- 
pose of the meeting was a thorough, detailed discussion of the 


company's present and post-war activities and problems. 


(Left to 


right) L. R. Leaver, Joseph Stokes Co., Ltd., Welland, Ont.; Fred 
Holuter, president, Thermoid Co.; and P. Allen, vice president in 
charge of Original Equipment, at the conference. 
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| his dinner dress of rayon crepe owes much 


of its style appeal to the proper application of 
high-quality processing agents, both before 
and after the fabric came from the looms. Pro- 
ducers of such fabrics are among the most 
consistent users of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
wetting, fulling, scouring and! dispersing 
agents—high-quality soaps and detergents 
made specially for the textile industry. And, 
these products are equally effective on any 
type of fabric, regardless of style or material 
changes resulting from the war. Your local 
C.P.P. man will gladly give you detailed infor- 
mation on the full line of Colgate-Palmolive- 


Peet processing agents. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE.- 
PEET CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey Kansas City, Kansas 
Jeffersonville, Indiana Berkeley, California 


* * * 
COLGATE KWIKSOLV + COLGATE FORMULA 25 


BADGER FLAKES 


COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES + ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 


DON’T WASTE SOAP 
VITAL MATERIALS NEEDED TO WIN 
THE WAR ARE USED IN MAKING SOAPS 
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TEXTILES’ VITAL ROLE IN WINNING THE WAR 
(No. 9 OF A SERIES) 


“SHOULDER ARMS” 


Gaon the Textile 
Chemist and Dyer 





WESTINGHOUSE PHOTO 


Far from the field of battle . . . armed only with the 
equipment of the laboratory and his own trained 
faculties, the Textile Chemist and Dyer nevertheless 
plays a dynamic role in winning the war. The men 
in the armed forces have reason to be grateful to 
him for their comfort . . . for the protection of their 
equipment . . . often for their lives. 


Textile mills count on Burk-Schier Wet Processing 
Agents for help in processing all sorts of fabrics. 
Different characteristics are needed to suit varying 
military and civilian fabrics . . . new problems must 
be tackled every day. It’s a big job . . . but the Tex- 
tile Chemists and Dyers are successfully making 
fabrics fit to fight, here at home, as well as at the 


Ne 


Sk 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Kenneth A. Durham, since 
| 1935 vice-president and _ sales 
| manager of the Davenport 
Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., -has resigned, effective 
Jan. 1, to become president of 
| Rollins Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Des Moines, Ia. Prior to join- 
ing the Davenport organiza- 
tion, Mr. Durham was for two 
years southern representative 
of the Textile Banking Co. of 
New York. His father, Taylor 
R. Durham, also a native of 
Chattanooga, is now in Char- 
lotte as executive secretary of 
the Southern Hosiery Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


Robert O. Huffman, Mor- 
ganton, N. C., president of 
Drexel Knitting Mills Co., 
Huffman Full-Fashioned Mills, 
Inc., and treasurer the Mor- 
ganton Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Co., and the Garrou Knitting 
Mills, the latter two in Mor- 
anton, chief of the men’s 
osiery unit in the Knit Goods 
Branch of WPB since last 
June, has announced plans to 
join the OPA as chief hosiery 
consultant to the directors of 
the Consumer Goods Division. 

W. Donald Munson, for- 
merly vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the South 
Chemical Cotton Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has _ been 
elected president. 

J. K. Voehringer, Jr., presi- 
dent of Mock-Judson-Voch- 
ringer, Inc., of Greensboro, 
N. C., and Mrs Vochringer, 
have offered the city of Greens- 
boro $20,000 for the develop- 
ment of a three-acre tract into 
a municipal playground area 
as a memorial to their son, 
John Lester Voehringer, who 
was killed in action in a bomb- 
ing raid over Germany early in 
October, and to “other sons of 
Greensboro who gave their 
lives to their country so that 
future generations could play 
in peace and freedom.” 

John Hoye, for the last six 
years with W. Harris Thurs- 
ton, New York, as fabric tech- 
nician, has started his own 
business at 40 Worth St. un- 
der the style of Hoye Textile 
Corp. He offers consulting and 
research services and converts 
cottons and rayons. 

W. J. Carter, head of Car- 
ter Fabrics Corp., Greensboro, 
N. C., has been appointed to 
the War Manpower Commis- 
sion for four States, Maryland, 





| Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, and also the District 


of Columbia. 
Donald Comer, chairman of 


| the board of directors of Avon- 


dale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., has 
been appointed a member of 
the Alabama State Board of 
Education for a six-year term 
by Gov. Chauncey Sparks. 


John F. Tinsley, president 
and general manager of Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., recently re- 
ceived the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from Holy Cross 
College. This was the second 
time that he had been honored 
by that college. 

Major Stuart Cramer, presi- 
dent of Cramerton (N. C,) 
Mills, Inc., presided at one 
of the luncheon sessions of the 
Second War Congress of 
American Industry, 48th an- 
nual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers, held in New York City 
on Dec. 8 to 10. 

Joseph Schmitz, Jr., of Uni- 
versal Dye Works, Philadel. 
phia, Pa., has been elected 
president of Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Manufacturers Association. 

Dr. Van L. Bohnson has 
retired as director of acetate 
research for Rayon Division of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., and 
has been succeeded by Dr. 
Fenton H. Swezey, his assist- 
ant director. Dr. C. S. Hooper 
becomes assistant director. 

Emest H. Wolfes, lately re- 
signed as credit manager for 
Celanese Corp. of America, 
has been elected vice-president 
of Vernay Mills organization 
which now operates plants in 
Manchester, N. H.; Peterboro, 
N. H.; Fall River, Mass.; and 
Brunswick, Me. 

George Ward has returned 
from 18 months with WPB 
to Southeastern Cottons, Inc., 
New York, and is now man 
ager of general sales. 

Elmer Morgan has_ been 
made head of the yarn sales 
department of Cheney Bros. 
New York. 

Arthur Levey has been ap- 
pointed to head the cotton pray 
goods purchasing at New Yor 
for Pepperell Mfg. Co. He 
also manages the flannel sheet- 
ing and print cloth converting 
activities. 

R. L. Holbrook, assistant 
treasurer of Wiscassett Mills 
Co., Albemarle, N. C., has 
been named treasurer, succeed: 
ing Hearne Swink, of Salisbury, 
former secretary and treasurer. 

W. B. Rhyne, secretary and 
assistant treasurer of Howell 
Mfg. Co., Cherryville, N. C., 
has established a $15,000 fund 


for an infirmary at Lenow 
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THIS IS THE UNIT FOR CONTINUOUS RINSING, 
EXTRACTING AND DRYING OF DYED RAW STOCK 


HE line cut illustrated on this page shows 

the Hunter developed and engineered 
continuous range method of handling stock 
directly from the Raw Stock Dye Kettle dis- 
charge to the Dryer discharge. The method 
of operation is as follows:— 

The Dye Kettle "cheese" is dumped into 
the Hunter Pit Feeder from where it goes 
into a Hunter Rinse Bowl which rinses the 
stock free and clear, through Hunter Pneu- 


matically Operated Squeeze Rolls, and 
directly into the Stock Dryer. There is no 
handling between the Pit Feeder and the 
Dryer. 

The unit shown above is capable of pro- 


Uniflow Stock Dryer with standard feed 


ducing up to 1200 pounds of dyed wool 
per hour. 

After the stock is discharged from the 
Dryer, it may be either sheeted or blown 
directly from a hopper to the card room or 
your stock bins. 

This is the latest and most approved 
method of handling stock from the Dye 
Kettles. 

Hunter equipment is also available for 
blending and mixing wools, together with 
the necessary conveying and blowing sys- 
tems. 

Full details on modern installations on 
request. 


Uniflow Stock Dryer with rotary feed 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 


NORTH 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


THROWSTERS of Yarns 
for the Hosiery Trade 


Quality Products for Fifty Years 


There is nothing that will take the place of 
years of practical experience in the process- 
ing of high quality yarns. 


Our formulas have been developed in our 
own laboratory, by men having years of 
practical experience. 


We invite hosiery manufacturers to submit 
their throwing problems. We are prepared 
to process your yarns in the manner best 
suited for your particular needs. 


While a considerable part of our equipment 
is operating on yarns to be used in various 
kinds of materials for our Armed Forces, 
which must be given preference, we are 
putting forth our best efforts to give our cus- 
tomers, operating on Civilian Goods, satis- 
factory service. 


We are proud of the faci that we were 
pioneers in the Practical application of 
*Avconit in the sizing and processing of high 
twist rayon yarns. 


Our processing will be found equally satis- 
factory on either Viscose or Acetate yarns. 
We recommend our R-50 *Avconit formula 
for Bemberg and Viscose unoiled yarns and 
our R-60 formula for oiled yarns. 


For Celanese and other Acetate yarns we 
recommend either our R-50 *Avconit formula 
or R-70 formula depending on the method 
used in dyeing. 


2701 ARMITAGE AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
123 S. Broad St. 813 Guilford Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro, N. C. 


C. D. Gott Co. 
3303 Brainerd Rd. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


*Trade Mark 
American Viscose Corp. 


N. P. Murphy 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Rhyne college, Hickory, N. C., 
in memory of his son, W. B. 
Rhyne, Jr., who died early 
this year. 

John Powell, formerly assist- 
ant production manager of the 
Marshall Field & Co. textile 
mills at Spray, N. C., is now 
chief of the domestic unit in 
the cotton branch of the Tex- 
tile, Clothing and _ Leather 
division of WPB. 


Henry L. Holshouser, super- 
intendent of Finer Full Fash- 
ioned Hosicry Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., has been elected vice 
president of the company. 


F. C. Sherman, has been 
clected vice-president of Stand- 
ard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. He takes a 
new title as vice-president and 
general manager. Shannon M. 
Gamble, assistant treasurer, was 
named controller of the com. 
pany. 

R. Dave Hall, who is secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of 
Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, 
N. C., has been appointed to 
the North Carolina Unem- 
ployment Compensation Com- 
mission for a four-year term 
bv Gov. J. M. Broughton. 


Carl W. Von Dreele, who 
formerly held an important po- 
sition with the manufacturing 
division of Marshall Field & 
Co., Sprav, N. C., unit, and 
Pawtucket, R. I., unit, has be- 
come comptroller and assistant 
secrctary-treasurer of North 
Star Woolen Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Albert Carlos has been made 
secretary of Elastic Fabrics, 
Inc., West Warwick, R. I. 

C. A. St. Lawrence has been 
made assistant treasurer of 
William Whitman Co., Inc., 
in Boston. He has been with 
the company for 37 years. 

Frank H. Deknatel has been 
elected first vice-president of 
Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co., 
New York. He will also con- 
tinue to act as treasurer. 


H. R. Wiley of Delaware 
Rayon Co. has been elected 
vice-president of the Rayon 
Yarns Credit Association, New 
York, and John Burke of the 
Tubize Ravon Corp. has been 
elected treasurer. A. J. Maguire 
of the American Viscose Corp., 
is president. 

J. E. Reeves is a newly 
elected vice president of Mills 
Mill, Greenville, S. C., and 
Woodruff, S. C. 


J. J. Moore has been trans- 
ferred to the managership of 
the plant of Shenandoah (Va.) 
Knitting Mills, recently ac- 
quired by Rufus D. Wilson, 
Inc., and FE. F. Hariman, for- 
merly superintendent of the 
Loughlin Full-Fashioned Ho- 


siery Mills, Inc., Randle- 
men, N. C., has succeeded 
Mr. Moore at Wilson’s Bur- 
lington, N. C., plant. W. W. 
Sharp, Jr., of Greensboro, 
N. C., secretary and general 
manager of Siler City, N. C., 
plant, of Mock-Judson-Voeh- 
tinger, Inc., effective Nov. 1, 
has resigned to become assist- 
ant to the president of Rufus 
D. Wilson, Inc., in charge of 
production of the company’s 
plants in Burlington, Gibson- 
ville, and Shenandoah; Va. 


Wilbur K. Rhoades has re- 
signed as cloth buyer for the 
cotton and rayon division of 
Pacific Mills, New York, effec- 
tive Dec. 1, after 25 years 
with the company. He will 
be succeeded by Donald Brig- 
ham who will continue to be 
in charge of the planning de- 
partment in addition to his 
new duties as cloth buyer. Mr. 
Rhoades plans to return to New 
England to open his own office 
as mill representative and 
broker in cloth and yarns. He 
will operate under the name of 
Rhoades & Smith. 


Frank K. Petrea, who has 
been manager of Samoset Cot- 
ton Mills, Talladega, Ala., for 
five years, and pnor to that 
time superintendent of Swift 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., for 
20 years, has been appointed 
superintendent of Pomona 
Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., 
to succeed G. W. Dobbins, 
who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Pee Dee Mfg. 
Co., Rockingham, N. C. 


Culver Batson, formerly su- 
perintendent of Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Lynchburg, Va., 
has become general superin- 
tendent of Chadwick-Hoskins 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., suc- 
ceeding M. Weldon Rogers, 
who has accepted a similar po- 
sition with Jackson Mills, 
which has units at Iva and 
Welford, S. C., and High 
Shoals, N. C. Mr. Rogers suc- 
ceeds G. L. Chandler. 


A. Falls Garrison, who has 
been associated with the Hart- 
well (Ga.) Mills since 1926 in 
several capacities, has been 
made general manager and a 
member of the board of di- 
rectors of the mills. 


E. B. Shaw has succeeded 
David Moxon, resigned, as 
agent for the Willimantic, 
Conn., plant of American 
Thread Co. C. W. Hill suc- 
ceeds Mr. Shaw as assistant 
agent and continues as plant 
manager. 

LaRue Hendrixson, for the 
last five years production con- 
trol manager of American Vis- 
cose Corp., with headquarters 
at the Wilmington, Del., 
office, has been appointed pro- 
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OFF TO SEA /N 





HIS NAVY BLUE/ 


He’s a sea-going fighting man, a vital part 


of a great American tradition. A symbol of 
his service is famous NAVY BLUE—adopted 
in 1776 as the winter “dress” uniform of the 


Navy’s officers and enlisted men. 


Solvay Sodium Nitrite is a pure, high quality 


crystal—distinctive because it tends to re- 


main free-flowing. It is especially suited for 


the manufacture of dyes used in BLUES, 
WOOLS and the HEAVY uniforms of our 


armed forces. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 


he Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET 


NEW YORK 6, N.Y 


—BRANCH SALES OFFICES:- 


ostot . Charlotte . Chicago . Cineinnat 


Ib i 
Cleveland 
Phitadelphi 


SOLVAY 


Detroit : New Orleans . New York 


Pittsburgh - St. Louis - Syracuse 


TRADE MARK REG. U 


NITRITE 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


duction manager. He will be 
in charge of production equip- 
ment at the company’s viscose 
process rayon plants and will 
direct the improvement of 
operating techniques. Gordon 
Brain, who for the last four 
vears has been Mr. Hendrix- 
son’s assistant, succeeds him as 
production control manager. 


Radley Sheldrick has been 
appointed agent for Hayward 
Woolen Co., East’ Douglas, 
Mass. He was formerly with 
Geo. E. Duffy Mfg. Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Frank H. Carman will as- 
sume the position of general 
manager of Plastics Materials 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., effective 
Jan. 1, 1944. Mr. Carman has 
been with WPB in Washing- 
ton since 1941. Originally 
appointed to handle the alloca- 
tion of Neoprene, he was re- 
sponsible for allocations of all 
synthetic rubbers and vinyl 
polymers until August 1943. 


George W. Ray has resigned 
as general superintendent of 
the spinning, winding and 
warp preparation departments 
of Judson Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., and has been succeeded 
by W. S. Patton who has been 
promoted from his assistant. 


Dr. Austin G. Edison, 
identified with the design and 
operation of the Du Pont 
Nylon plants from the begin- 
ning of the development, has 
been appointed technical man- 
ager in the Nylon research sec- 
tion. He succeeds Dr. Louis 
L. Larson, who has been 
transferred to a special assign- 
ment in the Explosives De- 
partment. 

John J. Higgins has been ap- 
pointed western division credit 
manager for Alexander Smith 
& Sons Carpet Co. and the 
Masland Carpet Mills, with 
headquarters at 1151 So. 
Broadway, Los Angeles. Mr. 
Higgins was formerly assist- 
ant to Carl Jolliffe, general 
credit manager. Medrick 
Johnson has been made the 
central division credit man- 
ager, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Dr. Edward F. Wesp, rayon 
research manager in Buffalo 
for the E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of 
viscose rayon research for the 
entire company. His _head- 
quarters will be in Richmond, 
Va., and he will have charge 
of the viscose rayon research 
laboratories there and in Buf- 
falo. In his new position he 
succeeds Dr. Lester S. Simness, 
who has been named director 
of viscose rayon research for 
the company. 


John E, Spalding, assistant 
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to Dr. Dan B. Wicker, ia 
charge of American Viscose 
Corp’s. Fibro rayon staple 
fiber pilot plant at Nitro, 
W. Va., has been appointed 
acting manufacturing superin- 
tendent of the plant, and will 
assume the duties of Charles 
Hendrixson, Jr., for the period 
of the latter’s military leave. 


Llewellyn Harries, recently 
retired Army captain, has been 
appointed manager of the Sales 
Promotion Division of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. He succeeds Richard 
G. Maybohm. 


H. C. Rollins has resigned 
as superintendent of the Cliff. 
side Mills, Avondale, N. C,, 
plant, to become associated 
with the Carter Fabrics Co,, 
Inc., Greensboro, N. C. He 
has been succeeded by J. L. 
Beard. 

Arthur W. Proulx, overseer 
at Somersworth (N. H.) Mfg. 
Co., has been elected mayor 
of that city. He was the 
Democratic candidate, unop- 
posed in the municipal elec. 
tion. 

J. M. Gaston, formerly 
superintendent of spinning of 
the Eagle & Phenix Mills, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., has accepted a 
similar position with Brighton 
Mills, Inc., Shannon, Ga. 

H. B. Miller has resigned as 
superintendent of American 
Spinning Co., Greenville, 
S. C., a division of Florence 
Mills, and has been succeeded 
by W. W. Rogers, formerly 
superintendent of F. W. Poe 
Mfg. Co., Greenville. 


S. L. Deane has become gen- 
eral superintendent of San 
Antonio Cotton Mills, South- 
ton, Tex. 


George W. Blackburn has 
accepted the superintendency 
of Dallas (Tex.) Cotton Mills. 


Norman G. Glattfelter has 
resigned his position as super- 
intendent of the Elberton 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, and be- 
come general manager of 
Brooks Bros. Mills and South- 
ern Pile Fabric Co. 


M. T. Hartsell, superintend- 
ent of carding and spinning at 
Kindley Cotton Mills, Mc 
Adenville, N. C., has resigned. 


R. F. Mills, formerly super- 
intendent of spinning at Samo- 
set Cotton Mills, Talladega, 
Ala., has become head of the 
carding and spinning depart- 
ments of Saratoga Victory 
Mills, Guntersville, Ala. 


H. V. Murdough, formerly 
connected with Hi d 
Mills, Griffin, Ga., has assumed 
new duties as superintendent 
of Industrial Cotton Mills, 
Rock Hill, S.C. He 

J. A. Wooten. 
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To meet the demands of the 
textile industry for a compact 
dryer that would dry fibrous 
material uniformly and_ in 
large quantities, Proctor & 
Schwartz developed the 
Impact Type Dryer. The 
principle of impact drying, 
in which heated air is im- 
pinged at high velocity on 
the material as it moves 
through the dryer, makes pos- 
sible the removal of moisture 
with uniformity and at 
high speed. 


After dyeing, bleaching or 
other preliminary treatment, 
mechanical dewatering of 
the fiber is accomplished by 
one of various methods. The 
fiber is then put into the auto- 
matic rotary type feed, which 
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delivers a uniform flow of 
material to the dryer. The 
spiked drum of this new rotary 
feed is run at high surface 
speeds and consequently is 
able to feed enough material 
to meet the increased capac- 
ity of the dryer. The feeder 
distributes an even layer of 
fibers on the conveyor, which 
is made up of perforated 
metal plates hinged together, 
carried through the dryer by 
heavy steel side bar chains 
on large steel rollers. Speed 
of the conveyor is easily regu- 
lated by a simple hand wheel 
adjustment. Because of a 
unique concentration of the 
drying medium, this dryer 
operates in a minimum of floor 
space for its large output. 


nvuoL Convey 2) 
the speedy, 
nomical drying o 
bleached cotton 
ton linters, acetate 


ed wool and other: 


similar fibers 
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One of the. most mportant 
features of the Proctor Impact 
Dryer is the system of ai 
circulation. Heated air is 
impinged intermittently at ¢ 
high velocity on the material 
asitmovesthrough the dryer 
This agitates the stock, keep 
ing it in motion during the 
drying process. In this way 
absolutely uniform drying is 
accomplished on top, botton 


and all the way through 





Mill operators know what the ATLAS 

FADE-OMETER and LAUNDER-OMETER 

have done for the textile industry in 

predetermining the fastness to light and 
washing of textiles. 


ATLAS 
WEATHER-OMETER 


now has taken an l ie 


equally important 
place in the indus- 
try for testing fab- 
rics exposed to 
weathering under 
war conditions. The 
Weather-Ometer 
will accommodate 
large size specimens 
to meet the Federal 
specifications de- 
manding accelerated 
tests. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC 
DEVICES CO. 


361 W. Superior St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


PV Re ats 


WEATHER-OMETER 
LAUNDER-OMETER y% FADE-OMETER 


with the 


DIETERT 
MOISTURE TELLER 


RAW STOCK 
COTTON 


WOOL 


SILK 
Here’s an inexpensive, practical RAYON 
moisture tester and control. As- 
sures savings in processing time, YARD GOODS 
reduces rejections, and improves 
product quality. Write for litera- ETC. 
ture on Moisture testing by drying. 


HARRY W. DIETERT CO. 


9330 ROSELAWN 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Textile Men in Armed Services 


William W. Goodman, 
vice-president and treasurer of 
American Finishing Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has been pro- 
moted to the rank of lieuten- 
ant-colonel. He has been in 
the Army Air Forces head- 
quarters staff in Washington. 


William P. Crawley, of 
Raleigh, N. C., formerly asso- 
ciated with Tennessee FEast- 
man Corp. as a textile engi- 
neer, who was inducted into 
the army early in 1942, has 
been promoted to the rank of 
captain. He is now stationed 
at Camp Rucker, Ala. 


Benjamin Cone, of Cone Ex- 
ort & Commission Co., before 
e was inducted in the Naval 

Reserve about two years ago, 
who has been stationed at 
Corpus Christi, Texas, was 
transferred Nov. 6 to duties in 
Washington. He is a lieu- 
tenant. 


Wilson L. Benton, formerly 
assistant production manager 
of Hatch Full-Fashioned Hos- 
iery Co., Belmont, N. C., is 
now a first lieutenant in the 
Air Service Command. 


A. Winston Edwards, for- 
merly with John Campbell & 
Co., New York, and now at 
Jeffersonville QM Depot, has 
been promoted to rank of cap- 
tain. 


Rex A. Rice, secretary and 
vice president of the Blair 
Mills, Belton, S. C., serving 
with the U. S. Army Air Forces 
as lieutenant somewhere in the 
European theater of war, is 
reported as missing in action. 


C. L. Rosenquist formerly a 
sales engineer with the Union 
Special Machine Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has been promoted to rank 
of lieutenant (s. g.) in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy. 


C. L. ROSENQUIST, Union Spe- 
cial Machine Co., who is now 
lieutenant (s.g.) in the Navy. 


ROBERT W. KLEMER, recently 
superintendent of Faribault 
(Minn.) Woolen Mills, is now 
first lieutenant in the Army, as- 
signed to Philadelphia QM De- 
pot as assistant to the officer 
in charge of textile inspection. 


For over a year he has been a 
purchasing officer in the Cloth- 
ing Division, Bureau of Sup- 
plies & Accounts, Washing- 
ton, D. C., of which Capt. 
W. A. Best is the officer in 
charge. 


P. R. Moore, president-on- | 


leave of Klearflax Linen Rug 
Co., Duluth, Minn., has lately 
been promoted to major and is 
in charge of Lend-Lease allo- 
cations of heavy goods in 
Washington. 


Ward Cheney, president-on- 
leave of Cheney Bros., New 
York, now lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy has re- 
ceived the Legion of Merit 
from Admiral Halsey for out- 
standing service on the staff of 
the commander of the South 
Pacific Force. 


Charles Bertland, formerly 
with A. M. Tenney Associates, 
New York, has been promoted 
to captain in Army Air Forces. 
He is stationed in England. 


Richard W. Dunn, formerly 
with Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., has been 
promoted to major. He is in 
Army Air Forces, attached to 
the Northwest Africa Troop 
Carrier Command. 


Ernest T. Boger, formerly 
vice president in charge of the 
Lincolnton, N. C., plant of 
Boger & Crawford, Philadel- 
phia, is now in charge of a sec- 
tion of American Field Service 
Ambulances attached to the 
British Eighth Army in Italy. 
Mr. Boger, son of the late 
Robert C. Boger, one of the 
founders of Boger & Crawford, 
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"THERE is no such thing as a market that favors either buyer 


or seller exclusively... it favors both or none. 


When the buying end of business cannot get raw materials, 
manpower, containers, or whatever is necessary for the produc- 
tion of finished goods, the selling end cannot make shipments 
to customers on schedule. 


It takes both buyers and sellers to make a business, and teamwork 
to make a success of it. So... let’s not delude our- 
selves that these difficult times are a paradise for 


Mote Our so-called “sellers.” We are all confronted with iden- 
ddrvrt 


/ tical problems and we will have to work them out 


together. Together, we can work them out best. 
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May be set to clip tails from “% 
down to minus 1/16”. Two series 
handle all counts. Knots are posi- 
tively non-slip, and very compact, 
so small as to be acceptable in 





“Non-slip knots EVERY 
TIME, even by learners, 
are assured by the 


ABINGTON WEAVERS KNOTTER 


Automatically ties a weaver’s 
knot and scissor-clips the tails uni- 
formly to a predetermined length. 
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4 
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thread and in yarns for fabrics 
required to take a blister-free coat- 
ing. Use this Knotter to overcome 
training problems, and aid maxi- 
mum winder production. 


REQUEST STRIPPER CATALOG 





ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 


OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. + 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
* 


SG ITP A 
BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 
Protects barrel and finish. Usu- 
ally pays for itself in one year— 
always within 18 months. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


rw Lerrel Machine Co., in- 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WwW, J. 
James F. Notman 


Westaway Co., Ltd. . 


Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 


E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penna., N. J. and N. Y. 


Geo, Thomas & Co. . 
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Manchester, England—European Agt. 
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went to the Middle East more 
than a year ago as a volunteer 
driver and recently was pro- 
moted to corporal. He was 
commended for outstanding 
service during the final phases 
of the Tunisian campaign. 


Oliver D. Landis, lieutenant, 
U. S. Navy, for many years 
sales representative for the Gra- 
ton & Knight Co., has been 
transferred to the Naval Gun- 
nery School at Hollywood, Fia., 
after. several months’ duty in 
the South Pacific war zone. 


S. Reed Anthony, associated 
with the Charlotte, N. C., sales 
office of the American Viscose 
Corp. before joining the U. S. 
Navy as lieutenant (j.g.) in July 
1942, has been promoted to 
lieutenant (s.g.). 


Daniel A. Davis, of Amcri- 
can Viscose Corp’s New York 
office, has been promoted to 





Obituary 


Thomas Peyton Moore, 83, 
prominent retired textile man- 
ufacturer of Morganton, N. C., 
died Nov. 16 at Charlotte, 
N. C. He was a native of 
York, S. C., and began textile 
manufacture in Morganton and 
York. In 1905 he built the 
Neely Mfg. Co. in York and 
the Lockmore Cotton Mills. 
He was president and treasurer 
of both these plants. He was 
a resident of Washington, 
D. C., for 27 years. 

William T. Cole, 82, rctired 
president and director of Fab- 
ric Fire Hose Co., Sandy Hook, 
Conn., died recently. Mr. Cole 
was born in Paterson, N.J. He 
established a silk manufactur- 
ing business under the name of 
Cole & Knapp and in 1890 
withdrew from the firm to join 
the Fabric Fire Hose Co., then 
in New York. The company 
was moved to Sandy Hook in 
1900. His son is now president 
of the company. 

Clarence E. Stone, Sr., 70, 
president of the American Tex- 
tile Engraving Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., died recently. In- 
terment was at Magog, Que- 
bec, Canada. 

William H. Hendel, 76, 
died Oct. 21 in Reading, Pa. 
He was president and general 
manager of William H. Hen- 
del, Inc., Shillington, Pa. 


Birger Anderson Stigen, 71, 
manager of the Charlotte, N. 
C., branch of the General Dye- 
stuff Corp., New York, and 
long a prominent figure in tex- 
tile chemical circles, died re- 
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the rank of lieutenant (j.g.). 
Lieutenant Davis joined the 
service in May, 1942. 


John G. Boyle, on leave 
from the office of the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Atlanta, Ga., who 
is now stationed somewhcre in 
North Africa, has been pro 
moted to technician fifth 
grade. 


James H. Bulkley, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., who was with the 
New York selling agency of 
Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills before he entered the 
service in February, and who 
is now stationed in Iran, has 
been promoted to major. 


Charles Hendrixson, Jr, 
manufacturing superintendent 
of the Nitro, W. Va., plant of 
the American Viscose Corp., 
has been granted military leave 
to commence Dec. 15. 















































B. ANDERSON STIGEN, Gen. 
eral Dyestuff Corp. 






cently. A native of Sweden, 
he came to this country in 
1901. 


Joseph H. Windle, 60, pres 
ident and treasurer of J. H 
Windle & Co., Providence, 
R.I., died Nov. 22. After asso- 
ciation with Saco-Pettee Shops, 
Draper Corp. and C, R. Make: 
peace & Co., he became in 
1918 northern and foreign sales 
agent for Fales & Jenks Ms 
chine Co., Easton & Burnham 
Machine Co. and Woonsocket 
Machine & Press Co. In 1936 
he organized his own business, 
dealing in used textile machin- 
ery of every type. 

Howard M. Fry, 74, one of 
the original officers of the Nar 
row Fabric Co., Wyomissing, 
Pa., previously secretary and 
manager and lately vice pest 
dent, died recently. 
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LOOM STRAPPING 


Every order for Champion Leathers 
is a special job, tailored to 
specifications yet produced under 
conditions of skill, experience, and 
modern equipment that rivals 
production line economy. 


- D. DODENHOFF COMPANY - 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


FIDELITY 9-SKEIN REELER 


Single- and Double-End Types. Collapsible 
arms on reel, automatic yardage control 
Reduced 
doffing cycle with Twin-Unit System. 


ee Write for Bulletin 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA); 


and improved tension device. 
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David P. Bryson, 52, presi- 
dent of National Velvet Co., 
New York, died recently. Be- 
fore organizing his own firm 
he was vice-president of H. R. 
Mallinson & Co. 


Laurance Mayer, 54, presi- 
dent of Rollins Hosiery Mills, 
Des Moines, Iowa, died re- 
cently. 

Robert F. Violet, lieutenant 
in Army Air Corps, and for- 
merly with Schuster Woolen 
Co., East Douglas, Mass., has 
been killed in action in the 
Southwest Pacific. 

Thomas A. Yates, 43, cxecu- 
tive vice president of Yates 
Bleachery Co., Flintstone, Ga., 
died recently. 

Richard F. Ferguson, for 25 
years secretary of the Beau- 
mont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C., died Oct. 24. 

Arthur S. Thayer, former 
vice president of Allen A 
Hosiery Co., New Ipswich, 
N. H., and Bennington, Vt., 
died Nov. 12 in New Ipswich. 


Edmund L. Pemberton, 83, 
for more than 30 years repre- 
sentative for National Aniline 
Division of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., until his retirement 
a few years ago, died at Fay- 
etteville, N. C., recently. 

Henry L. Hinnant, 53, office 
manager of Bamberg (S. C.) 
plant of Santee Cotton Mills, 
died Nov. 2. 


B. Stanley Hart, 52, repre- 
sentative of the North Ameri- 
can Rayon Corp., with head- 
quarters in Greenville, S. C., 
died recently. 

R. E. Douglass, 47, Atlanta, 
Ga., textile mill representative, 


| formerly wiith Pacific Mills, 


and prior to that with Marshall 
Field & Co., died recently. 
Walter D. Chilton, 57, su- 
perintendent of night carding 
at Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea 
Path, S. C., died Nov. 11. 
Isaac Boyce Covington, 65, 
who helped build the Wade 
Mfg. Co., Wadesboro, N. C., 
about 1923, and who became 
its superintendent holding that 
position until he retired several 
months ago, died last month. 


Edmund Winchester Con- 
verse, Jr., 85, Boston, Mass., 
cotton and wool broker, died 
Oct. 14 in New London, N. H. 
Mr. Converse retired from ac- 
tive business 15 years ago. 


Lacy H. Sellars, 68, died 
Oct. 29 in Greensboro, N. C. 
For the last 40 years he had 
been associated with the Cone 
Export & Commission Com- 
pany. During the last 33 years 
he had been an officer of the 
company, acting as second 
vice-president. Prior to hold- 
ing that office, he was secre- 
tary of the corporation. 


MAJ. CHARLES T. GRIFFITH, 
of Proctor & Schwartz, whos 
death was reported in this 
column last month. 


D. Hamp Morris, Jr., 58; 
president of Geneva (Ala.) Cot- 
ton Mills and a member of the 
partnership of Montgomery 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills and Bama 
Cotton Mills, Enterprise, Ala, 
died Nov. 26 in Geneva, Ala, 
He had been active in the in- 
dustry for many years and was 
president of the Alabama Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association. 


Elmo Murray Sellars, 66, 
Greensboro, N. C., for 30 
years with the Cone Export & 
Commission Co., until his re- 
tirement in 1939, died Oct. 23 
in Greensboro. He was a 
brother of Lacy H. Sellers, who 
died Oct. 29. 


Charles C. Van Stry, easter 
sales engineer of Cameron Ma- 
chine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
died recently. 


Patrick J. Barrett, 80, for 
12 years overseer of the Betk- 
shire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Inc., and for 25 years in the 
same post at Flint Mills, Fal 
River, Mass., died at his home 
in that city Nov. 10. He was 
a native of England and retired 
two years ago. For over 20 
years he was a member of the 
Fall River Park Commission. 


Thomas F. Keefe, 58, over 
seer of dyeing at the Sawyer 
branch of American Woolen 
Co., Dover, N. H., is dead 
He succeeded his father, John 
Keefe, as head of the mil 
department. 


Benjamin Few Zimmermat, 
71, for the last 28 years head 
of cotton departments of Dray- 
ton Mills and Spartan Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., and pre 
viously with Parker Cotton 
Mills Co., died recently. 


Walter J. Gibbons, 32, for 
about ten months with the 
Central Falls Mfg. Co., neat 
Asheboro, N. C., a_ branch 
of Burlington Mills Corp, 
Greensboro, doing time-studies, 
methods and standards, died 
Nov. 10. 
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“SPEEDI-DRI 


is the one, 


certain solution,” 
writes 


Albert E. Otto, General Manager, 
PUTNAM WOOLEN CORPORATION 


From our current flood of commendatory letters from users of 
SPEEDI-DRI, we quote from one written to us by Albert E. Otto 
of the Putnam Woolen Corporation, Putnam, Conn. : 


“SPEEDI-DRI is being used in our plant on all oily floors. After 
several years of trying out various methods of taking oil off the 
floors, we have reached the firm conviction that SPEEDI-DRI is 
the one, certain solution to this problem. We have used this 
product 100% for many months and it has worked to our com- 
plete satisfaction. I recommend it whole-heartedly.” 

And well you may, Mr. Otto, for you have plenty of company. 

Many textile plants now use SPEEDI-DRI to the exclusion of 

all other products for the following uses: 

(1) Preventing oil from seeping through floors onto workers 
below, by banking SPEEDI-DRI at the base of looms, 
around machine legs, and spreading it under mules. 

(2) Soaking up oil and grease from floors and machines in 
carding, spinning, weaving, and finishing rooms. 

(3) Providing an immediate non-skid surface. 

(4) Minimizing the fire hazard. 

(5) Increasing plant-visibility by light reflection. 

(6) Saving vital manpower. This becomes an incre asing problem. 

(7) Saving time and money. 

(8) Reducing slipping and falling accidents and, 
consequently, cutting insurance costs. 

(9) Improving worker-morale—especially 
among women. 

What a lot you get for your money when you 


buy SPEEDI-DRI! Want to try it—at our ex- 
pense? Write for a demonstration or a free 
sample. (If water or water-soluble oils are used, 


ly ask for SOL-SPEEDI-DRI.) 


SAVE 
~ 
MA = 


A priority-free product with unlimited 
supply. Adequate warehouse stocks in 
principal cities. Write us at once! 


T 
Olt, AND |! GREASE, ABSORBEN 


SUPPLIERS 


a ee me) 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
Mu a a 
eT 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


LTE 
REFINERS LUBRICATING CO. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Prompt Service from Warehouse Stocks in Leading Cities 


« 
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a abel to ease 


the Red Oil situation! 
USE 


TALL OIL 


Tall Oil is being used more and more in 
textile soaps because of existing shortages 
of Red Oil. 

Tall Oil is a domestic product derived 
from wood pulp in sufficient tonnages to 
assist immeasurably in extending Red Oil 
supplies. FDO 53 has now been in effect 
almost six months and because of the large 
demands for Red Oil in essential war work 
the remaining reduced supply is being 
strictly allocated. It is mot intended that 
Tall Oil should entirely replace Red Oil in 
your soap formulas but it is —— that 
it be used to extend Red Oil and thus per- 
mit Red Oil to continue its important work 
in the production of essential war products. 
Textile Manufacturers making their own 
soaps and Soapmakers specializing in tex- 
tile soaps should investigate the possibili- 
ties offered by Tall Oil. The range of analy- 
ses of both Liqro (crude) and Indusoil 
(refined) Tall Oils is as follows: 


- 


PHYSICAL DATA Liqro 


Sposite Seats 
RPE sscecee 0.97-0.99 0.96-0.98 
Pour point, not over, 


Indusoil CHEMICAL DATA Liqro Indusoll 


Acid Number 160-170 170-180 
Saponification Number 165-175 170-185 
Rosin Acids Number 80-90 63-71 


Viscosity — Saybolt 
Universal at 210 °F 


—Seconds 
Flash Point, °F 
Fire Point, °F 
Color 


Lovibond using half 
column— 
Vea more 

an 


350-380 


70 
40 
0.1 


lodine Number 
(wiJs) 140-150 
Ash—Less than, %.. 0.4 


ANALYSIS 


Fatty Acids, % 

Rosin Acids, % Calc. 
as Abietic 

Sterete, | aa Alco- 
hols, 


Samples and Literature Upon Request 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES 


DIVISION WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 


230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y 


35 E. Wacker Drive 748 Public Ledger Bidg, 


Chicago |, Illinois Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


844 Leader Bldg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 







































TOTS, 


RADIANT BURNER 


FOR 
TENTERS 
PALMERS 
RESIN CURING OVENS 
LOOP AND NET DRYERS 


SLASHERS — SINGEING MACHINES 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
455 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


, 5 
ET TEAL AL a Trae in 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
610 Herttord Rd Charlottc N. C 

















Since 1900 we have made high quality true- 
form oven-seasoned dye sticks for all standard 
machines. We can fill your needs today to 
meet any requirement. Write 


FRANK BAILEY Cedar Brook, N. J. 















PENETRANTS © DETERGENTS 


REPELLENTS © SOFTENERS 
FINISHES 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Cotton Mill News 


Bennettsville (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, which proposes to man- 
ufacture and deal in cotton, 
cotton fabrics, etc., has been 
incorporated with authorized 
capital of $100,000. E. H. 
Schulenberg is president; W. R. 
Crabtree and H. L. Swain, vice- 
presidents; Harold Mull, secre- 
tary; G. T. Bolingbroke, treas- 
urer; J. W. Rankin, assistant 
treasurer; G. T. Bolingbroke, 
assistant secretary. 

Bibb Mfg. Co. reports net 
profit for year ended Aug. 31, 
1943, of $2,172,096 after Fed- 
eral income taxes of $8,710,000 
and other charges. This com- 
pares with $2,593,473, after 
$10,807,292 for Federal taxes 
and reserve, in previous fiscal 
year. 

Carolina Textile Mills, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif., care of 
Norman Soibelman, 608 South 
Hill St., has been chartered 
with capital of $25,000 to 
manufacture of cotton special- 
ties. 

Collins & Aikman Corp., 
New York, N. Y., has pur- 
chased mill of Norwood 
(N. C.) Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turer of cotton yarns, and will 
improve and convert for new 
branch mill. 


Goodyear Decatur Mills, 
Decatur, Ala., subsidiary of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has begun erec- 
tion of new addition to local 
mill, to total about 140,000 sq. 
ft. of floor area, as previously 
reported, for which general con- 
tract recently was awarded to 
A. K. Adams Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Project has a_ high priority 
rating. Cost reported close to 
$1,000,000, with machinery. 


Goodyear Fabric Corp. has 
leased the property of the for- 
mer Nyanza Mills, Woon- 
socket, R. I., with option to 
purchase at $200,000. It is 
planned to operate the mill on 
a permanent basis. About 200 
workers, it is expected, will be 
employed. 

Hudson Lace & Embroidery 
Works, Inc., 506 34th St., 
Union City, N. J., has pur- 
chased a two-story industrial 
building on local site at 4100 
Hudson Blvd., and will use for 
expansion. 

International Braid Co., 
New York, N. Y. (with plants 
in Providence, R. I.), has pur- 
chased industrial building at 
245 Crooks Ave., Paterson, 
N. J., previously owned and 
used by U. S. Varnished Tile 
Co., approximating 25,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space, and will re- 
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model and equip for immedi- 
ate occupancy. 

Nu Batts Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., organized to manufac- 
ture cotton batting and kin- 
dred products, has leased local 
four-story industrial building 
at Moore and Siegel Sts., and 
will use for plant, providing 
facilities for extensive output. 


Pearl Mills, Boiling Springs, 
N. C., manufacturers of coarse 
yarns, recently acquired a build- 
ing for a new mill and will 
operate approximately 2,100 
spindles and auxiliary equip- 
ment. R. J. Woods, of Buffalo 
Mills, Waco, N. C., will be in 
charge of operations. 


Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., will convert part of 
lant of Charter Oak Stove & 
ange Co., St. Louis, recently 
acquired, for a cotton process- 
ing mill, for manufacture of 
insulation materials, a new line 
of production for company. 


Samoset Cotton Mills Corp., 
Talladega, Ala., was offered for 
sale as a going concern by a 
trustee in bankruptcy on Dec. 
‘5, 


Springs Cotton Mills, Eureka 
plant, Chester, S. C., are in- 
stalling 48 cards to speed up 
production. They are being 
transferred from a plant of the 
Springs Cotton Mills at Fort 
Mill, S. C. This plant is on 
100% war production. 


Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, 
Inc., Fayetteville, N. C., have 
plans under way for a postwar 
development program at mill, 
including facilities for  in- 
creased capacity and moderniza- 
tion of present plant. 


U. S. Rubber Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., has reconverted 
its local Fisk Cord Mills from 
duck manufacture to regular 
tire-cord manufacture, and will 
operate on a capacity schedule 
for latter material. Branch mill 
at Shelbyville, Tenn., similarly 
has reverted to regular tire cord 

roduction, as well as chafer 
abric manufacture. 


Wool Mill News 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y., now oper- 
ating at close to 80% for 
production of war materials, 
both at local mill and plant at 
Thompsonville, Conn., is per- 
fecting plans for reconversion 
of mills to regular production 
as soon as war is over, and such 
work will be carried out in a 
short period of time. 


Carleigh Mills Co. plant at 
Raleigh, N. C., is now occu- 
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and everywhere that Mary went...”’ 


* VERY WHERE” is not 
strictly true, of course, be- 
cause the trident truck that 

we refer to would hardly “follow 

her to school one day”. However, 
when Mary is working on the 

Automatic Spooler, this truck is 

almost as faithful as the lamb in 

our childhood poem. As Mary 
moves along, filling empty bobbin 
pockets, taking off full cheeses, 
and putting on starters, the truck 
is always by her side. It runs on 
ball bearing wheels on a track in 

the floor and a gentle push on a 

padded, spring-mounted bumper 


is all Mary has to give to nudge it 
along as she works. This truck car- 
ries two tridents, each of which 
will hold 15 full cheeses or start- 
ers. Also, it is the same height as 
the trident transfer table, so Mary 
can slide the full tridents off with- 
out any heavy lifting. . . . This is 
one of the many ways in which we 
took into consideration conven- 
ience for the operators when we 
designed the Automatic Spooler. 
And it is one of the reasons why 
operators on Automatic Spoolers 
are able to turn out more war 
goods, faster, with less effort. 


For Example... 


The following production fig- 
ures are taken from the spooler 
department of a mill now run- 
ning goods for war purposes: 
Count 

Ring 

Traverse 


Pounds per hour per Spooler 415 


Beams per cheese at 29,000 
yds. per Beam 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN 


| | ee Dee Gee ee | ee | ee 


PRAMINGCUAM, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Ii you have to meet Army 
Quartermaster Department speci- 
fications your fabrics will show a big 
improvement right down the line if you use 


DRUMMOND SOAP 


It's a high-body product of low alkali content... No filler of any 
kind . . . A high binding quality that results in minimum flocking 

. Saves on steam and water because it rinses easily and com- 
pletely . . . Better fulling and scouring . . . Leaves fabric perfectly 
clean with softest feel, better hand, brighter colors and whiter 
whites . . . Want to try it? Just write us today for a free working 
sample and test Drummond Soap on your own goods. 


If you can’t shoot Japs shoot the works 
—BUY MORE BONDS 


vofiasiiies 


a ; a a 
nc 9 b at 
205 South 2nd. St . ; 


TANGUAY 
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Camden, N.J 


TESTING PUTS YOU 
A STEP AHEAD 


With an adequate testing routine in purchasing, 
research, production and acceptance-inspection, you 
anticipate and eliminate many of the unusual manu- 


facturing difficulties of the current situation. Rely on 
the 60 models of *Scott 
Testers for tensile, hys- 
teresis, flexing, crepe- 
age, twist, etc., ete., in 
capacities from single 
hair to 1 ton. 


HENRY L. SCOTT C 





* Registered Trademark 


95 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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pied by the Premier Worsted 
Co., operating 4,800 spindles 
and 48 looms. Herbert Lawton 
is president of Premier Worsted 
and J. M. Shockley is plant 
superintendent. 

ik lmvale Worsted Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass., has work under 
way on one-story addition, for 
which general contract recently 
was let to A. L. Phelps Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Goodall Worsted Co. re- 
ports net profit after charges for 
fiscal year ended July 31, 1943, 
of $690,510, compared with 
$1,258,311 for preceding fiscal 
year. 


Huntingdon (Ont.) Woolen 
Mills, Ltd., recently organized, 
is reported planning new 
one-story mill, estimated to cost 
close to $50,000, with equip- 


ment. 


Livingston Worsted Mills, 


Holyoke, Mass., have work un- 
der way on one-story addition, 
for which general contract re- 
cently was awarded to Casper 
Ranger Construction Co., Hol- 
yoke. 

Madison Spinning Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., has taken over 
four-story mill at Emerald and 
Westmoreland Sts., formerly 
used by Ellis Hosiery Co., and 
will occupy for expansion in 
storage and distribution depart- 
ments. Structure totals about 
40,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
and was purchased for a re- 
ported sum of $20,000. 


Merril) (Wis.) Woolen 
Mills plans to double its pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Murray Worsted Spinning 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I., re- 
cently organized with capital 
of 100 shares of stock, no par 
value, plans operation of a local 
mill. New company is headed 
by J. Warner Murray, Woon- 
socket; and Francis P. Smith, 
Woonsocket. 


Rayon & Silk 
Mill News 


American Real Silk, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif., care of 
Verle N. Fry, 215 West 6th 
St., Los Angeles, attorney and 
representative, has been in- 
corporated with capital of 
$500,000, to.operate a silk and 
rayon throwing mill. Location 
of proposed mill has not been 
announced. R. M. Anderson is 
one of incorporators. 

American Viscose Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., will carry 
out expansion in rayon mills at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., and Lew- 
istown, Pa., for increased out- 
put in weaving and twisting di- 
visions. Available floor space 
will be used for installation of 
additional equipment. Project 
will have a priority rating from 
WPB. 


Amoskeag-Lawrence Mills, 
Inc., Manchester, N. H., had 2 
spectacular fire which caused 
widespread damage throughout 
three floors recently. The blaz« 
was believed to have started in 
the picker room. 


Atlantic Rayon Corp., Provi 
dence, R. I., through its presi 
dent, Royal Little, is reported 
to have concluded arrange 
ments for purchase of plant of 
Nemasket Mill Division of 
Hoosac Mills Corp., Taunton, 
Mass., and will continue pro 
duction of spun rayon yarns, 
as heretofore. 


Barnert Mills, Paterson, 
N. J., a silk: manufacturing 
plant has been bought by 
Commercial Associates, Inc. for 


$75,000. 


FE. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Rayon Division, Ampt- 
hill, near Richmond, Va. (pre- 
viously reported), has con- 
tracted with Defense Plant 
Corp., Washington, D. C., for 
financing in amount of $2,750,- 
000, for expansion at mill. It 
is understood that work, now 
being placed under way, will 
cost about this sum instead of 
larger amount, previously 
noted. 

Enton Fabrics Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., recently chartered 
with capital of $50,000, plans 
operation of a rayon fabric mill 
in this vicinity. New company 
is headed by Woodworth L. 
Carpenter and James F. Arm 
strong, North Providence. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., 
plans the transfer of its entire 
cloth division to the Coving- 
ton, Va., plant, as the latest 
action in the rearrangement and 
expansion of company facilities. 


International Rayon Yarns, 
Inc., Hoboken, N. J., will 
build a new boiler house at 
mill, for which general contract 
recently was let to Austin Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, reported to 
cost close to $50,000, with 
equipment. 


North American Rayon 
Corp., Elizabethton, Tenn., 
plans expansion in mill for in 
crease of about 5,000,000 Ib. 
yearly in high- tenacity rayon 
yarn 7 for tire-cord serv- 
ice, including additional build 
ings and installation of equip 
ment. Project is scheduled for 
completion in about six months 
and will have a priority rating 
from WPB. Cost reported in 
excess of $2,000,000. 


Paterson, N. J.—Sales of 
mill peewts have been made 
as follows: Helvetia Mills and 
Gordon Mill to Paterson Hel- 
vetra Mill Properties, Inc. Four 
other properties were in process 
of being transferred to Paterson 
Strange Mill Properties, Inc., 
formed by the same incorpora- 
tors: The Granite Mill, Strange 
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Especially developed for textiles, to give extra 
protection, greater beauty and serviceability to cot- 
ton, linen, natural silk, rayon, cellulose acetate and 
wool—in short to textile articles of all kinds, from 

aprons to uniforms. 

Colacet, a concentrated wax emulsion, imparts an 
unusually high degree of water repellency to any 
fabric on which it is used, but it does more. 
It makes it spot resistant, stain and perspiration 

resistant, too. It adds a rich-looking sheen to 

the surface. It enables the fabric to more effec- 
tively resist wrinkling and wilting. 

Colacet is colorless, odorless. Will not change 
the texture of the finished fabric. Will not 
harm either the skin or the most delicate 
material. Write today for complete tech- 

nical information. 


*Colacet conforms to Quartermaster Corps Tentative Spe- 
cifications P.Q.D. No. 115b dated November 19, 1942 


ALFRED W, CAYLEDON 
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ARLINGTON MILLS 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


7 
MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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NONQUITT MILLS 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Simplified DESIGN 
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NOTE 


This advertisement is to re- 
mind you to include South- 
worth Humidifiers in your 
after-the-war plans. Frank- 
ly, we are 100% on war 
work and cannot make hu- 
midifiers at the present 
time. 






Flexible POWER 
Better EVAPORATION 
More sensitive CONTROL 








Experienced textile men who know the 
merits of previous models of Southworth 
Humidifiers have found improvements in 
Model D that make it even more reliable 
and efficient. 

Extreme sensitivity of control, and an 
“airplane propeller” type fan for greater 
evaporation, are two outstanding fea- 
tures. 















THE SOUTHWORTH MACHINE Co. 





PORTLAND MAINE 
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Mill, Dunlop Mills, Nos. 1 and 
2. It is said that the principals 
in the purchase are Sol and Les- 
ter Entin and H. W. Becker. 
About 750,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space is involved and about 
$481,000. 

Tubize Chatillon Corp., 
New York, N. Y., with mills at 
Rome, Ga., and Hopewell, Va., 
has arranged for change of 
name to Tubize Rayon Corp. 

Myra Mills has begun opera- 
tions at Gastonia, N. C., mak- 
ing coarse numbers rayon blend 
yarns for the weaving trade. 
Myra R. Carter and A. Dewey 
Carter own the mill as a part- 
nership. 


Knitting Mill News 


Allied Knitting Co., Bel- 
mont, N. C., is a new Company 
which will manufacture knitted 
materials for underwear. Ike E. 
Howe is owner. There will be 
an initial machinery set-up of 
10 machines. It was scheduled 
to get into operation by Dec. 1. 


Belmont, N. C.—A_ large 
plant to make women’s fine 
seamless Nylon hosiery will be 
built at Belmont, N. C., “as 
soon after the war as possible,” 
according to Charles T. Stowe, 
secretary-treasurer of the Bel- 
mont Hosiery Mills, Inc. 

Derby Sportswear Co., Her- 
kimer, N. Y., has opened a 
branch at Utica, N. Y., on 
Catharine St., operating as the 
Kordeen Mfg. Co. 


High Rock Knitting Co., 
Philmont, N. Y., has been re- 
organized acceptably to the 
U. S. District Court at Utica, 
N. Y., and it is out of the 
hands of T. R. Briggs, receiver. 
The common stock in the new 
company goes to Susquehanna 
Mills. 

Judith Hosiery Co., Niota, 
Tenn.—Boyd Wilkins, receiver, 
is said to have recommended 
liquidation of this company. 

Powell Knitting Mills Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will occupy 
about 20,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space in local building at 248 
McKibben St., for increased 
production. Space was recently 
secured under lease. 

Sox, Inc., Mount Gilead, 
N. C., is a newly organized 
concern, which will buy, sell 
and deal in hosiery of all kinds. 
Authorized capital is $100,000, 
with $400 subscribed by D. A. 
Bruton, Lee Johnson, C. D. 
McLeod, all of Mount Gilead, 
and G. V. Richardson, of Star, 
N. C. 

W. & W. Hosiery Mills, 
Kernersville, N. C., which was 
recently established by Hugh 
Warren and his brother, L. F. 
Warten, formerly of Durham, 
is now running on three shifts. 
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Rufus D. Wilson, Inc., Bur- 
lington, N. C., has taken over 
plant of Shenandoah (Va.) 
Knitting Mills, recently pur- 
chased, and will continue opera- 
tion as new branch mill. 
W. W. Sharp, Jr., formerly 
general manager of Siler City 
(N. C.) Hosiery Mill of Mock- 
Judson-Vochringer, Inc., will be 
in charge of production at ac- 
quired mill, as well as other 
plants of company 


Processing Plant 
News 

Fabric Processing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, care of Kus- 


ser, Gorman & Davis, Hickox 
Bldg., Cleveland, attorneys and 


representatives, was recently 
chartered. 

Emest Gsell and Joseph 
Newman, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


have leased space in local in- 
dustrial building at 248-74 Mc- 
Kibben St., and will equip and 
occupy for new textile print 
works. 


Independent Screen Print 
Corp., New York, N. Y., care 
of Charles Steinglass, 305 
Broadway, New York, attorney 
and representative, have been 
organized with capital of $20,- 
000, to operate a local textile 
print works. 


Lambert Textile Printing 
Co., Passaic, N. J., has plans 
under advisement for proposed 
rebuilding of portion of mill, 
recently destroyed by fire with 
loss reported in excess of $100,- 
000, including equipment. 

Lanett Bleachery & Dye 
Works, West Point, Ga., re- 
ports for the year ended Aug. 
28, 1943, a net profit of $580,- 
903, after all charges, includ- 
ing taxes of $1,673,000 and a 
reserve for contingencies of 
$169,560. This compares with 
net a year ago of $704,303, 
after taxes of $1,807,000 and 
$220,000 reserve. 


Ottary Textiles, Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C., has been formed 
with authorized capital of 
$100,000 to manufacture and 
convert textiles. H. J. Hayns- 
worth, Jr., is president-treas- 
urer; Paul Farmer, secretary. 

River Point (R. I.) Finish- 
ing Co., a new organization, 
is now active on finishing wool- 
ens and worsteds. Maurice 
Guerin is president and Charles 
Montague, treasurer. John 
Lyons, Jr., formerly of Worum 
bo Mfg. Co., is superintendent. 


Textile Processing Co 


W oonsocket, R. I., has filed no- 
tice of organization to operate 
a dye and bleach works in this 
vicinity. Lawrence A. 
190 Woodland Rd., 
socket, is one of heads. 
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MILDEW INHIBITORS 


for various types of cotton cloth and yarn 
non-toxic —non-irritating 


FUNGICIDE M: a single product combining a 
mildew inhibitor and water repellent for pro- 
ducing a mildewproof water repellent finish 
on insect netting, tapes, sheeting, webbing, 
thread, etc., in one operation. 


FUNGICIDE PG: for mildewproofing duck, 
plied-yarns, etc., by the two bath method. 


AQUAROL*: produces a water repellent fin- 
ish on uniform cloth, overcoatings and other 
military fabrics ...— may be used in a single 
bath treatment with Fungicide GM to impart 
water repellency and mildew resistance to 
cottons . -- — also used in single bath with 
Arko Fire Retardant to produce water repel- 
lency and fire resistance. 


FUNGICIDE GM: used in conjunction with 
water repellents in a one bath treatment to 
mildewproof cottons and impart a water re- 
pellent finish. 


FUNGICIDE A: a mildewproofer for cloth 


coating processes ---— used directly in the 


vinyl resin solution. 


ARKO FIRE RETARDANT: for flameproofing 


uniform cloth, tentage, felts, etc. 


CULOFIX L*: used as an after treatment in 
last rinse to prevent color bleeding in water 


of direct dyed cotton or rayon. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


Established 40 years 


DECEMBER, 1943 





How PRECIPITRON works 


Tests show 99',°/, of dirt removed 
by Electric Air Cleaning 


While there are many other methods of removing dirt from the 
air in textile mills, none approaches the efficiency of electrical 
air cleaning. Blackness Tests—newest and most accurate means of 
determining air cleaning efficiency—show that Precipitron, the 
Westinghouse Electric Air Cleaner, removes more than 90% of 
ALL particles down to 1/250,000 of.an inch in diameter (or on 
a weight basis, 9914% of all the dirt). 


Uncleaned air, from intake. 


In making these tests, air is taken from the intake and exhaust 
sides of an installed air cleaning unit and passed through separate 
chambers containing small pieces of porous paper. The dirt in the 

‘air adheres to this paper—and upon completion of the test, the 
difference in “blackness” between the two pieces is determined, 


rnhiniatiadi Miah ake. providing an accurate measure of the air cleaner’s efficiency. 
Large particles eliminated. 


The three circles at the left are representative of the results 
obtained. While ordinary air cleaners do remove a lot of dirt, they 
permit from 12 to 30 times as much dirt to get through into the circu- 
lating air as an electric air cleaner. This accounts for Precipitron 
being consistently chosen for those installations where really 


clean air is of vital importance. And for many other installations, 


lectrically-cleaned air. saa : ‘ 
Be cjin: pnt sniasenlaelm too, due to its high efficiency and low operating cost. 


‘ Today, in many progressive mills, Precipitron 
wearing ano SOONG wie Ceaner =~ S Electric Air Cleaning protects thread, yarn and cloth 
; from damaging dirt and soot. By preventing dirt 
streaks, it has helped boost production. 

Someday, in the not too distant future, Precipitron 
equipment will again be available for use in this 
industry. For full information on its installation and 
advantages, write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC 


Cross section of Precipitron installation in typical air conditioning duct. 
*Trade-mark registered in U. S. A, 


Westinghouse Precipitron 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVFRYWHERE 


Tune in on John Charles Thomas, NBC, Sundays, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T. 
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Cotton Rolls 

Cotton and Woo! Rolls 
Combination Rolls 
Husk Rolls 

Paper Rolls 

Chasing Calenders 
Embossing Rolls 
Friction Calenders 
Rolling Calenders. 





Schreiner Calenders 
-Sille@alenders*:” , 
Embossing Calenders : 
Cloth Pilers 
Water Mangles 
Dye Padders 
Squeezers 
Washers 
Automatic Winders 


“Mullen Testers 





The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company ||: 


A. Erland Goyette, Owner 


hic 
== ity 
PETERBOROUGH = ——2) NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(F 
Established 1831 
Noone’s Standard Roller Cloths 
Insist on Noone’s Standard Roller Cloths for your Spinning Rolls. Noone’s have 
been Standard since 1831. - 
Restilts and costs are what count most. 
Use Noone’s Roller Cloth and be assured of a Strong Round uniform yarn, the P 
best obtainable. Eventual cost, less than any other covering. 
Good spinning can always be obtained when Noone’s Roller Cloth is used, as it 
is the properly built Cloth,—has the correct cushion and consistency, and uniform 
gauge. 
Noone’s is best by test. 
En 


Many materials have been used for Spinning Roll Covering in years past, 
but have eventually been discarded in favor of the dependable Woolen Roller 
Cloth and Leather. A 


Do not be misled, put your faith in the good Old American Products: Noone’s 
Roller Cloth and Leather. If in doubt, allow us to demonstrate the superiority 
of our Roller Cloth and a leather cot. 





WM 
Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloths, Noone’s Clearer Cloths. re 
Noone’s are the Pioneers in Mechanical Cloth Manufacturing in America. fo 
° m 
WILLIAM R. NOONE & COMPANY Bc 
Selling Agents 

ARNOLD T. MALONE, Manager 

105 Washington Street Boston, Mass -— 
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Manufacturers of 


The Reiner line of textile 
equipment. For 40 years 
it has represented the 
highest standards of qual- 
ity and performance. 


Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines 


« 
Auto Heelers 
* 
Tricot Machines 


High Speed 
Warping Machines 
(Full width and sectional) 


e 
Magazine Creels 
at 
Jack Creels 


Thread Tensions 
(Counterbalanced & Disc) 


Kay Loom Machines 


Raschel Machines 


° 


Automatic 
Embroidery Machines 


Automatic Bobbin- 
Winding Machines 


We carry an ample 
reserve supply of 
replacement parts 
for all REINER equip- 
ment now in textile 
mill operation. 
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JACK CREEL 


400 End—About 16 ft. long by 5 ft. wide 


CREELS BUILT IN SECTIONS 
AND IN ANY LENGTH 
This small unit allows drawoff over end for cotton, 


woolen, worsted and rayons from either paper or wooden 
cones (8.25 cone pitch) or spools. 


The Jack Creel is built 10 cones high staggered. It is 
equipped with heavy duty spindles, special cone holders, 
chrome plated Disc Tensions, porcelain eyelets in the 
front frame and with or without electrical stop motion. 
Mounted on casters, the Jack Creel is easily movable. 


We are in a position to build warpers and creels subject 
to priority rating. Write for more complete information. 


Ten minutes from Times 
Square or Penn Bus Sta- 


tion Via Lincoln Tunnel 


Telephones—Union 7-0502 
7-0503 
7-0504 
7-0505 


169 





AUTOMATIC TRAVELING SPINDLE WINDING 


Si seisetancetiyes ats 


ata had a 


Twisting direct from large 5 to 6 pound cheeses 
up to 30’s cotton yarn is rapidly replacing older sys- 
tems of double end packages or beams. 


Yarn supply in creel is much greater giving a long run be- 
tween sets 


The entire investment of doublers or warpers is saved 
No doubling or warping labor 

No waste made on doubling or warping 

Even tension on the two or more ends 


Less drop ply 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON. N. H. 
Southern Representative, L. S. LIGON, Greenville, S. C. 
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Our STORY IN PICTURES 


v 


, LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD 


%* Within fifty-six pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated is as much of 
the story of the adaptability, 
economy and efficiency of over- 
head handling with AMERICAN 
MONORAIL EQUIPMENT that 
can be told without personal 
consultation. 


If you are interested in produc- 
ing more war material and at the 
same time preparing for post- 
war activities, do two things. 
First, send for American Mono- 
Rail Picture Book, see how this 
equipment is efficiently serving 
hundreds of handling jobs. Sec- 
ond, send for the American 
MonoRail Engineer to show you 
additional advantages to your 
individual problem. Write for 
your copy today! 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. fteveiano 7, onto 
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nny I and Reliable Sewte 


NATIONAL AND KARBATE CARBON AND GRAPHITE PRODUCTS 


TRADE-MARK TRADE-MARK 


are extremely versatile and readily adapted to the con- 

struction of equipment of conventional design as well 
as special equipment of new design. 

Outstanding performance and economies, along with 

ae Pees ee Sige simplification of design, are made possible by the 

following unique and advantageous combination of 

physical and chemical properties offered by these 


materials. 


ee 


Resistance to severe thermal shock * No deformation 
at high temperatures * Not wet by molten metals — 
no sticking * Mechanical strength maintained at 
high temperatures * No reaction with most acids, 
alkalies and solvents—no contamination *’ High 
rate of heat transfer (Graphite and graphite base “Kar- 
bate” products) * Low rate of heat transfer (Carbon 
and carbon base ““Karbate” products) * Low thermal 
expansion *’ Good electrical conductivity * Self- 
lubricating * Available in impervious grades 
Sethe tf ammend ene Available in highly permeable (porous carbon and 

reaction tower ' graphite) grades * Easily machined and fabricated. 


Headers for heat 
exchanger 


Practically any design can be machined or fabricated 
from available stock in the form of beams, blocks, slabs, 
brick, plates, round and rectangular rods, tubes and 
cylinders, pipe, fittings, valves, tower sections and 
tower accessories. 

Special shapes or forms can be molded or extruded 
when quantity justifies. 

The illustrations show only a few of the many diversi- 
fied applications of these products. " 


Write for descriptive literature 


47’ high all-carbon electrostatic ; Return bend 
precipitator : iS cooling coil 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
CARBON PRODUCTS DIVISION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
General Offices: 30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
Branch Sales Offices New York - Pittsburgh - Chicago - St. Lovis - San Francisco 
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Keep quality on all front 


FOR 








Sam demands Quality dyes fo, 

his figh ting forces. But millions of men 
omen on the home front, includ- 

ing war workers, want fast-color cloth- 


ing too—colors that will] serve 


a long 
and usefy] life, 


Dyestuffs D 
elaware. 


Keep on Buying War Bonds 
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Du Pont 


DIMENSIONAL SEEIN 


Speeds Victory Today... 
... Lights the Way to a Brighter, Safer Tomorrow 


In many a plant today, Three Dimensional See- 
ing is working for victory. This scientifically 
planned method of salvaging waste light with 
paint is doing its share in raising production 
levels. 

What is Three Dimensional Seeing? First, us- 
ing colors selected to reflect light, improve visi- 
bility. Then, using colors to enable the operator 
to distinguish the material from the machine 
readily. Last, using colors to highlight dangerous 
moving parts of the machine. 

Wherever it is used, workers—espe- 
cially novices—enjoy better vision, 


work faster, more accurately. The hazard of ac- 
cidents is cut to a minimum. And that intangible 
—employee morale—is raised. 

Important as this wartime job may be, it is 
the post-war possibilities of Three Dimensional 
Seeing that capture the imagination. In the 
world—the better world—that is sure to come, 
this contribution to efficiency, to safety, and to 
a better manufacturing environment 
holds a rich promise for the future. et 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours ix 
& Co.(Inc.), Finishes Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


sere Se RE 

EVERY 
MINUTE 
COUNTS 


RE6. u. 5. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU PONT PAINTS 


FOR FACTORY MAINTENANCE AND MODERNIZATION 
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ALL QUIET 


on the Operating & Maintenance Fronts 





Th tha” 
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with WHITNEY SILENT CHAINS 






greater area, both on the inside 
and outside of the chain bushing. 








i ES EMM PLT TST Ie RTE Aho e Tee enh ed TET eae This means extra margin of re- 

It’ s oaly half the story, to, say ‘that these Whitney sistance to aia and overloads, greater stamina to 
Chain ‘Drives are silent in operation. They’re equally stand up under non-stop operation in war production 
silent in another way... make no frequent calls for mills. That’s why Whitney Silent Chains have been 
Maintenance and adjustments. For extra strength and standard for years on more than 20 leading makes of 
extra life are built into Whitney Chains first by alloy- textile machines . .. and why it is directly to your in- 
armored steels . . . then by Whitney’s exclusive double- terest to see that they are standard on all the machines 








bearing design which distributes the load over 50% 


THE WHITNEY CHAIN & MFG. CO., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
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you’re making and operating. 
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No “‘softies”, these “‘Unbrako” Self-Locking Hollow Set Screws! Made 
tough at the start, they’re hardened to “‘stand the gaff’ and possess 
almost unbelievable strength, as proved by actual physical tests. 
What's more, they defy the menace of vibration and will not work 
loose of their own accord. When tightened as usual, the knurls dig 
: ay in and loek automatically. Yet they can be readily removed with a 
Self Locking wrench and used over and over again any number of times. Avail- 


a ~ able in all sizes from No. 4 to 114” diameter. Remember the name 
. HOLLOW SET SCREWS | be sure to specify “Unbrako” on your next order. 


a Knurling of Socket Screws originated with ‘‘Unbrake" yeors ogo. 


Lig SORT MOE eR 


-. 


OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 571 + BRANCHES: BOSTON + DETROIT « INDIANAPOLIS « CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO 


476 
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In this installation of flaking rolls, the gas 
flames inside the machines created enough 
heat to injure belts of natural rubber. The 
Gates Field Engineer recommended Gates 
V-Belts of special synthetic rubber. In hun- 
dreds of installations, under severe condi- 
tions of heat and oil, actual records show 
that the Gates special synthetic belt is out- 
wearing any natural rubber belt by as 
much as 230%. 













He Can Tell You Whether You Need... . 
© Synthetic Rubber v-Beits © Cotton Cord v-seits 


© Steel Cable v-seits © Static-Safety v-seits 
© Rayon Cord v-setts 












Made 
yssess 


Whenever a drive in your plant appears to 
be wearing belts out faster than it should—just 
pick up your phone and call the Gates Field 


Engineer. 


Ee —— 


can quickly diagnose any trouble you are having. 
In most cases he can correct that trouble very 
easily and without recourse to using V-Belts of 
special structure. 


There are, however, countless drives where 
V-Belts having special characteristics will prove to 
be the most efficient and economical that you can 
use. 


The flaking rolls, pictured above, are a 
case in point. For more than five years now, 


cations show that, under severe conditions 
of heat and oil, these special synthetic belts 
are wearing 2 times to 214 times as long as 
any belt of natural rubber. 


There are other types of drives on which V- 
Belts with load-carrying members composed of 
flexible steel cables—or of rayon cords — will 
prove to be the most desirable application. 
Again, a Static-Safety V-Belt may best fit your 


special needs. 


In any case, the wisest move you can make 
is to phone your Gates Field Engineer. Your tele- 
phone directory will give you his number. He 
will put all of his specialized knowledge and ex- 
perience at your disposal—and he will always rec- 


tests. Gates has been making special synthetic V- ommend the practice that will be most efficient 
al Belts—and the records in hundreds of appli- and economical for you. 
is dig 4312. 


vith a 


Avail- 
name 










THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


ATES”’:c: ORI 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 
549 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building 999 South Broadway 
Ye CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S$. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 
507 Builders’ Building 104 West Washington Street 738 C. GS. National Bank Building 









NCISCO 
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... Dut apparatus like this proves Alcoa Aluminum Alloys before you put them to work 


You want to be certain that the construction 
materials you are selecting for use can stand 
up under corrosive conditions. Well, here’s a 
machine, in constant use at Aluminum Re- 
search Laboratories, which exposes Aluminum 
Alloys to various kinds of corrosive liquids. 

Dozens of samples are tested simultaneously; 
different alloys in various forms, extrusions, 
castings. rolled shapes and sheet. Stressed and 
unstressed pieces are placed side by side. At 
regular intervals, the machine “dunks” them 
into the liquids to be encountered in service, 
then pulls them out. A housing (not shown 


here) around the machine makes it pos- 


ALCOA 


sible to keep atmospheres at temperatures and 
humidities simulating service conditions. 

Day after day this test goes on, until we 
can say—“There’s the Alcoa Aluminum Alloy 
best suited to your job.” 

This pre-testing, like dozens of other 
similar services available to Alcoa’s cus- 
tomers, helps account for the better per- 
formance of Alcoa Aluminum when it gets 
on a job. It’s another reason why those 
postwar specifications you’re writing should 
read, “ALCOA ALUMINUM”. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM 
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G-E LIGHTING RESEARCH TAKES A LOOK 
AT YOUR POST-WAR WEAVE ROOM 


F your textile mills don’t have modern lighting like 

this now, you are probably planning to have it after 
the war. For one lesson that has come out of today’s 
urgent war production programs is that good lighting 
pays for itself in better, more efficient production, 
fewer rejects, and better employee morale. Tomorrow, 
lighting costs will be even more important to you than 


Before Pearl Harbor, this textile company—one of whose 
weave rooms is shown here — had used fluorescent lighting 
with G-E Mazda F lamps over a 9-months’ period in four states. 








B 2 
PLAN OF AREA t 


otcieieess 
_Scale-feet 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


they are today. And that’s where G-E Mazda lamps will 
heip. For General Electric research has been constant- 
ly at work improving these lamps to provide more 
light at lower cost. Tomorrow you'll be able to 
have better light and more light at lower cost than 
ever before with General Electric Mazda lamps... 
the kind that are “made to stay brighter longer.” 


yk uM ef wt 


In that time the company received substantial benefits includ- 
ing: (1) An increase in weaving efficiency on automobile 
fabrics from 81% to 84%; (2) A decrease of 22% in defects 
and mending vata (3) An increase in weaving efficiency on 
another type of auto fabric from 83% to 87.7%; (4) A de- 
crease of 25 % in mending costs (same looms and same yarns 
being used in every instance); (5) A jump in lighting efficiency 
from 18 to 40 footcandles, and (6) An increase in mill opera- 
tives’ earnings through easier, quicker, and better production. 


oe oNGER 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Heur the General Electric radio programs: "The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday, 10 p.m., EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news every weekday, 6:45 p.m., EWT, CBS 
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PRODUCTION MoonTs! 


% Use Lewellen Variable-Speed Motor Pulleys on your 
fixed-speed machines. Use them where space is limited or 
where it is neither necessary nor practical to use Lewellen 
Transmissions. Watch production INCREASE as you have 
the exact speed needed to meet production requirements. 
Sizes for all motor horsepower and speeds from frac- 
tional to7'2 hp. Speed range 3 tol for ail pulley sizes. 
(One size has a speed range of 2% to 1.) 


Look at these features and you’ll wonder why a 
Lewellen costs no more than other standard pulleys 


1. The adjustment of the motor and pulley is a 
straight line motion. The belt travels on a fixed cen- 
ter line. The machine shaft pulley need be no wider than 
the belt. Changing speed does not twist nor curl the belt, 
nor change the center line of the belt. A sheave or narrow, 
flat pulley may be used on driven shaft. 


2. The machined disc hub and enclosing cap provide a 
concentric damped spring mounting. Constant torque 
performance is obtained, even under irregular load 
conditions. 


3. The pulley is accurately machined to fit the diam- 
eter, length and keyway dimensions of the motor 
standard shaft. Two set screws are included. 


4. Pressure lubrication reaches all bearing surfaces 
through a single Alemite fitting. All working parts, in- 
cluding the spring, are enclosed for safety and protection. 
The grease stays in—the dirt stays out. 


LEWELLEN MANUFACTURING Co., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 





i 


TRANSMISSIONS | 7 
MOTOR PULLEYS | 


\ 





| 
| 
* Lewellen knows speed control | 


CAN 
SOLVE 


Factoring 





| POST WAR PROBLEMS 


Credit checking will become more 
and more difficult after the war 
due to changing economic con- 


ditions. 


Likewise the need for more work- 
ing capital to increase production 
and sales in order to meet com- 


petition will be necessary. 


With nearly ninety years of serv- 
ice to Manufacturers, Merchants 
and Selling Agents, we offer a 
plan to relieve credit and finan- 


cial worries. 


James Talcott, Inc. 


1854 FACTORS 1943 


225 Fourth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 


Southern Corres pondent 


Clarence Knowles, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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EQUIPMENT INSTALLED during World War |. 


aT TRA Vn 11) Geren OnE Ore 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY Co. 


miLwAUKEE * WIS 


December 29, ae 


International Nickel Co-, Inc. 


Wall Street 
oo york, New York 
C.J. Bianowicz 


Attention: Mre Code ST” 


pear Mr. Bienowic2$ 


t 
We are pleased ” — a aa 
: ur Monel-me bye to tw 
° pany twenty 
in daily services 


Very truly yours, 
F HOSIERY 00. 


Twenty-five years is a long time for a dye machine to This long, trouble-free service of Monel equipment 


work ... steadily. has special importance in days like this, when repair 


But not too long, if the machine is made of MONEL. parts and service are so hard to get. 


Monel machines put in service by Holeproof Hosiery 
25 years ago are at work today, as the letter repro- 
duced here testifies. 


Now, all new Monel output goes to the armed forces. 
After victory, this durable, corrosion-resistant metal 


will be available again for fine textile equipment. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
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New! Universal 


at can go hy Fibre Cutter 


eMakes 500 to 20,000 
5 knife cuts per minute. Han- 
dies 4 to 8 tops or equiva- 
| gw | lent simultaneously. 


eFor cutting Rayon, Silk, 
Wool, Flax, Jute, Cotton, 
other Fibres—Wet or Dry. 


Practically anything! Huge 
pieces of machinery weighing eWith 4 interchangeable 
25 plete pe be cutter heads produces full 
shipped by EXPRESS, when 

re range of fibres, from Flock 


eC to 8” length. 
This is an improved machine, accurate, flexible, highly produce 
tive ... for wet or dry cutting. Features include Self-sharpening 
Knives, Tension Release for Feed, Hand-wheel 
adjustments while operating, Ball Bearings, 
Balanced Heavy-duty Cutter Heads, Enclosed 
Motor, Clutch for quickly stopping feed rolls, 
Variable-speed drive synchronized with feed, 
and others. Fully described in Bulletin 42-FC. 


F. J. STOKES MACHINE COMPANY 
6004 Tabor Road Olney P. O. Phila., Pa. 


F your shipment can go by rail, it can usually go by 
I AIR EXPRESS, providing it fits into an Airline Transport 
(when oversized, the shipment can often be dis-assembled 
into smaller units). 


No special packing is needed, either. In fact, the careful 
handling so typical of air ExpREss eliminates the need for 
expensive cases or massive crates. Consequently when you 
pack for AIR EXPRESS, pack compactly —thus reducing 
weight and shipping cost. And for fastest delivery — ship 
when ready — as early in the day as possible. 


This 3-mile-a-minute service is available direct to more 
than 350 U.S. cities and to scores of foreign countries. 


AIR EXPRESS RATES REDUCED 
As a result of the great volume of Air Express traffic created 
by wartime demands and the increased efficiency developed 
to satisfy these demands... Air Express rates within the 


4 DEPENDABLE 


United States have been substantially reduced, in some 


instances as much as ]2!2%, depending on the weight of 
the shipment and the distance it moves. Consequently, 
shippers nationwide are now saving an average of 104% 
on air cargo costs. 
ASK for our new 1943-44 CALENDAR-BLOTTER. Write to 
Dept. PR-13, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Gers there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 





How do you feel about the 
product you use and those 
who make it? 


Can you depend on them? 


Give STERLING a chance. 


Southern Representatives 
GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894 Greenville, S$. C. 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 Spartanburg, S. C. 


_ SUPPLY CO. 


Box Grandview, Texas 
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General Purpose Steels 


Our business is to help you keep 
war production moving, so if you 
need steel we'll get it to you in a 
hurry if at all possible—subject, 
of course, to priority restrictions. 
We can’t always fill all requests 
because of material shortages, but 
a call to us has solved many a sup- 
ply problem. If you need steel, 
steel products, machinery orequip- 
ment, try us. Write, phone or wire 
our nearest warehouse. You will 
get prompt, courteous attention. 


We Welcome Inquiries 
On National Emergency 
Alloy Steels 


These new steels have made it pos 
sible to meet many critical condi 
tions imposed by the shortage of 
strategic alloys. They have given 
satisfactory results—in fact, have 
sometimes performed even bette 
than the steels previously used. 

We'll gladly assist you in deter- 
mining the grades best suited to 
your needs. Get in touch with our 
nearest warehouse. 


great abrasion or corrosion 


trodes. 
tion. AC or D¢ 
We 


will send you full 


electrodes available. 


Get Extra Service 
From Your Equipment 


Do you find equipment wearing out in areas subject to 
while the rest of the equip- 
ment is still in good shape? You can prevent this pre- 
mature breaking-down of equipment 
and metal—by depositing a tough, wear-resisting surface 
over such areas with Bergstrom Hard Surfacing Elec- 


save time, money 


These electrodes are easy to use. Applied in any posi- 
, with freedom from porosity. Freedom 
from scale eliminates brushing and chipping. 


Write for Free Information 
information, including an 
outline of the purposes of each of the six types of 


Send for FREE copy of our new Stock List and Reference Book 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO (90), 
BALTIMORE (3), 
BOSTON (34), 


1319 Wabansia Ave., P.O. Box MM 
Bush & Wicomico Sts., P. O. Box 2036 
176 Lincoln St., Allston, P. O. Box 42 


CLEVELAND (14), 1394 E. 39th St., 
MILWAUKEE (1), 4027 West Scott St., P. O. Box 2045 
NEWARK (1),N.J., Foot of Bessemer St., P. O. Box 479 


PITTSBURGH(12), 1281 Reedsdale St., N. S. 


ST. LOUIS (3), 
TWIN CITY, 


21st & Gratiot Sts., 


2545 University Ave., St. Paul (4), Minn. Teletype STP. 154 


Teletype CG. 605 BRUnswick 2000 
Teletype BA. 183 GlLmore 3100 
Teletype BRTN. 10 STAdium 9400 
Teletype CV. 153 HEnderson 5750 
Teletype MI 587 Mitchell 7500 
Teletype NK.74  Blgelow 3-5920 

REctor 2-6560 BErgen 3-1614 
Teletype PG. 475 CEdar 7780 
Teletype SL. 384 MAin 5235 
NEstor 2821 


MiUNITED STATES STEEL 





ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 


with Acme Stechsthapr 


Across the broad reaches of the Pacific—past the 
submarine “wolf packs” of the Atlantic . . . pack- 
ages of supplies dropped from moving freighters, 
floated ashore to waiting troops or descending 
from the skies with the paratroops—packages of 
vital war supplies — must take a terrific beating 


and arrive intact. 


Make no mistake—poor packs help the Axis— 
properly protected with Acme Steelstrap supplies 
are “Bound To Get There”—and get there safer. 


So Acme Steelstrap girdles the globe—protect- 
ing the original investment in time and effort. It 
represents the lowest cost answer to safe delivery 
at destination. 


During this period we’re all learning valuable 
lessons in packing and shipping problems for post- 
war use. We offer a complete service—study your 
problems and make recommendations that repre- 
sent an investment in safe delivery, save expense, 


speed handling, conserve container material. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2838 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


cquaury PINS | savice F 
PINS 
BY CRABB 


to Speed War Production 


stantly adding to 
our stock, and pro- 
ducing goods of 
constantly _increas- 


ing QUALITY. Let 





us SHOW you what 
modern CRABB 


service means. 


We are carrying in 


stock a large num- 

ber .of items, con- 
WILLIAM as & CO. 
301 THIRD AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J. 


Machine and Hand Knitting 


[French-Bradford] 


for 


BATHING SUITS 
OUTERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR 


* 
Complete color assortments 


American Woolen 
Company 
225 Fourth Avenue New York 
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THEY'RE ALL COMPOUNDED IN 


Finnells Gun Milt/ 


... affording a single and thoroughly dependable source 
of supply for all the types of powders listed below: 
Finola Scouring Powder Asesco Solvent Cleanser 
For Washroom Floors, Basins, Bowls, All-Purpose Cleanser 
end for Heavy Duty Scrubbing Setol All-Purpose Cleanser 
Century Scouring Powder Heavy Duty 
A Mild Abrasive Cleanser Han-Kleen Hand Soap 


Solar Soap Powder Vegetable Base 
Vegetable Oil Base Han-Kleen Hand Soap 


Rubber Cleaner Heavy Duty 
Endorsed by Rubber Flooring Crystal Cleanser 
Manufacturers Association Al For Dishwashing 

so 


Fino-Serb Killum 
Oil and Grease Absorbent An Insecticide 


“or literature or core'*-*ion, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 1912 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


PIGRELL SUSTEM, 18C.\.5 
IL eT MY YT D7 oT Daa 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


tory 
soon, vic  acamell 's 
glorious finish to 
war-time missions. 


if your goal 


wisting 
and t jor ring & 


ri 
need a re y accompli 


to success * Travelers offer 


See a Dary Representative 
e 


today! 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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@ The Answers 


to Hundreds 
of Lubrication Problems! 


Industrial 
eo 
Ve 


CONTAINS 
SPECIFIC INFORMATION LIKE THIS: 


Common causes of bearing failures and how to correct them. 
How to groove bearings for high pressure lubrication. 
How to determine temperatures of steam heated bearings. 
When and how to lubricate anti-friction bearings. 
The inside story on gear lubrication. 


Quick reference of lubricants recommended 
for all types of machines. 


Get a Copy to Help 
Teach New Workers! 


Ask Anyone 
in Industry! 


HE new Alemite Industrial Lubrication Manual 

is designed to help superintendents and main- 
tenance men meet lubrication problems with ac- 
curacy. It is the result of years of on-the-ground 
experience by Alemite Lubrication engineers and is 
written so that it can be understood by the average 
man... which is vitally important these days when 
inexperienced help must be taught the tremendous 
importance of lubrication. 

The manual contains diagrams, case histories and 
simple rules of lubrication that have proved success- 
ful wherever used. Write for your copy today. Ask 
for the “ALEMITE INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 
MANUAL.” It’s FREE! 


am| ALEMITE 


LUBRICATION 


= 1888 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
Belleville, Ontario 
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“We’re giving our RINGS a 
lot of study these days!” 


With new machinery out for the duration, 
RINGS have assumed even greater impor- 
tance as a possible source of improved 
production. DIAMOND FINISH Eadie 
speed rings give very substantial gains on 
cotton, rayon and worsted machinery, 
while our standard designs yield gains of 
10% or more when replacing worn rings 
which are still usable but at a sacrifice in 
output and quality. Rely on our prompt, 
earnest service and genuinely interested 
counsel. 


WHITINSVILLE (45s 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING Fo RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and 7 on “i Me Swister Rings since 1873 


Cotton Yarn and 
Warps .. Single 
or Ply . . White 
or Colored 


s Carded Gonthed 


Novelty yarns—of cotton, worsted, 
wool, mohair, rayon—in all fashion- 
able combinations and effects and in 
many original effects. Write for 
samples. 

Sell Direct 


Dana Warp Mills . . Westbrook, Maine 


MOHAIR WORSTED 


AND 


WOOLEN YARNS 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION 
PERCY A. LEGGE Sales Agent 
New York « Philadelphia « Boston 


TORNADO ELECTRIC BLOWERS 


PROTECT 
MOTORS— 
REDUCE RE- 
PLACEMENTS— 


CUT POWER 
COSTS 


PREVENT motor burnouts, overheating and shutdowns. Keep moters and 
machinery clean. Blow out dust, dirt, lint, chips, ete. with the powerful, 
portable TORNADO Electrie Blower. Quickly pays Write for details and 
for itself in cutting repair and replacement costs. FREE Trial Offer 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. Shicxcorstinots 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. 
3300 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yarns for all purposes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Zephyr 
French Spun Merino 


Representatives:— 


Mr. Robert H. Perkins M Arthur Bone 


r. C. F. Peffer Mr. 
99 ae The Merchandise Mart, 4436 


Worth St. 
Boston 11, Mass. Suite 1076 Los Angeles 33, California 
Chicago 54, Ill. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF 
RingSpinning end twister Traveters 
In the UNITED STATES 
American® Hicks ® Wilson 
United States Standard 


Wentworth Double Duty 
and Gravity Travelers 


MAKE STRONGER YARN 
National-Etartnep Finish 
A New Chemical Treatment 
Write Us 


National Ring Traveler Company 
354 Pine St., Pawtucket, 
4 PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, : 
’ P.O. Box 1565, Providence, R. |., Charlotte, N.C. 
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|} Lubrication and Maintenance 
of Ball and Roller Bearings Need 


— 


|. | this 
& | Bulletin! 


qe ce SRR tn eM Re 
New York 5 New sJerse ] 
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Prepared with the assistance of leading Ball and 

Roller bearing manufacturers—most of whom 

recommend the use of NON-FLUID OIL for the 

lubrication of bearings they make. 

With replacements difficult to obtain, it is more 

important than ever to safeguard against bearing 

failures due to improper lubrication. 

Write for bulletin 506-A, "Lubrication and 
Maintenance of Ball and Roller Bearings.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 
















for better carding— 
make sure of it with 

















Southern Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
BOOTH WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, KR. I. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
St. Louis, Mo. Greenville, 8. C. 





QUALITY CARD CLOTHING 
51 YEARS OF SERVICE 





TRAOE MARK REGISTERED 


NON-PRUID OIL _ 


TON ATT Booth OTL MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
ALLEGHEMY AVENUE sad JAMNEY STREET o PUBILABELPBIA. PA Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 












Rice Dobby Chain Company 
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_ We're working for 


UNCLE SAM 
as well as 
Mrs. American Housewife! 


PEQUOT MILLS 















“Service & Quality” 
MILLBURY-MASSACHUSETTS 













U.S.A. 
Salem Mass Sam les Southern Representative 
: , P MR. JOHN P. BATSON, 
on request P.O. Drawer 1085, Greenville, 5. C. 
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MERROW HIGH SPEED 


OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND WEMMING MACHINES 


Produce Federal Specification Stitch 
Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 


WAR WORK DEMANDS 


Merrow Class A Machines, illlustrated, have Quality Results—High Production 
made possible quality production, high speed and 


low operating costs to a degree greater than ever ~ Convenient Handling 

before. They are easy to handle, simple to adjust, na ° ° 

sturdy in design, accurate in workmanship and Minimum Time-Out for Adjustment 
readily adapted to many kinds of work. Let us . 

or our distributor nearest you demonstrate the or Repair—Low Upkeep Costs 


work of these machines on samples of your own 
fabric. 


Obtain Maximum Quality Production by Using a Machine Suitably Ar- 
ranged for Your Work—Our Distributors or Our Direct Representatives 
Are on Call to Advise You Suitable Machine Arrangements for Various 
War Work and Proper Care and Operation of Machine. 
ESTABLISHED 1838 INCORPORATED 1894 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


STARTING ITS SECOND CENTURY 


2803 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN.., U. S. A. 


CRANE ih is CHARLES COOPER CO., INC. 


KNITTING MACHINES | Quality LATCH and SPRING-BEARD ti 


meet the need for Speed— 
for Quality and Low Cost 





( RANE Knitting Machines meet the de- 
mands of rapidly changing patterns 
and styles. Their middle name is versatility 
. plus smooth, fast running operation that 
eliminates expensive stops. Among their ex- 
clusive feaiures are patented hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels and patented Thread Stop 
Motion. There’s many a Knitting Mill in 
which batteries of Cranes are the mainstay 
of production. 


Let us tell h 
ek ae 4 “just WRI T E 


1870 20 CRANE 2. 1943 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Spring Latch Needle Manufacturers of THE FAMOUS COOPER CIRCULAR 


SPRING-NEEDLE RIB KNITTING MACHINES 
KNITTING MACHINERY 
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is always an attractive prop- 


osition in any good thing and particularly 


so when the gain is in production — as in 
the case of the 


WILDMAN 
MULTIPLE FEED RIB MACHINE 


On the very same floor space and with 


a 


exactly the same man power as an 8-feed 
machine requires, you can put this WILD- 
MAN 16-feed machine and— using only 


Y3 more power — you can 


DOUBLE PRODUCTION 


Alert knitting mills throughout the country 
have discovered this— and are enjoying, 
in addition, trouble-free operation, a finer, 
more uniform product and many other 
advantages that we'd like to tell you 
about. Why not write today for this inter- 
esting story of 2 for 1. 


WILDIMAN 


MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 


For AMERICA “Throw YOUR SCRAP into the Fight” 
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a 
GLOBE FACILITIES eA 
DYEING 330s 


Globe's com- 
iderable cost of 
The consider san ‘pack- 


laborate instal 
ete and ele been justified 


\ 
ic dyeing equipment has ae 
in that it has enabled us to -” c pe 
great volume of yarn dyeing, bo 
military and civilian ip OMO " 
This equipment was in addition To 


> . a 
facilities for the dyeing, bleaching an 


rns and 
cerizing of cotton skein ya 
mer 


warps, and dyeing of rayon. 
ralac and blend yarns. 


spun rayon, 


nylon, A 


FOR PACKAGE re 
you CAN RELY ON GLOB 


3 
1865 194 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 24, PA. 


No. 27—IMPROVED DOUBLING 
AND TACKING MACHINE 


Sewing any length stitch up to 1% in., making 
a firm, strong stitch for any weight or width 
of goods. This machine is equipped with our 
latest oscillating needle bar sewing head, 
which makes it the fastest tacking machine 
on the market for tacking the selvages of 
woolen and worsted fabrics. For further in- 
formation, send for our catalog. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 
SALEM, MASS. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN 100 YEARS 
1842—1943 


Write Dept. T-12, for Catalog No. 41 


Containing information on braiders 


THE LOYAL T. 
Hah 


SPRING BEARD 
KNITTING NEEDLES 


For Circular, Full Fashioned, Tricot and Milanese 
Knitting Frames, also Narrowiny, Stand, Transter 
Points and Welt Hooks for Full Fashioned Machines: 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Guides or Flat Eyes, Sley and 
Milanese Points, Transfer Points or Quills, etc. 


Sheet Metal Specialties to Order 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 
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TOMPKINS 
= 


FOR PRODUCING 


UNDERWEAR OVERCOATS 

SWEATERS TERRY CLOTH 

SWEAT SHIRTS STRIPED CLOTH 

DRESS CLOTH PATTERNS 
RUBBER LAY-IN FABRICS 


CIRCULAR LATCH NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES 
FOR PRODUCING 


TOQUES SCARFS 
PARKAS SHAKER CAPS 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SINCE 1846 


Acme Products 
for seamless hosiery knitting 
Speak for themselves 


Up-To-Date Machines 


Needles 


Economy Makers 


ACME KNITTING MACHINE | 


& NEEDLE CO. 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








... and rightly so. Increased war- 

time activities by American women 

demand hosiery that is not only spot and snag 

resistant, soft, dull and appealing to the eye, but 

durable, as well. Yes, a difficult assignment for 

any hosiery finish to meet, — but DuraBeau 

Finishes have met it for over 35 years, and are 

continuing to meet it, despite necessary war- 

time restrictions. DuraBeau, the “‘film of protec- 
tion” for every fibre. 


Reg. U. S. A. and Canada 


Secholler Bros... Ine. 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes « Collins & 
WestmorelandSts., Phila.34, Pa.eSt.Catharines, Ont.,Can. 








ror G. I. Full-Fashioneds- 



























LAUREL EMULSIONS, ; 
OILS AND FINISHES FOR CORN SUGARS & syRUPS 
RAYON AND COTTON CORN STARCHES, CEDAR RAPIDS» 1OWA 
*¥0o°” ARTANBURG, S+ Ce 
J It's a new era for cotton and rayon full-fashioneds wa 
z cocoon eoororeee 


...they’re in the Army now. It’s a new era, too, 
with new problems for finishers, but Laurel Oils and 
Finishes can simplify their full-fashioned process- 
ing. Available for immediate delivery. 









Laurel Emulsions give more even cotton 
yarns, clearer stitch and proper regain. 





Laurel Rayon Oils and Finishes help control 
rayon twist and stretch, prolong the life of 






the fibers. 

Laurel Hosiery Finishes produce the smooth 
finish that is the pride of. the American 
woman whether on parade or promenade. 







Sedd for trial order and formula today. 


SPEED VICTORY—BUY WAR BONDS- 


swe s/o 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 








FE 
KIER BOILING 


For better whites and level results, use 
a pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Sili- 
cate with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in 
your kier boiling formula. Trouble- 
some stains are eliminated and scarce 
chlorine is saved. 

Ask the STANDARD service staff 
about grey sour-silicate kier boiling 
procedure for better whites with less 
bleach. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 
Textile, Laundry 
and 


Special Soaps 


QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 


D. R. KENYON & SON 


RARITAN, N. J. 


TENTERING 
and DRYING 
MACHINERY 





DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT. W. Y 
MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS =| 
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WHICH MANUFACTURERS OF 


On? jobs cat Oakite | aw) 
cleaning save time por you: ee Vaasa) Uni 


. Cleaning heddles, other loom parts 
. Washing mill floors 








. Cleaning dye vats 











. Steam cleaning slasher drums 


We offer 
to the Textile 
and Allied Trades 
a full line of 


DYESTUFFS 
DYEWOODS 
CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 





. Cleaning knitting machine heads 


. Reclaiming warp spinning rings 





“SN oom-t wn — 


. Cleaning humidifying equipment 





Send for Oakite Digest which describes specialized, 
safe, fast-working materials for accomplishing these 













and 32 other regular maintenance jobs ... tells how 






to save time, conserve manpower. Your copy is 
FREE ... write for it TODAY! 












OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States and Canada. 


OAKITE Wa CLEANING 









through meny years of 
manufacturing quelity 
products, progressive re- 
search policies and the 
faith of our customers al- 
low us to face the present 
emergencies with confi- 
dence. 

As in the past, we are 
prepared to help you with 
any manufacturing prob- 
lems you may have. We 
place our experience and 
our research facilities at 
your disposal. 
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THE STANDARD BE-SIZING AGENT 













A: FULL LINE OF DYESTUFFS 
CONVERTED STARCHES 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods wamnsnoeene asees 
SULPHONATED OILS 
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FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
sean 
+e a 
RE es 
Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets, Br klyn, N.Y 






PENETRATORS 
DETERGENTS AND OTHER 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


send for detailed information 














For your de-sizing problems — 





our technical men are at your 


service .. . Write or ‘phone. 


COMMONWEALTH 
WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


880 MADISON.AVENUE, NEW YORK Main Office and W« 





Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 


Gloversville Kansas City Montreal 
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DAVIS anc 
FURBER 


For the duration, our shops are 


principally engaged on war 
work. 


SIMPLE TEMPERATURE CONTROL ; We are doing our utmost, by 
: extra effort and careful plan- 
for ning, to deliver essential sup- 


AIR-HEATING OR COOLING ? | plies for repairs and mainten- 


ance. 


The Sarco KR-14 temperature regulator | MACHINE PARTS FOR REPAIRS 
is a self-operated, liquid expansion type f AND MAINTENANCE 
control, packless and easy to install. if oe ’ q CARD CLOTHING 

Used for air conditioning, refrigeration, @ By NAPPER CLOTHING 
dryers, ovens, ducts and all types of in- GARNETT WIRE 

dustrial process work. Temperatures 0° 


Feet at Gch ee LEATHER RUBB APRONS 
ao kee LEATHER CONDENSER TAPES 


SARC SARCO COMPANY, INC. DAVIS & FURBER 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, WN. Y. 


SAVES STEAM SACO CANADA. LTD.. 85 Richmond St. W., TORONTO. ONT THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 


When You Change 
Your Address.. 


alging It will help us keep your copies of TEXTILE 
_ TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN WORLD coming to you each month if you will 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY promptly advise us of any change of address. 
A penny postcard will do—but please indicate 


RALP be FE LO PER C0. your old and new address, and any new com- 


pany connection or position. 
COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES ; 


PAY ROLL CONTROLS TEXTILE WORLD 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


Pena, HEPONTe 330 West 42 Street New York, N. Y. 
GREENVILLE SC. eh a bk 


CONG My BALING PRESSE 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. 
ECONOMY BALER CO..Drer1, ©] ANNARBOR.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Other Sales and Service Branches in most Important Cities. 
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Freedom 
from 


Crouble 


That's the Freedom 
that goes with 
Carter Travelers 


A necessity today 
in high speed mill 
operation. 


A “must” for tomor- 

row, when production 

problems will give way 
to selling problems. 


Carter Travelers recognize 
one principle that is para- 
mount in their manufacture. 
They must be “‘trouble-free”’ 
in actual mill use. 


We know of no more rigid 
requirement that we can 
apply. 


THE ABC TRAVELER LINE 


ANS Uh eS COMPANY 
A. B. CARTER, INC 


GASTONIA, N. ¢ 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 


TR EE TTA ST TET SR SRS SRSA Sa 
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HUMIDIFY wire 


SELF-CLEANING 
ATOMIZERS 


Self-Cleaning 
Atomizers 


If your humidifying equipment is not giving 
you top performance on all of the following 
points, you are not getting the best there is 
in humidification. .. . 


AUTOMATICALLY SELF-CLEANING 
CONSTANT, FULL CAPACITY DELIVERY 


NO DRIP—NO FEATHERING DOWN 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE COST 
e 
LONG LIFE 


These are the reasons why more and more 
mills are standardizing on AMCO Self- 
Cleaning Atomizers. For the complete story, 
write or call American Moistening Company, 
Providence, R. I. . . . Boston . . . Atlanta 
. . » Charlotte. 





ARMSTRONG - BRAY 


SG TEELGRIP 


Flexible Belt Lacing 


8 sizes boxed or in long 
lengths for wide conveyor 
belts. Best for rubber and 
fabric belts because it com- 
presses belt ends and pre- 
vents fraying. Applied cs a 
few minutes with a hammer. 
2-piece hinged rocker pins. 
Also, WIREGRIP Belt Hooks 
that fit any lacing machine. 
Immediate delivery on both 
types. 

Write for Circulars 


ARMSTRONG-BRAY & CO. 
“The Beit Lacing Peopie’’ 
5340 Northwest Highway 


He knows what Se . , Chicage, U. & A. 
it's all 
about! 


one rane rt 
COMES TO| eagimagt 





Two exclusive Features 
. +. we : . Affording Long Life: 
very “U.S.” Ring Traveler man is a rea 1. Automatic-bobbin holders 
mill man—an expert on all those conditions equipped with holding wings 
, . a” ae ™ electrically hardened all the 
that influence ring traveler performance. | 2 way through. 
He’s come up from the bottom ... been . Bat _ 2. Holding wings held posi- 
f | tively in position by skeleton 
an overseer or super... run frames him- washer—no sliding around. 
self. He knows about traveler design, -bal- “ We make holders for %4" to 
mm 212" bobbin heads, including 
large-package wood and paper 
bobbins, also special bobbins. 
Duplex holders take both auto- 
re matic and non-automatic bobbins. 
pivot twisting self z Holders for all types of mules, 
and rayon last longer. He knows about yarn weight frames, twisters, and winders. 


and stock, and twist and heat and spindle MURDOCK & GEB CO., Franklin, Mass. 


speeds. In other words, he comes to your Manufacturers of Bobbin Holders for Over Fifty Years 


mill to review your traveler problems and 


Seeeeer ont a 
bot sides.” Straight ance, lubrication, etc. He knows the impor- 

8 in x i 
Snes ot, eravie. tance of metallurgical control of metal, be it 
ountge wit ene bronze or steel, to make it serve better and 


evenly 


help you solve them. . 
If you are not getting good service from lll WE WE VE LEARNED A LOT 


your present traveler, he‘ll quickly find out 
why and tell you so. If a better type or 
design of ring traveler will give you better 
results, he'll discuss that, too. If a change 


THE NE-BOW 


IN OUR 50 YEARS! 


50 years of specialized experience in produc- 
ing tanks and tubs for the textile industry 


ing ovens are elec- 
trically controlled 
through pyrometers 
for better perform- 
nee, 


THE SEVEL EDGE 
Great pion: 

“U.S. ** contribution 
to smooth spinning, 
twisting. liminat- 
ing angular edges, 
gives uniformity of 
tension more even 
yarn, less ‘‘fly.’* 


in traveler design would reduce the num- 
ber of travelers you use and cut down the 
stock you have to carry. he can help there. 


All our research—all the years of experi- 
ence we have, are no good unless we can 
focus them on your spinning and twisting 
ring traveler problems. And we stand ready 
to do just that, at your convenience, when- 
ever you write or wire. 


U. S. RING TRAVELERS 


@ SOLD UNDER THESE TRADE NAMES 


Bowen Round Point Travelers 

Bowen Square Point Travelers 

Bowen Improved Vertical Bronze 

Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 

Bowen Flat Oval and Round Wire Travelers 
Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 

Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 


Ve aaa a 


AMOS M. BOWEN 
President and Treasurer 


PROVIDENCE 


RHODE ISLAND 


has taught us some things that will be valuable 
to you! 


Let us tell you about our complete Caldwell 
service, which includes Stainless Steel-lined 
tanks and tubs—round, rectangular and spe- 
cial shapes. Catalog on request. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO. 


Incorporated 


2060 Brook St. Louisville, Ky. 
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LANE 


The IDEAL BASKET for 
LOOPERS 
SEAMERS 
RIBBERS 


GENERAL 


w. T. LANE « sros., inc. 


Manufacturers : 





MAILING LISTS 


THAT 


caw] WORK 
Mc GRAW-HILL ses 


gree ae Sa PERFEGT NAPPING 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Mailing Lists are a direct route 
to today’s purchase-controlling executives and tech- 


shoe In pont over mabe mene that builds reputations! 


These names are of particular value now when most 
manufacturers are experiencing constantly increasing 
difficulty in maintaining their own lists. 


d rfect finish i i 
scabies dials mamma inais i hibit eiatinat a If you w ant perfect nis ed goods, witha full uniform 
McGraw-Hill to solve the complicated problem of list nap, you ll get them with keenly penetrating Wissco 
maintenance during this period of unparalleled changes NI. a . * Tw adliad -b. 
in Seeeeniies Guamenndl. Vanes Tk Gas teenies ‘toes Napper Clothing. Che precision ground, long, polished, 
exclusive sources, based on hundreds of thousands of tapering points not only produce better finished work — 
mail questionnaires and the reports of a nation-wide se al ie io ‘ 
ay cial, al. abe Geahbeiiel 44: @ taceniedeer thee but, reduce energy and pre vent waste. Glass hardened 
basis. points, too! Microscopically inspected! Write for litera- 
Investigate = yyy ore oe - relation to ture. Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, 

‘our own pr uct or service. Your specifications are o r , . a ‘ . + 
an in sasiaaniinaa the amines McGraw-Hill men N. Y.C. 18, Buffalo, Chicago, San Francisco, Worcester. 
that best cover your market. When planning your indus- 
trial advertising and sales promotional activities, ask 
for more facts or, better still, write today. No obligation, 
of course. 

. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. AIL 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. CARD AND NAPPER CLOTHING 
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G SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


WANTED 


RAYON CHEMIST 


Cuprammonium Process 


jee." 


jeeneesee 


Position offers an excellent opportunity 
to qualified person able to assume tech- 
nical management. 

Plant located in picturesque New Eng- 
land town. 

Give full particulars of experience and 
references. 


Write to: P-723, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


IEEE 
F gueeneneneneeneneneeneoeeensnsncecnecensesensncnscecnenesscscscccencccesecscsccnanscens| 


PRORPONOEDNeNe Reet ecccsceasenaeeeeenectecseneteoncsceeuccaetns 


WANTED 
General Manager and Plant Executive 


to be in charge of all operations of the plant 
making coating for fabrics (application of coating 
on fabrics). Must be capable of creating and or- 
ganizing a new plant. Only specialists thoroughly 
knowing all operations in this field n apply. 
Please give all information in first letter. Answers 
treated confidentially. 
P-725, Textile World 
0 West 42nd St., New Yo 18, N 


83 Ww ork = ./ : 
“ OOREOOURU RODDED OOECEECOOROROEGOGOREOOORER GEOG EEOERORCLESECORCE REELED DDEREE ROSE RS DOCEDOReSESEOOEE 


a 


WANTED 


CARDER AND COMBER : 
ON WORSTED YARN : 

Mail Full Details in First Letter : 
P-722, Textile World : 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. : 


OOORH PRON POHEDHRRREPOOHONOReEROSeOeeD 


PUOORNGEDOREGHOHR NCE DDeR HOSE EDEL EO EE RO EOED ES EO SE DeHeoeeseEeDesOERetotsseEsS: | 


DYER 


WANTED 
ON WORSTED YARNS 


P-721, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Representative Wanted to Cover 
Middle West Woolen Mills 


Experienced man needed to sell a basic Card Room 

Supply on commission for old established firm. 

Preferably a man now covering the are& with an 

established product but who would like to increase 
resent earnings. Numerous mills in the Middle 
est are stea users of our product. Write 


RW-717, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


POSITIONS VACANT 


MILL MANAGER wanted for narrow textile 

mill located in Virginia, either broad goods 
or narrow goods experience necessary. Give 
as much detail as possible, past experience, 
education, age, salary expected, etc. Please 
write P-702, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


HOSIERY MACHINE FIXER wanted by knit- 

ting machine manufacturer to supervise, re- 
pair and instruct on hand operated circular 
hosiery machine. Excellent opportunity. Ains- 
ets Machine Co., 750 Grand St., Brook- 
ya, B. Y. 


GRADUATE ENGINEER to serve as Assistant 

Engineer in large Dyehouse in Western 
Maryland. Work consists principally of main- 
tenance of equipment. Several years’ experi- 
ence in this line desirable. Permanent open- 
ing. Applicant must not be engaged in war 
work and must have sanction of the local 
War Manpower Commission. P-716, Textile 
World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED WORSTED CARDER and 
COMBER wanted for smal! plant, wonderful 

opportunity. strictly confidential. P-726, Textile 

World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N, Y. 


RESEARCH DYE CHEMIST—A splendid op- 

portunity for a man with experience in syn- 
thesis of dyestuffs and intermediates, This 
man must have initiative, and imagination. 
He must have ability to develop new dyes to 
meet current and post-war problems. This 
opening is on the research staff of a large 
progressive organization manufacturing chemi- 
cals, plastics, and cellulose derivatives. Ap- 
licants should submit record of personal data, 
education, experience and salary expected. 
Applicants must not be engaged in war work 
and must have sanction of the local War Man- 
power Commission. P 727, Textile World, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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RESEARCH POSITIONS 


The established research or- 
ganization of a sound cotton 
textile concern is expanding its 
activities to cover a thorough 
and basic study of the physical 
and chemical properties of its 
products, and has openings 
which may be filled by junior 
physicists or chemists, ad- 
vanced textile technologists, or 
textile engineers. The work will 
require analytical ability, vis- 
ion and initiative, and a sound 
knowledge of the basic ele- 
ments of mathematics and of 
physics, chemistry or engineer- 
ing. Previous textile experience 


P-724, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


i 


is not necessary, and emphasis 
will be placed on progressive 
thought and ability in the sci- 
ences. 

These positions are perma- 
nent and offer good opportunity 
for advancement and profes- 
sional accomplishment; sala- 
ries are open. Research head- 
quarters are in Western Massa- 
chusetts. Negotiations will be 
confidential and in compliance 
with W.M.C. regulations. Full 
details of training, experience, 
and interests, and salary ex- 
pected, are requested in first 
communication. 


TOORAORORGOOGSSSORENOOSOORONEDESEODDODDOO SOON ORESEGESOOROOOSEOHOUROGOREOOOROGEDREGOARORREEDRGERODGOROERORROGORGEDOUDOSUSROROOEOUEOERSOORGORGORROONDOHeORELECeOsOROOOebOEaEES 


Over Forty-five Years of 
Dependable and Confidential 


Phone: Li 


POSITIONS WANTED 


COTTON YARN Mill Man, Carding or Spin- 

ning or can Oversee both or Superintend 
Cotton Yarn Mill. PW-709, Textile World, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT, Textile School graduate 
40 years of age. married, 15 years experience 
in silk rayon and cotton desires change, PW- 
707, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
Ae SF 
SUPERINTENDENT OF WOOLEN Carding 
and Spinning Mill wants position. 15 years 
experience, best references. Will be available 
January ist. Willing to go anywhere but pre- 
fer Eastern States. Write PW-728, Textile 
World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT OVERSEER Cotton Ray- 

on weaving by a young man experienced 
with dress and sheer goods linings fancy and 
novelty box and dobby weaves C&K Stafford 
and Draper looms, PW-729, Textile World, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED JACQUARDMAN. 

knowledge of designing and cardcutting, 
draft deferred. Seeks connection with pro- 
gressive mill. PW-730, 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
York 18, N. Y. 


TEXTILE STYLIST and production man. 6 

years of practical mill and business experi- 
ence. Philadelphia Textile School graduate. 
Age 25. Draft deferred. Interested in a pro- 
position with a future, PW-731, Textile World, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


CHEMIST, ORGANIC MAJOR, Master of Arts, 
seeking war work. Prefers position in Mill, 

Dye House, Finishing or Printing Plant or with 

firm manufacturing synthetic yarn. Will con- 

sider other offers Presently employed 

not at highest skill. Release obtainable. 

27, single. Draft 2-A. PW-732, Textile World, 

330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


WANTED 


sma aH cl 
WANTED—One James Barker double apron, 

2 bank condenser, 40”. W-733, Textile World, 
520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Ill. 


aummumn PROFESSIONAL SERVICES aeuu=ue 


OUOREROREROREOEEOODEODEOOSODOROOOOOSRUOREOORUOESUSEOONUOEOUORNOOHOGEEOEOOOEOOOLEDOREOEDOEROSEROEOROO RS 


F LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 


Interesting booklet concerning Inventions, Patents, 
Trade-Marks and Copyrights, together with Sched- 
ule of Government and Attorney's Fees, sent with- 
out obligation. Simply ask for ‘‘booklet and sched- 
ule,”’ 


Thorough 


Established 1915 


Patents & Trade-Marks 
= Suite 448, 815—I5th St., N. Y, Washington, D. C. 


“UONEUROREDRODRODOEOROEGUROSOREGOOOROREOOROROROOCRGAGECE RAED CORO OO DORECORNGOCUROSOROROReEOEOnOReO OOS 





for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superin- 
tendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, ete. 
"Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


Mass. 
TOROONAAEOEDUREREOOSE ERE OO RODESOETOEREDEDORDEOSEOE DCEO EGR DOORGEREDOGOERGRDORODEGOESOROOREOESERDOEOO ROD ODE SODOGOROOROREO DORE ROE RGORGOOSOOERSESOROODERREODOO DORN OR RGERCR REC RROEeeROR coe oT OeRaR oa neeEEeoeeeceeneets: 


“ob tecesecneccsoccccoceces: 


294 Washington Street, Boaton 8 
BOO OCUCCCUCOCCUCOCOLO COC COCCUCUCCOCOOCOCOOCOOUCOCUOLOCOULOCOUCOCUULUCOOLU COOLER LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


(AVAILABLE) 


PRACTICAL PURCHASING 
AGENT 


I have a friend who, I believe, would 
make some firm a good practical purchas- 
ing agent. He not only has had practical 
experience in all departments of a cotton 
mill, but now does the purchasing for a 
small plant as a part of his duties. About 
40 years old. Draft class 3-AH. If inter- 
ested, may I send him to you for personal 
interview. 


F. GORDON COBB 
Box 2671, Charlotte, N. C. 


POePOEOROOOEDESESEGESEGEROSOROROEDOOtEROROEOORE NO ReOeCeOeReeneeeeeaenenoceetD enecnneanoerenecene. 


sitananinsiiiahialinealiitatiieeaitaaaasiliiidiiaaniaaiial ee 


“guennenenesescnnenes 


PDONUDeDDee NAO RA DODORRRORSRAROCRAS HAO EDOONEE PORES DRAOOEON NE RETRELOREDONDOOOEeHO GREENE EODOBEsEHOOsEOEEHO”, 


(AVAILABLE) 


WORSTED WOOLEN EXPERT 


Mill man, young, over 20 years experience, all 
capacities, inside spinning — weaving — finishing 
mills; well acquainted with industrial efficiency, 
cost reduction, production management; seeks as- 
sociation with any of above in supervisory capacity. 


PW-734, Textile World 
0 W. t.. New York 


oc 
ennccnnconcncccscreccees 
UbDOEDOONOUODRONUDENDONOEOAGUONOPRDONPHONEAOUDOONOAUOOUNLINADUNODONDOURRTOAHORRANEOUENDOUEOUNDAELONEDTORUOOROOOL OOOH HOEOOCRONELOOOY 


Gray Goods Mills—ATTENTION 


1 have a post-war plan, and am looking for a mill 
interested in changing present set-up. To sell fin- 
ished goods to cutters, mail order, and chain store 
trades. Over 25 years experience in the converting 
field as merchandiser and sales manager, wide 
acquaintance. 


Freesvsvconvscnsenesusvenveseececsees 


BO-718, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


CONONOUEODESADDEGEOESESEROREERORERETRERE §«—geeneeneeneTrenenssennoeeneseneesecneetens: 
OCEAN RRMARE DEDEDE SEERA SESE ERenseseseenetL 


Interested in Purchasing 
Worsted Yarns in All Sizes 
and Blends. 

NORTH POLE KNITTING MILLS, INC. 


10 West 33rd Street New York 1, N. Y. 
CHickering 4-3890-1-2-3-4 


MTT a 





(Additional Wanted Advertising on page 200) 
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My | 
shifts 
war | 
for 1 
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OOREDDDERERSRRRERERRRRRRRRRREReNEeEEeeee §=©—<eoneeeeteneecseeees: 


a 


all 
WORLD NRMAEE EDAD NSEERASEEEReEDesesonneR: 





| had to replace textile 


machines 


My mill has been working 7 days a week, 3 
shifts a day, but | faced a sharp reduction in 
war demands and | couldn't make definite plans 
because | couldn't quickly 
replace old, worn out machines, or sell the ones 
hesitated to 
pick up something unknown in "'USED EQUIP- 


for the future... 
| didn't need and get others. 
MENT." Then . 


Jim told me about "MLC" 


—Three letters that stand for the name of a 
Dealer with more than |8 years experience in 
. a Dealer | could DEPEND 
upon, not only to supply the type of Textile 
machinery | needed, but to pick DEPENDABLE 
equipment that would stand up in service... 
and to Liquidate, too. ‘'MLC'' saved me weeks 
on deliveries, and helped me rapidly to dispose 


the Textile field . . 


of my “obsolete'' equipment. 










plans for 1944..."3 
| i. ess 


tt ue 


"A case or a CARLOAD" 


was one expression they used . . . meaning the 
same prompt, reliable, courteous, and efficient 
service on any size order, large or small. | got 
lower prices, too, by placing orders through 
"MLC" rather than directly. And "MLC" not 
only saved me money on textile equipment buy- 
ing and selling, but also in getting tools and 
parts needed for mill rearrangement and main- 
tenance . . We're all set now on plans for 
1944! 


Partial List of Stock Items 


2—Sets Whitin Model ‘’C’’ Combers including: 
2—Sliver Lappers 20 end derby back 
2—Ribbon Lappers, 4 head 

16—Combers, 8 head, 1134” lap 

6—Doubling, Boarding & Winding Machines, 36” to 48” 

1—28 Stick Klauder Weldon Monel Lined Non-Hoist 
Skein Dyeing Machine, motor driven, with Alumi- 
num Poles 

1—44” Van Vlaanderen Copper Basket Top Vertical 
Motor Driven Extractor 

1—48” Tolhurst Copper Basket Belt Driven Extractor 

4—60” V.V. Rubber covered basket Extractors, Belt dr. 

1—114” 4 roll Mangle with 24 dry cans 

9—E & H Folding Machines 40” to 46” 


2—Shultz Fulling Mills 

1—36”" C & M Fearnaught Picker 

1—66” Voelker Dble Bed Cloth Press 

1—6612"" Parks & Woolson Single Shear 

1—106” 2 Blade Schulze Double Shear 

~~ Whitin Band Dr. Spinning Frdmes, 1%” 
r., 3” gge. 


1—5S6 spindle Draper, Band driven 212” Ring 314” 
gauge Twister, arranged for motor drive—no motor 

2—80 spindle Hopedale Band driven Twisters, 412" 
Rings, 512” Gauge, Belt Driven 

3—110 sp. Hopedale 3” Ring band driven Twisters 
500M 712” Automatic Filling Bobbins 
10M Warp Spinning Bobbins 











Miacumvery Liqumartinc Company 


OPA REGISTRATION NUMBER 789 
EST. 1923 


31-33 West 42nd Street 


DOMESTIC 
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@ SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


FOR SALE 


16—Double Deck Spinners 
11—-Winders, 64 Spindles each 

8—5 B Machines, 4 and 5 inch spacing 
1—Single Truck Skein Dryer 

1—26” Fletcher Extractor 
1—International Electric Time Clock 
100,000 Assorted Spools & Bobbins 


FS-711, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


CUUEHEEEOCEOCEONOHOEOEHOEONOUOHOHOREDOROOHOEOHOOOEUEOONOSODOUEHEOSOEROOHOOOOOEROENOOROOOOES 


ee en 


WANTED 


Devrescesscesenresesesesnsenocssessceseoensceessnnseensocssscesscesesaseesncesscapeccssccrvessccnse 


Denncannceneonesesorbesseceetunsese 


& 


SUURREDOOAONEEEOOUOUONGLOOOUEADOONODLONGRADOGESOEROOUSOELESEOOOEOEEEOGOAOSEERenOOOOSCEEcnERnecceoaeanEONS 


WANT TO BUY TANKS 


3—50,000 to 100,000 Gal. Cap. 
Elevated Steel Water Tanks 
on Towers. 

2—500 to 1000 Ft. Air Com- 

pressors. 

3500 to 
Pumps. 


RUSSELL STANHOPE 


60 EAST 42nd ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1000 GPM Fire 


7 
= 
: 
7 
= 
b 
= 


a 


_ PORDRDEDOGERODAOEOOOEOOOEA ROSCOE EREOEODGEDEOROGEOARORE RAGE ROEOOORORONOECEOeOEeCeEREseseeesesasceasoneS 


WANTED 


SIPP MAGAZINE 
CREEL 


340 or More Ends 
Required 


COOUEOHEODONCCEORDEOHEUEROSOHOERNOOEOHCUOCEOROEOEOE® 


W-720, Textile World 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Feneneeneneneencenenneneeneneneeneeeeesncseneensenscuncuonsnoncnsnsocsensnecscenenseeneesonseecenesecensensy 


SOOOHOOOER DOO DEDELDEDOROROSOSESOESOORAOREOSOSEREOO Ec EDA DaROOeReEseneneEeeeoeenecnecnaaesenneeceneccscatoee 


WANTED 
Two 18x50” Rubber Mills 


preferable speed of rolls 63 feet and 
33 feet per minute designed for 75 
horse power capacity with or without 
motors. 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
4949 W. 65th St. Chicago 
Attention—J. M. Haviland 
Telephone—PORtsmouth 6400 


lsiscmmemecnnerearecer ntl 


OERPRERORDERESERESEODROD ERO ROEDEGUSORODORRESD ORDO SO DREROED OOO ND OOS R ONDER RE ONES ORO RROOSORS, 


NOOODE ODO ELDER EESOOSORGGOOR EEO ED SLO EOGROONOEROROHOROECON ORO HNO RDONOEECHEDAGHCeAGpOsEOEE SHE eAeEeosEReneERS. 


WANTED 
Your Obsolete Sewing Threads 


Send samples and quantities for quick 
disposal. 

W-675, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St, New York 18, N. Y. 


* anvenneneevencenenreneneaescensnenenenensseenensnneseceseeneuonsessoeeesseecenecsesencooeceeseeusneesees, 


TONUEONEREUNECONOOROEONDORORORONOESOTOSOOEE, 
 eunnnenncecennnsnncccnccgccansccsoneuesetes 
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342 E. 142 St. 
REBUILT & USED 
EXCEPTIONAL VALUES . 
1—3-cyl. WOOLEN CARD 48" x 60" 

1—CLOTH DOUBLER 54" clock and mtr. 
1—FOLDING AND DOUBLING 60" Unit 


1—DRYER SKEIN 46'' Double Stick Con- 
veyor 
2—GRINDERS for 80'' and 86'' Nappers 
6—NAPPERS 80'' D.A. 20 and 36 Rolls 
2—NAPPERS Knit Goods 80'', 20 Rolls 
1—NAPPER 90°' S.A. 14 Rolls 
2—MULES 360 spindles each, 2'/s'' gauge 
1—PALMER Unit 60°’ blanket, 3 copper 
dry cans 


— STEAM PRESSES 66'' double 
e 


3—MANGLES 44'' to 66'' Heavy Duty 


OOOURERONCEEOEDOEUESODOAUGEDOROGRENO EOE OOROED DOL OOE ROOD ROSOOOEDONOEGA SOOO GEOR RODDED OROROROSEDCOORGOREERODNORORSRRRRConOnOeEEREReOReR: 


FOR SALE 


6—Draper Looms 82'' R.S. 20 harness, heavy worsted, motor drive 


550 volts. 
— Veri-best 4x1, 
oter drive, 550 volts 


18000—Whitin Tape Drive Spindles, complete with base and bolster, including 
0,000 warp bobbins, 
ay &F. Dressing Frames, 82"'. 
2—Sargent Yarn Conditioning Machines. 
2—Westinghouse Generators, 125 h.p., 


BOBBINS @ SPOOLS e SUPPLIES ¢ BOX TRUCK 
Direct Factory Agents Walter L. Parker Bobbin & Spool Co. 


ASSOCIATES 
BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


ONLY A FEW OF THE MANY UNITS AVAILABLE. SEND FOR OUR 
COMPLETE CATALOG. LIST YOUR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT WITH US. 


Seunancoresesoesensonsssvenesssscvesnsseneesssoepecsnsnonseanocenscessnesnssesenssesenssssesesseessessessoneesesaneces: AUAOEOLERE BORE TERE HRC CReORs THLE RN DNDN OGLE DOSED OLONO EDA RAOR ELE E ABO RO NE cSeNOECEE RCE LED NOSLOOES! 


heavy Worsted Looms, 82'' R.S., 20 harness, 


Bronx, N. Y. 
MELROSE 5-1772-3 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


2—SETS SQUEEZE ROLLS 72'' iron and 
rubber rolls 


2—SETS SQUEEZE ROLLS 60'' both rub- 
ber rolls 


8—SHEARS 36" 
Blade Units 


2—SEWING MACHINES Railway Type ~ 


4—WOOL SPINNING FRAMES’ Whitin 
Models A & C 


1—TENTER FRAME 30' x 
tyle 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Bristle Brushes, 
rolls, etc. 


to 88'' Single and Double 


60°'' Clamp 


Rubber rolls, expander 


SUCPEOOEEDORORDEEDOOOODRORDOODERDOE EERE GERERORGRERDDOREEOGERESEGRERERERESCEREORE RE RRE per EESSRENROERDpOETETeeeE ese peneoEprenepeReeens: 


= 
. = 


OOP EP EEE OEROREDEDEEINOD DOSE ROR OOD DORR ORD SOPOOGROUEDOD SOUR NGEO NOt SCCHensSROeenenoetetescensenees. 


9°" overall. 


55 KW, 850 RPM, Style 4151. 


OPUEREDEDEOEUEO SUE DROSEORGECCREEGeHeDepeneneeseecEceReneeesessesteT 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL 


$—Chinchilla machines—60” 

1—Shear, single, C & M—66” 

1—Miller Cloth Press—66” 

1—Steam brush P & W—66” 

5—Crane knitting machine 
20” 

9$—Crane knitting machine 
26” 

4—Crane knitting machine tables— 
30” 

9—Payne bottle bobbin winders—24 
spindle 
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WARREN FABRICS Co., INC., West Warren, 
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FOR SALE 


LATE TYPE 
WILDMAN 28 CUT 
SPRING NEEDLE MACHINES 
5-11 inch 6-14 inch 
6-12 inch 8-15 inch 


6-13 inch 7-16 inch 
8-17 inch 


FS-719, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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SALE 


30" LOOMS 


76—Draper 30° Model E used looms in 
good condition. Complete with Lacoy top 
motions, puiers. shafting, beams, etc. 
Located in South 


AMES BAG CO. 
ork, N. Y. 
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STREET ° 
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FOR SALE 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


1—Payne bottle bobbin winder—48 
spindle 

1—Universal, 14 end, cone winder 

66—Cuff knitters—]” to 5” 

1—Kane gas steam boiler—7 HP 

l—Ingersoll Rand air compressor— 
7x5 

8—Motors—2 phase, 60 cycle, 
volts, from 2 to 15 HP 

Various sized Sturtevant blowers 


20,000 Mule bobbins 


220 
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FOR SALE 


100 M 8” Wool Filling Bobbins. 75 M 
8%" Automatic Filling Bobbins. — 
for woolen or worsted weaving. 
and samples on request. 
FS-697, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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New “SEARCHLIGHT” 
Advertisements 
received by December 26th 


will appear in January issue, 
subject to space limitations. 


Departmental Staff 


TEXTILE WORLD 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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PRINTING MACHINES 
8—R. B. & F. 3 to 10 color print Machines 
40” to 64” wide, complete. 
CALENDARS 
1-—V.V. ball bearing Calendar, 50”. 


AGERS 










i—18’ x 60” Ager. 
1—30’ Steel Ager. 
i—Haveg Patch Ager. 


KETTLES 
20—Textile Copper Steam Jacketed Color Ket- 
tles, tilting type, agitated, 30 to 100 gal- 
lons capacity, 


DRYERS 

3—National Loop Dryers, 28’, 33’, 65’, 70'lg. 

2—P & S$ Airley Dryers. 

'—Phila. Dry Mach, Co. Hurricane Continuous 
Skein Dryer. 

2—Frank Bailey Truck Dryers with extra 
trucks for skein & tube yarns. 

i—P & S$ 36’ Loop Dryer 90” poles. Rebuilt 
by National. Equipped with high speed 
booster fans, airfins. 

i—Single Truck Dryer. 


PRINT PADDER 
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a 1—3-Roll Print Padder, dry tower with unit 
eceeseneey heater. 

: FULLING MILLS 
6—Rodney-Hunt Fulling Mills, gear drive. 
2—Single Line Fulling Mills. rubber rolls. 

M CAN DRYERS 
o> Cans, 50” to 108” face, 23” to 84” 
ce 


SCOURING & DYEING MACHINES 
2—Haveg Dye. or Washing Machines, com- 
pletely enclosed, 51” wide. 
i—Sargent 3-Bow!l Skein Scouring Machine. 
10—Klauder-Weldon Skein Dye Machines. 
'—OQbermaier 400% Package Dyeing Machine. 
NAPPERS 
8—D & F. Woonsocket Nappers, 60” to 90”. 
2—Single Roll Nappers or Brushing Machines. 
DYE JIGGS 
6—Dye Jiggs, 54”, rubber covered rolls. 
'—-Battery 4-Butterworth stainless steel lined 
Dye Jiggs, 45”. 
|—Battery 4-Morrison stainless steel lined Dye 
Jiggs, 50”, tilting expanders. 
DYE BECKS 
25—Butterworth, Morrison & V. V. 6’ & 8’ 
Dye Becks, stainless steel and wood tubs. 
\0—Morrison & V.V. Dye Becks. 
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Christmas Gifts From 


“CONSOLIDATED” 


TO AMERICA'S VICTORY-PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES 











6—Tatham 40'' Roller Cards, Steel 
Cylinders. 


Machines can be seen in operat- 
ing position. 





TENTER FRAMES 
i—W & J. 95’ x 50” Swing Tenter Frame. 


FLAT FOLDERS 
4—E & H. Flat Folders, 42” to 60”. 


OPEN WASHERS 
i—Continuous Full Width Washer, consisting 
of 3 sections, 4 nips each section, 66”. 
ae Continuous Boil-Off Machine, steel 

anks, 


ROPE SOAPERS 


i—V.V. Continuous Square Formation Washer. 


SHEARS 
3—P & W, Double Blade Shears, 66”, with 
list saving device. 
i—P & W. 3-Blade Shear, 60'/.” with list sav- 
ing device. 


BLEACHING 
8—Bleaching 4-5 ton Kiers, vomit type. 
i—5-ton Kier, circulating type. 
2—Lincoin 2-roll Rope Squeeze rolls. 


LOOMS 
42—Crompton & Knowles 82” 4 x | Automatic 
Looms. 
BEAMER-BATCHERS 
1—V.V. 50” & 55” Beamers. 


EXTRACTORS 
3—V.V. & Tolhurst 60” rubber & copper 
basket Extractors. 
i—Tolhurst 48” Underslung open top Ex- 
tractor, copper basket. 
10—V.V. Fletcher & Tolhurst, 40”, 44”, 48” 
Extractors, copper lined. 
12—Tolthurst, American Laundry, Adams Troy 
& Bach copper lined Extractor 17”, 20”, 
26”, 28” & 32”. 
DECATORS 
2—David Gessner & P & W 72” & 48” wide, 
complete with Nash Pumps. 


WORSTED SPINNING FRAMES 


24—Ring Spinning Frames, 160 spindles 8'/2” 
pitch, 8” traverse, 134” ring, 4” front roll. 








CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Address Inquiries to TEXTILE DIVISION, PATERSON. N. J., 
Cable Address: Equipment, N. Y. Tel. ARmory 4-6540 
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PADDERS, MANGLES, QUETCHES 
4—Textile 50” 2-Roll Dye Padders. 
5—Butterworth 50” 2-Roll Starch Mangles. 
2—Textile 80” 2-Roll Mangles. 
8—Butterworth & Morrison 2 & 3-Roll 

Quetches, 50”, 60” & 72” wide. 
5—Quetches, 2 & 3-Roll, 36-72”. 
i—James Hunter 50” Water Mangle. 
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2—Pressure Sand Filters, 8’ dia, x 20’ Ig, com- tg 
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WORSTEDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Skein Reeler, Universal Tubers, Gas Boiler, 
Scutchers, Expanders, Sewing Machines, 


Trucks, Generator Sets, Rubber Lined Tanks, 
Modine Heaters, Motors, Exhaust Fans, Pleat- 
ers, Mandrels Doctor Blades, Gears, Lathes, 
Portable Agitators, Accumutators, Wood 
Shells, Weidemann Control Unit, etc. 


SINGEING MACHINES 
i—80” 2-Burner Singeing Machine, 
VACUUM PUMPS 
2—23 Nash Pumps. 
i—2#2 Nash Pumps, 
i—L5 Nash Pump with double line Extractor. 
i—Logemann All Steel Paper Baler. 
i—Schick All Steel Press. 
BUTTON BREAKERS 
3—Morrison & V.V. Button Breakers, 50”, 60” 
72” brass rolls. 
MERCERIZING RANGE 
i—Complete Mercerizing Range. 
STEAMING & FINISHING MACHINES 
3—Steaming Machines for Tubular Goods. 
2—C & M Finishing Machines for tubular 


goods. 
EXAMINING MACHINES 
2—Examining Machines for tubular goods. 


CONDITIONING MACHINES 
2—Sjastrom Cleaning and Conditioning Ma- 


chines, 
DOUBLERS 
3—P & W. 46” & 66” doubling, reeling & 
Measuring machines. 


PALMER QUETCHES 

ea & V. V. 60” & 72” Palmer Quetch 
nits 

V. V, Palmer Quetch unit low type 65” wide. 
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Buy 
War Bonds 


New York City 
Office: 15 Park flow 
Tel. BArclay 7-0600 


Supplying Equipment for: PROCESS * TEXTILE * MINING * FOOD: CHEMICAL * PLASTICS * CEMENT * PAINT * ROCK PRODUCT * RUBBER 
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FOR SALE 
Parkhurst 48 in. duplex BURR PICKER 
2—Proctor & Schwartz RAW STOCK 
DRYERS 
3—WHITIN 50 inch Card FEEDS 
Bruce Power DIE CUTTING PRESS 
15—TOMPKINS KNITTING TABLES 


EXTRA-CYLINDERS 
(Both Spring & Latch Needles) 
NITTING PARTS 


BURR-WHEELS 


(All makes and Gages) 


2—DAVIS & FURBER 80 in. NAPPERS 

PAYNE WINDERS & BOTTLE BOBBINS 

2—McCreary DOUBLE ROLL BRUSHERS 
Cameron type SLITTING MACHINES 

Firsching type SLITTING MACHINES 
KNITTING MACHINES—ALL KINDS 
Geo. E. Smith Textile Machinery Co. 

P. 0. BOX 46 COHOES, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE 


4—Davis & Furber Worsted Cards, 60x54” 
iron cyl. 

2—Davis & Furber Worsted Cards, 60x48” 

1—Furbush Worsted Card, 48x48’. All with 
auto. Bramwell Feeders. 

1—Sargent 4-bowl Wool Scouring Washer, 
48” wide with auto. Feeder, and with 
Philadelphia Dryer. 

1—S. H. Kenyon Cloth Pin Dryer, 12 Sec- 
tion. 

1—Crompton & Knowles Noble Comb 

4—Taylor Wordsworth Noble Comb 

1—Walmsley Noble Comb 


For further information, write or call 


DAVID DWARES 
32 Central Ave. Pawtucket, R. |. 
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AIR COMPRESSORS 


17—355, 528, 730 & 1100 ft. Cap. 


TANKS ON TOWERS 
‘25,000, 50,000, 70,000 & 100,000 Gal. Cap. 
—Towers 25 to 156 ft. high. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
60 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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HOSIERY MACHINES 


KNITTERS - RIBBERS - LOOPERS 
CYLINDERS - DIALS - TRANSFERS 


UNION SPECIAL SEAMERS 
LOOPER TABLES 


C. M. FRENCH 


Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EY TIETE MACHINERY: 


USED OR REBUILT 
Spinning—W eaving—Dyeing 
Dialdihae—Ulestory Knitting 

Specialists in Export Trade 


S. B. SCHWARTZ 


LIQUIDATIONS 
Plum & Lowerline Streets New at i8, La 
Maquintex. 


able: —Code Ben 
& sersesenenneen gee: aguintex——Code  Bentle: ieee 
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i—Set of horizontal cans, 9 cans to a set, 81° face 
x 24° diameter of cans, solid journals, good con- 
dition and complete with stands and all equip- 
ment and is of steel construction. 

2—Examining table complete with clock, motor 
and winder. 


LORRAINE FIBRE MILLS, INC. 


Station T.—P. O. NY, 33, Brooklym (31), 


FOR SALE 


BUTTERWORTH CALENDAR 


7 ROLLS—80" FACE 
3 Composition Rolls, 4 Steel Rolls, Hydraulic lift 
—water-cooled journals, Located in South 
AMES BAG CO. 
10 EAST 40TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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FOR SALE—Hosiery Mill Machinery 


We specialize in Scott & Williams, Read- 
ing, Banner, Wildman, Smith-Drum, Para- 
mount and other types of hosiery mill 
equipment for seamless and full fashioned 
mills. Special attention to export trade. 


MORRIS SPEIZMAN 
508-14 W. Fifth St. Charlotte, N. C. 
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FOR SALE 


1—Circular Blade Chenille Cut- 
ting Machine, three to the 
inch. 

1—Knife Blade Chenille Cutting 
Machine, seven to the inch. 


1 lot of Chenille Cutting Ma- 
chine Cutting Beds. 


1 lot Assorted Loom Parts, Pul- 
leys, Hangers, Shafting and 
Motors. 


5—120” Reed Space C. & K. 4x4 
Box Weft Looms, motor 
driven, complete with mo- 
tors. 

7—94" Reed Space C. & K. 4x4 
Box Weft Looms, motor 
driven, complete with mo- 
tors. 


1—Compressor Warp Beamer. 


l1—Long Chain Beamer for 
Beaming from Ball Warps to 
Beams up to 120 inches in 
width, complete with steel 
Creel to hold up the ten ball 
warps. 

2—196 spindle — 4” gauge 
Whitin Long Chain Quillers. 


THE ASSOCIATED TEXTILES 


Central Falls, R. I. 


We are interested in purchas- 
ing surplus and odd lots of 
Yarns in any form or descrip- 
tion, as well as Machinery and 
Mill Equipment. Send us a list 
of what you have for sale and 
also your inquiries. 
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68 Hadwin Street 


* 


TEXTILE AUXILIARIES | 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERY FROM OUR OWN STOCK: 


1—Kemp Automatic Gas System with Rotary Pressure Blower, Expansion Tank 
and Countershatft. 

—— of ee 16” Rubber covered top rolls and one Iron and one Brass 

on Ro 

1—60’ Winsor & Jerauld Tenter Frame 50°’ W & J Side opening Clips 

l—Haveg Washer 48” with Rubber and Brass Rolls—Tank 61" wide 

7—Rope Soapers, Oval Reels, 2 Rubber Squeeze rolls, Friction Clutch 

4—3 Roll Watermangles 48’° Middle Brass Roll, Top & Bottom Husk 

7—James Hunter Washers 10’ 2 Maple Log rolls, Friction Clutch 

1—Screen Printing & Drying Machine with Heating Coil, Blower and Ducts. 


TEL. DEXTER 9650 15-17 ORMSBEE AVE. 
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OHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


| 
TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES | 


APPRAISALS WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON LIQUIDATIONS 
NEW AND USED 
- Philadelphia Office: 140-142 So. Front Street, Factory Warehouse: Collingswood, N. J. 
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HARRY STEPHENSON 


IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 


NEW AND USED 
River Works, Andover, Mass. 
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GAINES TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. | 


Dealers in Rebuilt and Guaranteed 
Yarn Winding and Spinning Machinery 


141-45 West 17th Street New York, N. Y. 
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LIQUIDATING 


EXCELLENT TEXTILE EQUIPMENT READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


SPECIAL 


4—James Hunter Squeeze Rolls, 2 Top and 
1 Bottom Rubber Covered Rolls, 50” 
Face, Hand Screw Lever Set, with 
Countershaft 

5—James Hunter Squeeze Rolls, 16’ Rub- 
ber Covered Top and Bottom Steel Roll, 
— Screw Lever Set, with Counter- 
shatt. 





COMPLETE RAYON WEAVING PLANT 


260—Draper Automatic Looms, Modern Slashing, 
arping, Winding, Auxiliary Equipment. 
40—Draper Automatic Motor Driven Looms, 60’ 


Reed Space. 
KNITTING 


160—Scott & Williams Nye & Tredick Circular 
Ribbers, Range 10” 10 cut 8 feet to 23’ 
14 cut 12 feed. 


SEWING 


Union Buttons 


10—Button Sewers 
10—Button Sewers 
used as Tackers 


Union Special 


25—52800 
50—35300 
11— 9900 

3—15400 


Wilcox & Gibbs 
5—Lock Stitch 


Singers 
112 W 140 


Metropolitan 


4—192-5 elastic machines with elastic pullers 


WATER SOFTENING AND FILTRATION 
EQUIPMENT 


2—Permutit Water Softeners, 10’ Diameter x 
16° Long, with 
en Meters and large quantity of Zeo- 
ite. 

2—Permutit Vertical Water Softeners, 3’ Di- 
ameter, 6’ High Complete with Zeolite and 
Fittings. 

2—Permutit Type C, Electric Chemical Feeding 
Devices, Constant Feed. 

1—Permutit Vertical Water Softener, 5‘ x 6’ with 
Valves, Piping and Zeolite. 

7—Hungerford & Terry Horizontal Steel Pressure 
Water Filters, 8’ x 20’, 8,000 Gallons Capac- 
ity, ¥e"" Plate, equipped with Cross Piping 
8° Valves and all accessories. 

1—Filter Everson 42" x 48". 

1—Filter Permutit 6’6’° x 6’. 

1—Permutit Single Vertical Water Softening 
Unit, Steel Tank, Size 10‘ x 10’, Oval Slide 
Manhole Opening, with Trident 3°° Water 
Meter, Safety Valve, and 4 Gate Valves 
5#. 


COUNTERS 
34—-Veeder Root Pick Counters. 


SPECIAL 
ENGRAVING EQUIPMENT 

7—John Hope 50” Pantograph Machines, 
Double Bar. 

10—John Hope 48” Pantojraph Machines, 
Double Bar. 

| 1—John Hope 45” Pantograph Machine, 

| Double Bar 

ees 
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APPRAISALS 


REFINANCING 
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Interconnecting Piping,- 


BELTING 
1—Lot Wood and Fibre Variable Speed Drive 


FINISHING 


Belts. 


Beamer 
1—Van Viaanderen 50”, Beaming and Rolling 
up Machine. Friction Drive. 


Bleach House Equipment 
2—8’ x 9’ Kiers. 

2—10’ Log Washers. 
2—Bleach House Squeezers. 


Boil Off 

1—King & Gerber 54” Continuous Boil Off with 
Rubber Nip Rolls and Slat Conveyor. 

1—Van Vlaanderen 3 Nip Continuous Open 
Soaper, 3 sets of Brass Nip Rollers, 60° face. 


Calenders 

1—Van Vlaanderen 3 Roll Finishing Calendar, 
Wool Felt Bowls, Large Diameter. 

3—Textile 50° 5 Bowl Calenders. 

2—Textile 45° 3 Bowl Friction Calenders. 


Can Dryers 

1—set of 20 Cans Textile Copper Cans 23” di- 
ameter, 54” face, Vertical Stack. 

1—set of 18 Cans, 23” x 45” face, Vertical Stack. 

1—7 Can Butterworth Copper Cans, 23” di- 
ameter, 80” face. 

1—Textile Can Drying and Rolling Up Machine, 
Copper Can 36” diameter, 50” face. 

1—set of Textile Dry Cans—15 Cans—23’’x78""— 


Loriz. 
CALENDER ROLLS 


1—Paper Covered Silk Calender Roll, 50” Face, 
16144" Diameter, 5934’ Between Shoulders, 
Diameter of End Shaft 4 15/16’, Length of 
End Shaft 6%". 

1—Steel Calender Roll, Newly Cotton Covered, 
50” Face, 20° Diameter, 61’’ between Shoul- 
ders, Shaft 9° each End, Diameter 6 15/16”. 

6—Steel Schreiner Calendar Rolls, 42’ and 
46” Face. 


SPECIAL 


800—Butterworth Tentering Frame Top 
Opening Brass Face Clips, No. 99. 

500—Butterworth Tenter Chain Clips, Type | 
O-O Top Opening, Brass Faced Clips. | 
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Decators 
1—Parks & Woolson, 72’’ Semi-Decater with 
Blanket, Nash Vacuum Pump and Motor. 


Doublers 

2—Parks & Woolson 54” Doubling and Reeling 
Machines. 

1—Van Viaanderen 60". Doubling and Winding 
Machine 


Dye Becks 

1—Monel Metal Solid Tub Dye Beck, 5’ with 
Monel Reels. 

2—Stainless Steel Lined Sample Dye Becks. 

1—Van Vlaanderen 4’ Stainless Steel Lined Dye 
Beck. 

1—Van Vlaanderen 19’ Cypress Dye Beck. 


Dye Jiggs 
6—Textile Copper Lined Dye Jiggs 45” Face. 
Dye Padder 


l1—Butterworth 2 Roll Dye Padder, Brass and 
Rubber Roll Motor Driven. 





SPECIAL 


5—Textile Dye Jiggs, 54” Wooden Tub, 
2 Rubber Covered Ball Bearing Top 
Rolls, 4 Stainless Steel Immersion Rolls, 
Bevel Gear Drive. 

1—De Lavel Worm Reduction Gear Unit, 
direct connected to Lincoln 10 H.P. A.C. 
Motor, 550 Volts, 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, 
1200 R.P.M., with Control. 

1—Battery of 4 Morrison Stainless Steel 


Embossers 

1—Textile Two Roll Embossing Calenders, 12” 
face, One Roll Gas Heated, Pulley Driven, 
Complete with Table and Winder. 


Extractors 

l—American 48° Open Top Motor Driven Ex- 
tractor, Copper Basket. 

3—Hercules 60°’ Motor Driven Extractors, Cop- 
per Basket. 


Folders 
1—Eastwood Gray Goods Folder, 60°” Wide. 
3—E & H Flat Folders, 45” to 60’ Wide. 


GAS SYSTEM 


l1—Kemp Automatic Gas System, with Rotary 
Pressure Blower, By-Pass Valve, Back Fire 
Preventer, and Expansion Chamber 


GEARS 


1—Lot Bronze Machine Gears, Assorted Sizes 


(834 pounds). 
METER 


1—General Electric Flow Meter, Type F-12. 


KETTLES 


6—Copper Steam Jacketed Mixing Kettles, 
Equipped with Double Motion, Bronze Agi- 
tators, 70 to 350 Gallons Capacity. 


Palmer 
1—65"" Van Vlaanderen Palmer Tenter Quetsch 
Unit, with Stainless Clips and Housing. 


Printing 

1—Werner 50” Single Color Print Machine. 

1—Rice, Barton & Fales 7 Color 50” Print Ma- 
chine. 

2—Rice, Barton & Fales, 42’’ Print Machine, 
8 and 11 color. 


Tenter Frames 

1—30’ Windsor & Jerauld Open Tenter Frame 
with Steam Heating Coils. 

1—60’ Windsor & Terauld Tenter Frame with 
Proctor & Schwartz Housing. 


SPECIAL 


1—Butterworth 42” Hydraulic Schreiner 2 
Bowl Calendar, equipped with Cotton 
and Steel Engraved Rolls, Gas Heated 
Friction Unrolling and Batcher, Tension 
Rolls, Complete with Accumulator and 
Pump, direct connected to General Elec- 
tric 3 H.P. A.C. Motor, 550 Volts, 60 
Cycle, 3 Phase, 900 R.P.M., Type M. T., 
with Drum Controller, Magnetic Switch 
and Grids. 
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